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Sunrays leaning on our southern hills, and lighting 
Wild cloud mountains that drag the hills along —GEORGE MEREDITH. 


AN APRIL DAY ON 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HyDE, 


HEN the glories of the April 
skies are gathering, and the 
pageants of cloudland assem- 

bling, intricate, involved, heaped one 
upon another, threatening behind purple 
thunderous curtains, radiant in vast gleam- 
ing robes of pearl; when from the far and 
near they shine, dissolving in the infinite 
blue, on the deep-toned zenith, in the 
palest iridescent blue-greys of the horizon, 
there comes sometimes to us a day laden 
with the vitality of new birth—one of 
those spring days, ungrudgingly, variously 
gracious from dawn to eve, let slip from 
English springs whose bitter-sweet un- 
certainties of temper have tried and 
hardened our race. 

Then on the Surrey Hills the pine- 
woods silhouette upon the moving 
brilliance above them, and the beech- 
Copses patching the long, sweeping down 
lands are thickening through a_purple- 
budded promise into verdure ; then broad 
belts of shadow fall upon the wealden 
vistas below, where here and there a 






















THE SURREY HILLS. 


sinuous white road gleams for a moment, 
or a church spire is touched by a shaft of 
sunrays striking down through the cloud 
rifts. A day when that sweetest of all 
perfumes, the scent of the open air, has 
its delicately subtle power increased by 
the myriad scents from turfy uplands and 
sap-welling woods, filling the land with 
a new intensity of life. A day to wander 
along the hills looking down to the marks 
of men, the drifting blue smoke of villages, 
the tilled purple-brown earth, the white 
puffs of vapour from distant speeding 
trains. 

Here on these water-worn chalk hills 
one may gather antidotes to care with 
quiet joys; nay, even thoughtful ones, 
for this is the country of so many poetic 
and artistic traditions and inspirations. 

For miles the grand couchant form of 
Boxhill is visible rearing its steep front 
to the south, where, sheltered in seclusion 
beneath its wooded heights, Mr. George 
Meredith has written so many of his 
interpretations of nature ; of the hills and 
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valleys surrounding his home, giving us 
those undying visions of earth and sky 
lit by spring sunshine, of the shade and 
silence of mysterious woods, 

All around, the wild heaths, the sombre 
masses of sighing pines, the deep-banked 
lanes, the oak-copses, are made to serve 
the poet’s purpose as means of expres- 
sion, luring his readers to an insight into 
the regions of thought and beauty, re- 
vealing to them, in glimpses of Surrey 
landscapes, nature seen through the 
medium of the intellect and imagination. 

He is an incomparable mentor amidst 
these uplands. Seek them on an April 
day with a volume of his verse, and it 
will fall in with a meditative rest, by the 
ingle-nook of some unpretentious inn ; 
or when sheltered from a_ hailstorrn, 
beneath the interlaced branches of a yew, 
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valley scenery will open out below a 
ridge—the ‘Thames valley, looking from 
the height a forested medizval vista, 
with dim blue hills beyond, anda grey 
castle tower. Away to the south beyond 
dark mottled bunches of pine-needles on 
a foreground tree, one may see waves of 
undulating woods, tinted by blue re- 
flections of the sky into richly coloured 
purples. 

‘There are woods of mystical silence, 
oaks buried in ravines, in gaps of the 
downs, where the last year’s leaves cling, 
brown and rustling to the branches, until 
the spring sap sends them falling upon 
the banks of primroses beneath, ‘There 
a bee or a mouse will be sufficient 
to lead the thoughts to the problem 
of existence, the struggle for life in bird, 
insect, and flower, creatures that repro- 
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“Feathery larch-woods screen the western light.” 


you behold the misty distances stretching 
away to that smoke-cloud to the north, 
where frets and boils that great whirlpool 
of human nature, that other and harsher 
world of which he has given us such 
brilliant epigrammatic summaries. 

But here in this hill country the im- 
agination will receive subtle suggestions 
of other lands, the changing phases of 
an April day assisting. At times it 
appears as a brown land, a land of 
classic poetic moods, where pines, yews, 
and hollies simulate the cypress and the 
olive, where mysterious shades become the 
haunts of nymph and faun ; then melan- 
choly Ruysdael landscapes compose before 
one, larch-woods, beyond a heath, browns, 
greys, and green standing up against a 
sky of cumulus cloud ; then, in the turn 
of a lane, suddenly a vast stretch of 


duce, in the visible loveliness around, 
on a smaller scale the aspirations and 
struggles of men. Beak and talon, teeth 
and claws, are opposed in never-ending, 
instinctive antagonism. Even the golden 
gorse on the bank-side is armed; ages 
have gradually evolved spines for its 
protection, just as in the human world 
skill, brains, wealth, laws, fight an end- 
less round. 

In Zhe Thrush in February, in The 
Woods of Westermain, in nearly all Mr. 
Meredith’s nature-poems, these — hard 
lessons offered to the mind by the natural 
world are touched with a grave wisdom. 
It is a world of beauty ; it is also a world 
of much besides. These poems of the 
open air breathe always of courage, or of 
a blending of courage and brain. One of 
the most insistent notes is that of Zigh¢; the 
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light of wisdom, of knowledge, of Phoebus 
Apollo. Like another great artist, the 
painter Turner, Mr. Meredith is obsessed 
by the orb of light. Perhaps because of 
their affinity to the large and the compre- 
hensive, the magnificence of the heavens 
has drawn powerful expression from men 
of genius. Sunrays have a_ peculiar 
significance in Mr. Meredith’s landscapes, 
sometimes physically as light and shade, 
or figuratively with deeper meaning, as 
in the mystical Hymn to Colour. 

In the poem 70 a South- Wester the sky 
is shown from dawn to eve in a series 
of visions of “the muses and_ their 
train,” exquisite allegories of forms and 
colours. ‘The tragi-comedy of daily life 


the senses and the affections, claims us ; 
we keep on our hearths fragments of the 
mystery glowing in the sun. 

With the spirit of youth and the 
wisdom of well-nigh eighty years the 
famous novelist and poet still looks out 
over his beloved county from his home 
at Boxhill; looking with gathered and 
ripe experience over one of the loveliest 
landscapes in the south ; looking perhaps 
into the infinite, to the coming ages— 
to deeds that our inheritors will do, for 
no one who has read his books can fail 
to observe his sympathy with youth, with 
endeavour, with all the things that go to 
the making of a man. 

Mr. Meredith’s innately sincere desire 




















View from Mr. Meredith's Chalet. 


for most of us obscures the immensities, 
perhaps gives a merciful insensibility to 
all ; to so many the sun is a useful servant 
lighting up daily the scramble amongst 
mankind. One may look at the burning 
orb from the silence of the hills, may 
snatch moments here, when the full 
significance overwhelms all else. ‘The 
familiar vanishes, and the great focus of 
all our life confronts us as a majestic 
mystery whirling with us and all our 
hopes and fears through illimitable space. 
We need no Alpine heights to climb: an 
April day on. the Surrey hills can suffice. 
Yet, Antzeus-like, we must draw our 
strength from earth and share the homely, 
the common lot. Earth, with its prim- 
roses, its newly born lambs, its appeal to 





for privacy must be entirely respected 
here ; but it has been the privilege of the 
writer to get a glimpse of him in his 
garden which he has endeavoured to 
record, but it is not possible to inspire 
the picture with the atmosphere created 
by the occasion. 

Boxhill, a familiar spot to many, is 
yet curiously wild and curiously lonely 
at times. ‘The woods crowning the 
heights are some of the most fascinating 
in Surrey. The box-trees with their 
long, slender, twisted stems entangled 
with beeches, oaks, pines, spruce and 
various conifers create woodland fantasies 
which are unique in England. Here 
are roadways arched with so thick a 
roof of foliage that the light scarcely 
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penetrates. Mr. Meredith is sometimes 
seen driving in his little chaise through 
these sun-flecked vistas spangled with 
minute images of his Phoebus Apollo 
falling upon him, focussed by the inter- 
laced leafage above, in a golden shower. 
From far distances the bold escarp- 
ment of the hill is visible. ‘To the east 
it is scored in huge chalk quarries with 
gleaming white gaps; above them the 
primrose and bluebell carpet the woods 
in spring. Beyond are little shaws 
edging wide, lonely commons, golden 
with gorse in bloom, and dipping into 
deep valleys where solemn, feathery larch- 
woods screen the western light in barred 
and glittering avenues. Here the April 
day dies with peculiar beauty, ‘The 
twilight falls on sombre surfaces of brown 
heath and purple beech-woods and dis- 


tant solemn weald, but with an air of 
saturating all the earth in infinite shades 
of blue which cannot be described, 
And when, after the winds of March 
have ceased to riot about the roofs and 
towers and labyrinthine avenues of London 
town, then winter-weary citizens look 
southwards across the ‘Thames to where, 
ridging the horizon beyond the countless 
roofs, faint blue hills mix with the misty 
sunshine offering subtle suggestions. ‘Then 
to the toilers in the byways come vague 
memories and balmy influences, when 
perhaps some handful of summer trifles 
a few fir-cones, a branch of dried 
beech-leaves, or a faded bracken frond— 
will grow into a magic spell, and lead 
the possessor to the windy uplands, to 
the healing influence of wide prospects. 
For man cannot “ live by bread alone.” 




















“Primrose and bluebell carpet the woods in spring.” 
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STORIES OF THE NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE.—IV. 





THE TURNING. 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


ONSTABLE RYERSON | asked 

Headquarters to shift him to the 

Spirit River outpost of the 

Mounted Police. Waiting orders to 

proceed thither, he wandered around 

Hazelton. Everything was orderly, no 
excitement of any kind. 

One hot July day he walked up to 
the little cabin at the foot of the Sabine 
Range. 

“Gone !” 
it, 

Empty and forlorn the log-house stood, 
the shaky door leaning outwards on 
one hinge, the old rags that were once 
stop-gaps in broken panes draggling 
over the sills of the windows, faded and 
tattered. Blackberry vines clustered 
over the doorway; porcupines had 
gnawed the timbers almost through in 
search of the salty taste they craved. He 
went in. It was cheerfully lonely, with 
the sunlight streaming through niches 
and cracks. The bunk was a roosting 
place for birds, and they had built a nest 
in One corner. 

The silence was profound ; only the 
humming and buzzing flight of flies and 
wasps disturbed it. A bit of white caught 
his eyes under the broken-down table. 
He picked the thing up carelessly, for 
want cf something better to do; then he 
looked closely. 

“A bit of ribbon, just a bit of ribbon!” 
and he laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘ Fool, fool, 
fool !” 

He turned abruptly and walked out, 
looking straight ahead, and went back to 
the station. 

“What ails you, Tim?” Sergeant 
Nicholls asked ; “ain’t took a mite with 
the heat ?” 

“No,” the other answered shortly. 
“ Any news ?” 

“ Here’s a letter fom Regina fur ye. 
Orders, 1 guess.” 

Ryerson jerked it oat of his hand. 

“Transferred, thank heaven !” 

_ “I don’t see what you’re so almighty 
tickled *bout it fur,” his superior said 
reproachfully. ‘Ye couldn’t hev’ an 
easier job; hain’t been nawthin’ -doin’ 


he muttered as he reached 
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since we thought we’d nabbed English 
Jack!” 
“Oh, shut up, man. I’m tired of it here 
-want a change !” 

Nicholls was hurt; both he and his 
dignity were hurt. 

‘““Hev’ it your own way, young feller ; 
but mind me, you won’t hev’ such a snap 
as this at Spirit River! Thar’s a tough 
crowd in that locality !’’ He stamped out, 
growling about “some men being dam’ 
fools !” 

After supper Ryerson got his kit ready 
to start. Of a sudden he began hunting 
through the limited number of pockets 
the Service allows. ‘Then he called down 
the ladder-way, ‘‘ Fred! Hello, Fred !” 

“ Whut ?” 

‘“‘D’you see my knife—th’ long one?” 

“No, hain’t!” a_ fellow policeman 
shouted back. 

Ryerson searched again. He _ pulled 
something from the hip-pocket of his 
trousers, It was white, a soiled and yellow 
thing. 

* Devil take it, can’t I quit this?” He 
flung the bit of ribbon out of the window 
into the night and went on with his pre- 
parations. Everything ready, he went 
below for a last smoke with the ‘ boys.” 
The five that numbered Hazelton Station 
chatted together, 

“Mike Flannigan’s givin’ a_ dance 
termorrer night! ‘There’ll be some fun,” 
Fred Larkin announced. 

The sergeant pondered for several 
moments. “You and Dinny ken go,” 
he said; then, slowly, with an air of 
judicial gravity, “th’ rest of us’ll keep the 
town quiet.” 

Then silence, broken only by the puffs 
of pipes and the rapturously indrawn 
breaths and loud exhaling of Dinny, who 
had somewhere got hold of a really good 
“*cee-gar.” 

The rhythmic rat-a-plat, rat-a-plat of a 
horse’s feet on the red dusty road came to 
them then. 

“Sounds like Albert Jenkins from 
Babine ! ” 

Nearer and nearer, as the five waited ; 
then a plud—plud—plod ! 
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“ Who-a, hoss !” 

A man in the police brown-canvas 
uniform came in. “ How’dy, boys? 
G’night to ye!” 

The sergeant glanced round proudly. 
I said as how it was Albert !” 

“T’ve got rush orders fur you, Tim!” 
The newcomer hauled off his gauntiets, 
unbuttoned his jacket. “Thar y’are; a 
trifle mussed, but I guess you kin read !” 

Ryerson took the long envelope, ran 
his finger along the gummed edge, and 
read. He stared at the paper in his 
hands. 

‘** Here, Nicholls, read that.” 

The sergeant took it gingerly. “This 
must be mighty important,” he thought, 
cleared his throat apologetically. “ ‘ Con- 
stable Ryerson, transferred to Spirit 
River, will proceed there at once in 
disguise, carrying side-arms under his 
shirt. ‘The man called English Jack is 
encamped a mile up from the settlement, 
on the left-hand side of the river. Known 
as William Richards. You, Constable 
Ryerson, are hereby authorised to take 
said English Jack, known at Spirit River as 
William Richards, dead or alive. (Signed) 
Berry, Commissioner, R.N.W.M.P.’ That’s 
all.” The sergeant looked at Ryerson 
enviously. ‘ Now, Tim, you’ve got your 
work cut out fur ye! It'll mean ‘stripes,’ 
sure!” 

“Wisht Z had the chanst!” Dinny 
muttered. 

Ryerson said nothing; went upstairs 
again, changed his uniform for an old 
pair of overalls, a scarlet silk shirt, old 
lumberman’s boots, and rough-and-ready 
felt hat that pulled well down over his 
eyes. He plastered a long moustache 
on his smooth upper lip, soiled his cheeks 
with burnt cork and grease. 

“ Never know ye in th’ world!” The 
policemen shouted and_ roared with 
laughter when he went down again. 

Silent, he went to the stables and threw 
an old cowboy saddle over “ Jim.” It had 
no holsters, no blanket straps, nothing— 
only the bare leather, the heavy stirrups, 
and rough girth. 

‘“‘Good-night, boys, by-by; look out 
for my kit!” and he was gone down the 
road. 

“Queer feller, Tim; by G , he’s 
got a chanst fur ‘stripes’ alright—alright!” 
and Dinny sucked viciously at the butt of 
his ‘‘ cee-gar.” 

Ryerson reached Spirit River late the 
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next afternoon, and stopped at the ‘“ Four 
Aces” hotel. The place was crowded 
with miners, gamblers, roust-a-bouts, and 
criminals of all sorts. 

* Hello, stranger !” 

“Hello, yerself!” Ryerson went up 
to the bar. ‘‘Come, boys, a drink all 
round on me.” 

The crowd tumbled up eagerly. 

“Say, you’re alright!” they shouted, 
and drank. 

“What's yu’re lay, pard?” <A small 
man edged near Ryerson. 

“Anythin’ that turns up,” the latter 
answered. 

The little man leered at him. ‘ Draw 
it mild, pard, draw it mild,” He 
leant over, his lips brushing the constable’s 
ear. ‘Yurea ‘mounter’!” (This is the 
nickname for the members of the Mounted 
Police.) 

Ryerson’s face was a blank. “Ye 
don’t say?” 

“Shucks, man, ef yu’ wants ter be 
deesguised, don’t wear yu’r gun harness 
under a silk shirt that kin be looked right 
there\” 

Ryerson watched him. 

‘““Now, ef I says the word, yo'll be 
in a hot mess in about one minute! 
‘Mounters’ ain't ‘lowed in ’yar, not 
lonesome ones, anyway !” 

The constable put his hands behind 
his back, so that he might reach _ his 
revolvers quickly if the worst happened. 

‘Don’t do it, pard, don’t do it! Ther’ 
ain’t no use in bustin’ up this ’ere ho-tel, 
besides gettin’ a few pills into ye, fur 
luck. We can dicker a mite, I raickon; 
come outside.” 

Ryerson followed him out into the 
darkness, down the road, round to the 
left, up a short steep hill that led to a hut, 
perched on the edge of the bank. 

“Come in, come in, pard, an’ talk it 
over!” 

Ryerson had hitched his revolvers to a 
convenient position during the walk, and 
torn two holes in the silk shirt at their 
butts. He followed. ‘“ Maybe Ill get 
some information,” he muttered, as he 
went in. 

Another man was there, building up the 
fire on the hearth-stone. 

“Brought a ‘mounter,’ Ellis.” The 
little man waved his hand genially. 
“Mounter,’ me friend Ellis, Ellis 
‘Mounter,’ introdudle! ‘That’s whut you 
call it, ain’t it ?” 
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The other peered at Ryerson in the 
dim light. “It’s alright, Nik?” 

“Cert, my boy. Mounter an’ me’s 
goin’ todicker. Drink?” he offered some 
whisky to the constable, of the colour of 
oil. 

“Guess not; now look here, Nik, or 
whatever your name is, I’m no ‘moun- 
ter jad 

“Chuck it,” the little man interrupted. 
‘**What’s the use 0’ lyin’ when I treated ye 
hon’able ?” 

Ryerson looked round, cleverly imitating 
fear. ‘I done for a ‘mounter’ terday, 
that skunk Ryerson, an’ I collected his 
guns ; don’t s’pose I’m going ter carry ’em 
open, do ye?” 

“Well, I’m blamed !” 
at him with respect. 

“Nuggets and sand! ButI was way 
off, that time!” ‘The little man was 
apologetic; then he went on rapidly, 
“Vu're the fellow fur some fun then! 
We're goin’ up ter clean out Bill Richards 
to-night! ‘The low-down fool’s bin cheat- 
in’ us hyar at Spirit River long enuff with 
his card-fingerin’; an’ the gal with him, 
too! She doped Andy Douglas’s drink 
other night, an’ they tuk every ‘red’ he 
had, damn ’em.” 

** Richards !” the constable whispered ; 
“ why, that’s English 

“Whut?” Nik asked solicitously, for 
he had a great reverence for the man that 
“did” a “ mounter,” and had his weapons 
to prove it. 

*Nawthin’ ; 
familiar.” 

“We hearn there was a ‘mounter’ 
comin’ fiom Hazelton termorrer, an’ 
there’s four o’ our crowd gone up th’ trail 
to stop him till we gets the bodies hid, 
and things cleaned up.” 

“ What luck,” Ryerson thought, “ that 
I came by the short cut!” 

““How you goin’ ter get at him?” he 
asked, thinking of the girl. 

“ Easy ! Thar’s a bunch up thar now, 
playin’—just a bluff, ye see ; they’re losin’ 
their money so’s to blind ’em tills we gets 
there. It'll be a fine clean-up, sure!” 
The little man chuckled and rubbed his 
hands, one over the other, their rough 
skin almost grating in the silence. 

“ Now what?” Ryerson could see no 
way to save her, and to take English Jack 
alive, for that meant far more than his 
dead body, especially as his death would 
not be his, Ryerson’s, doing. 


The two stared 
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“’Bout time ter 


stranger !” 

Now that the unknown had admitted 
killing a policeman, Nik had no hesitation 
in asking him to join the “fun.” The 
small man led the way, the constable 
next, Ellis in the rear. 

They plodded on in silence, Ryerson 
racking his brain for some way, some way 
to save the woman and take his man. 
The trail led by the river, whose rushing, 
roaring echoes prevented conversation, 
White and foaming in the starlight, it 
tumbled past them with gigantic splashings 
that reverberated clearly in the black pines 
beyond. They stopped on a rise. 

‘*Glad ye comed.” Nik turned back, as 
he lighted his stubby pipe. ‘Ef ye hadn't, 
I’d known ye wuz a liar, an’ things ’ud 
been lively atween me an’ you an’ Ellis, 
eh pard ?” 

““You bet,” the last man answered, 
shouting to make himself heard above the 
noise of the waters. ‘They went on, now 
along alder ravines where the trail was 
muddy, and water squashed thickly from 
beneath their feet ; then across hardwood 
ridges, the light breeze gently whispering 
in the masses of leaves. 

Nik put his pipe into his pocket. 
“Putty near thar,” he said to the others. 

The sound of laughter and_ shouts 
penetrated the forest darkness then; the 
cabin stood before them, ablaze with 
lights, shadows of many men_ hovering 
about the door, passing in and out. 

“Everything right?” the little man 
asked a great figure that stood by the 
corner of the logs. 

“Yep!” 

Ryerson was dazzled by the yellow 
glare of many candles. As _ his eyes 
became accustomed to the light he saw 
English Jack dealing faro, and the girl 
drawing whisky from a gallon jar. She 
looked up, hearing the three enter, and 
her gaze focussed on Ryerson. Puzzled 
she seemed for an instant, then she started 
for English Jack. Unnoticed Ryerson 
shook his head quickly, and gave the 
safety sign, well known in the North-west-— 
namely, the four fingers of the left hand 
close together, thumb drawn over the 
palm. She hesitated, and he picked his 
way towards her. 

“Gimme a drink,” he said, roughly and 
loudly, for several men were watching 
him. 

As she poured the liquor he leaned 


start. Come on, 




















close to her: ‘“*Who am J], that yu’re 
afraid ?” 

“Ryerson,” she whispered back. “ Don’t 
I know them eyes? haven’t I thought— 
what am I sayin’?” She spilled the 
whisky recklessly. 

“Tell Jack he’s got ter stand by ; this 
crowd’s here to clean ye out!” 

“You after him?” She fumbled with 
the spigot to hide her agitation. 

“Ves, but 1 can’t take him to-night ; you 
an’ me’s square, ye know—this is fair!” 

“T know, I know,” she muttered. 

The crowd laughed and talked loudly. 

“My pot, gents!” English Jack’s 
voice sounded clear and strong over the 
medley of noises. 

‘Damn yu, yes! Go on an’ deal!” 

Again the monotonous click—brrrr-rp, 
as the cards were dealt one by one. 

He forgot his duty, his work, every- 
thing. “Annie!” She turned the full 
blaze of her black eyes on him. ‘“ I——” 

“Sssh!” she hissed, ‘so do I!” She 
dropped the gallon, went over to English 
Jack, and whispered, 

“Go on—deal!” The crowd were 
suspicious, and the little man that waited 
by the door was uneasy. 

She had told Jack all, yet his face 
was emotionless as he dealt. Cautiously, 
though, he happened to strike the flap 
of his revolver holster with his elbow. 

“Now, boys——” the little 
shouted. 

“ Halt, you!” 

The men glowered at the brace of 
muzzles that stared at them. 

Ryerson ran his eyes over the group. 
“Tn the name of the law, I order you out. 
I'm Constable Ryerson, of the police !” 

English Jack had his weapon on the 
crowd, too, and they fidgeted. 

“You rotten liar!” Nik 
near the door, 

Ryerson paid no attention. 
go! 


man 


said from 
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daylight—ye’d best behave!” He lied 
well, 

One by one they turned their backs 
and trooped away, dispersing in the dark- 
ness. For they were cowards at heart— 
it only needed “ bluff” to bring it out. 

““Thar! I’ve saved you a cleanin’ out.” 
Heturned, laying his weapons on the table, 
and looked into English Jack’s revolver. 

‘So you're goin’ ter get me, are you ?” 

“Jack, Jack, he saved our lives to- 
night !” 

“Shut up, An’; saved us so that he 
could take me ; but I| ain’t willin’—yet !” 

From the corners of his eyes Ryerson 
saw the girl’s face grow stony hard, the 
black eyes flashing, the lips compressed 
in a rigid line. 

“T ain’t ready to be took,” English 
Jack sneered. “I ain’t a-goin’ ter shoot 
ye, ‘cause that crowd o’ children ’ud be 
back, an’ make it warm for us, now that 
we got their ‘dough’; but I’m a-goin’ to 
vamoose, sonny, an’ I'll take these ’yar 
weapons—they mought come handy !” 
He reached over, drew Ryerson’s revolvers 
to himself, and stuck them in his belt. 
‘So long, ‘mounter’!” He started for 
the door. 

** Jack, Jack, what'll I do?” 

The man turned for an instant— ‘‘Meet 
me—you know where we decided !” and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

There was silence. 

“ Ryerson,” the girl whispered, ‘‘ God 
bless ye fur savin’ us!” She approached 
slowly, the flickering candles lighting her 
eyes with rare glow. 

The constable fought himself, seeing 
the full, tall figure, the pallid face, the 
masses of black hair. 

“Keep back,” he whispered angrily. 
“This is the first time he’s played me 
wrong. I did it fur you, but I’ll get him 
the next time!” He swung on his heel. 

“Till help!” she said, as he vanished 
into the shades of the night. 


A LULLABY. 


REEP close to my heart, little son, little 
darling, 
My wee bit of Heaven lie still in my arms. 
The night wind is singing thy lullaby, dearest, 
So smile in thy dreaming, my bundle of charms. 


Hush, hush, little sweetheart, the fairies are 
calling, 

They seek for their playmate, so hush thee to sleep. 

Go join in their revels, my bonnie, wee mortal, 


While over thy slumbers my vigil I keep. 


In thy dreams, my boy-baby, sail far from this world, 
To a sunshiny fairy-land, free from all strife, 
But, when daylight returns, and the birds all are singing, 


Come back, my heart’s treasure, to mother and life—A. M. C. 
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MY FIRST EARTHQUAKE: 
A PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF THE JAMAICA DISASTER. 


BY PETER 


MAGUIRE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY W. S. CAMPBELL, WHO HAD JUST 
COMPLETED A TOUR OF TIIE ISLAND WHEN THE EARTHQUAKE TOOK PLACE. 


T was appalling. It was not only 
appalling, but to thousands it was 
overwhelmingly terrible. But first 

to experience the delightful climate of 
that land of the West, to revel in the 
bewitching luxuriance of its verdure, to 
study its interesting populace, to behold 
the green-banked rivers—for the most 
part smooth and languid, at others tossed 
and tempestuous—of that true ‘“‘ Land 
of Rivers,” is an experience to the new- 
comer from temperate zones which gives a 
veritable glimpse of a heaven upon earth. 
After a circuitous tour about the island 
and along some portions of its picturesque 
shores, skirting plantation after plantation 
of fruit-bearing banana-trees, admiring 
the stately ‘and prolific high-towering 
coco-nut palms, and the indescribable 
profuseness of Nature’s gifts to an isle of 
such surprising wonders-—after all this I 


wrote in terms of high praise, prompted 
by an exuberance of spirits created by 
the first sight of these things, that Jamaica 
was most assuredly God’s earthly paradise. 
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And so it seemed to me as to many 
others. ‘That was on Sunday. I had 
been carried by train from busy, curious 
Kingston, through enchanting scenery, on 
to Spanish Town, on across country 
through sea after sea of fantastically 
formed foliage varying in hues, trans- 
mitting, under the influence of the dazzling 
tropical sun, all the gradations of colour 
from bright greens to deep yellows inter- 
mingled with browns, the irregular pro- 
fusion relieved here and there by the 
glinting red of the akke fruit, the ripening 
tangerine and the poppy—all conducing 
to my fascination, for fascination it was. 

At Spanish ‘Town, where a statue pays 
silent tribute to that veteran Rodney, 
the old-time constable of these seas, 
I drank of the delightfully refreshing 
water of a freshly gathered coco-nut. On 
from there through varying but fine 
scenery to Annotto Bay on the northern 
shores of the island, and thence at times 
to pretty Port Antonio, for long stretches 
along the very brink of high precipitous 
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cliffs, the grand but me- 
nacing sea lashing their 
base a hundred feet below. 
Port Antonio, with _ its 
climate of Italy, deservedly 
styled the Venice’ of 
the West Indies, is dis- 
tinguished by its excep- 
tionally fine situation on 
the edge of the sea, with 
verdure-clad hills on_ its 
left, and a long stretch of 
sea-coast leading the eye 
of the observer away into 
the distance where the 
waves playfully lap the 
palm-fringed shores. No 
wonder it is a popular 
pleasure resort with Ameri- 
can tourists, who loveluxury 
in scenery as well as in 
comfort, and who patronise 
it so far as to give to. it 
in most particulars distinct 
American characteristics. 
Traversing a different 
route, I was back again in 
Kingston within the thirty- 
six hours, During that 
time I had seen much. 
I saw the mango, and 
tasted its delicious flavour 
—a flavour so exquisite as 
to exercise on many who 
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have eaten freely and frequently of this Tis the — where ~ pale destroyer waits 
fruit a fascination which becomes almost And watches eagerly ; 


‘ Oe Praisi his land of the coc ‘Tis in truth but a breath from life to death, 
Irresistible, raising this land of the coco- In the land of the coco-nut tree, 

















A valley near Castleton. 


nut tree, and referring to the fascination Then go away if you have to go, 
of the mango, one of its willing slaves _ Then go away if you will, 
has written: To again return, you will always yearn, 
5 While the lamp is burning still. 

You've drunk the chagree water, 

And the mango eaten free, 
And, strange though it seems, ’twill haunt your 

dreams, 
This land of the coco-nut tree, 


Tis a land that still with potent charm 
And wondrous lasting spell, 

With mighty thrall enchanteth all 
Who long within it dwell: 
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A good type of cottage newly built and occupied 
by a field labourer, 


I saw whole fields of pine-apple 
shrubs laden with fruit, the high 
bread-fruit tree, the grape-fruit, groves 
of luscious-looking oranges, planta- 
tions of coffee and cocoa, tall rubber- 
trees, and many of the choice 
growths of the wonderful West 
Indies. Jamaica is not without its 
flora; I came across whole fields 
here and there almost smothered with 
graceful flowers of the orchid species 
showing all the tints of the rainbow; 
and poppies, their brilliancy enhanced 
by the rays of the sun, bespangling 
yellowish green and green clusters 
of growths with glaring colours and 
entrancing effects. 

I saw Nature, in short, garbed with 
a lavishness far exceeding my expec- 
tations, and smiling with a gracious- 
ness beyond interpretation. 

On the following day, Monday, 
January 14th—a date indelibly im- 


pressed upon my memory—the day 
of the earthquake, I saw and felt 
fickle Nature’s other side. One 
moment I was wallowing in earth’s 
paradise, the next plunged into 
earth’s hell. It was worse than the 
most hideous nightmare—it was a 
realistic and only too-prolonged ex- 
perience. England, ever dear to 
me, seemed dearer. With an awe- 
inspiring suddenness I was plunged 
from the very heights of ecstatic 
delight into the  uninterpretable 
depths of dismay and horror-—from 
a scenic heaven to a mundane hell. 

The transition from the higher 
plane to the lower was as severe as 
it was rapid. Nature’s blackest side 
became realised far beyond the 
wildest nightmares, far beyond the 
ugliest impressions conveyed by the 
most masterful pen or pencil pic- 
tures I have ever seen or read. 
There was no dream about the sen- 
sations of that fateful afternoon. 
Everything was vividly realistic. 

I was idly lounging near the piazza 
of one of Kingston’s finest hotels, 
after one of those peculiarly satisfy- 
ing and soothing lunches arranged 
by those familiar with what is best 
for the climate. I was musing and 
endeavouring to reconcile my im- 
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pressions—the one crowding 
out the other—of this pictur- 
esque and strangely interesting 
tropical country city, with its 
quaintly formed dust-covered 
shanties side by side’ with 
modern and imposing build- 
ings, and its more interesting 
and motley crowd of people, 
passing along the streets of 
Kingston. 

In the streets of Kingston 
you see men, women, and 
children, of all hues from deep 
black to white, lounging or 
wending their various ways with 
the expenditure of the lowest 
amount of energy possible, in 
many cases none at. all. 
Mingled with the blacks— 
grandchildren of the slaves 
brought from West and Cen- 
tral Africa—are the yellow and 
brown people, half-caste coolies 
from India, people of both 
sexes, from China and types 
of almost every European 
nationality—all forming a truly 
motley crowd. 

The sun was shining with 
dazzling brilliancy, bathing all 
unsheltered objects with its 
radiance, its great heat tem- 








pered only slightly by a weakly 
breeze from the sea. 

Lazily gazing across the surface of 
the still, glinting waters of the most 
convenient natural harbour of the 
West Indies to the land-intercepted 
horizon beyond, I had arisen from 
a seat which assuredly if retained 
but ten seconds later would have 
meant a torturesome if not instant 
death for me. ‘Thinking of this for 
the thousandth time since the un- 
forgettable events of that  tragical 
afternoon, I utter, as I did then, a 
silent but fervent prayer that I was 
providentially spared the agonies 
which were meted out to only too 
many of my friends. 

I had sauntered no more than 
twenty paces from the spot when, 
without a moment’s warning of 
any kind, the earth shook to 
and fro, upwards and downwards, 
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vio- 


tremendous, 


with a awe-inspiring 
lence 

Simultaneously with this appalling ex- 
hibition of nature’s hidden forces there 
came, as it were from the very bowels 


of the earth, sonorous, fearful, rumbling 
sounds, adding terror to terror. ‘That 


absolute confidence in the stability of 
“terra firma ”—idealised in the rock, 
the symbol of rigidity and firmness— 
deserted me for the first time in my life, 
leaving me with a faith in mother earth 
as shattered and 
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blanched faces, others lying prostrate on 
the ground where they had been thrown. 
Close to where I stood was a fissure in 
the earth, threatening awful possibilities ; 
it was at least eight inches in width, and 
stretched irregularly from the sea-shore 
like a ghastly serpent toward the tottering 

building in the dust-obscured distance. 
Although the first shock and its rever- 
berations were spent within ten seconds 
of time, the period was sufficiently awful 
and prolonged for all these thoughts and 
emotions to 1m- 





undermined as 
my surround- 
ings. 

Amidst the 
rapid succession 
of feelings of 
surprise and con- 
sternation my 


first coherent 
thought seems 
now to have 


been one of con- 
sideration for 
maintaining an 
upright position 
during the 
strange tumult. 
This I did with 
great difficulty, 
performing in 
the air all sorts 
of convolutions 
with my arms 
and body. Then 
there seem to 
have hurried 
through my mind 
with startling 
rapidity a chao- 
tic mixture of 
emctions — fear, 








press themselves 
indelibly on my 
mind. 

Even during 
that time the 
twisting and 
writhing ap- 
peared to in- 
crease, the atmo- 
sphere suddenly 
became oppres- 
sive, thesky dark- 
ened ominously, 
and amidst it all 
I seemed to be 
saying to myself, 
“Will it never, 
never stop?” 
and I felt, with 
an involuntary 
shudder, that 
this must, after 
all, be the end of 
all creation, and 
that I was near 
to death, 

‘“*But under 
what terrible 
conditions,” I 
thought, ‘and 








annoyance, dis- 
comfort, dread, 
hopelessness—all resolved finally into 
one predominating feeling of recklessness 
as I swiftly glanced around me and 
realised the sad havoc being wrought, 
and on such a wholesale scale. 

As near as I can define the sensations 
of those awful sec onds, they seem to have 
been not unlike as though the earth were 
stretching and writhing in the fashion of 
some monstrous snake. 

I saw my friends, some standing there 
in most unnatural positions, with a similar 
mixture of feeling plainly written on their 


A Jamaican native woman, 


so far away from 
those so dear to 
me.” 

Life itself, for the moment, seemed to 
lose its value. My faculties and instincts 
seemed to become for a moment paralysed, 
failing to govern both mind and muscle, 
themselves, as it were, lost to the power of 
obedience. Others stood transfixed. 

This mute transfixation and the 
experience of sensations which are said, 
with some degree of truth, to haunt our 
dreams, quickly gave way, however, to 
reckless activity — both physical and 
mental in those unharmed, and mental 
in the crushed and maimed. 


Think of 
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Palm-trees at 
Castleton. 


the fearful 
pitch of frenzy 
reached in the 
minds of those 
pinned and 
crushed and in- 
capable of phy- 
sical activity. 
The crunch 
and crash of 
falling — brick- 
work and ma- 
sonry through 
woodwork and 
glass distorted 
with magical 
abruptness the 
stately hotel of 
a moment pre- 
viously into a 
mingled mass 
of  dust-enve- 
loped_ débris ; 
and imparted 








appearance of a monstrous, 
incongruous, badly used 
dolls’ house with the side 
removed, revealing at a 
glance the sectional ar- 
rangement of the hotel into 
its various rooms. With 
a providential intuitiveness, 
prompting, or instinct— 
call it what you will—I 
stepped asideas a telegraph- 
pole, snapped at its base, 
and held by the wires 
above, hurtled over the 
spot where I had stood, 
swinging with the momen- 
tum of a gigantic pendu- 
lum, which, striking me, 
would have felled me in- 
sensible to the ground, 
Mingled with the crash, 
crash of the toppling build- 
ings came the agonised 
yells of men, and_ the 
shrieks of women and 
children, higher, _ shriller 











to the structure 








the grotesque 


Climbing a coco-nut palm. 
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than the sounds of the creaking timbers 
and thud, thud of harder materials, cutting 
through the still air, and telling with 
fearful certainty of the panic, sadness, 
and horror beyond. 

The atmosphere was yet oppressive, 
but filled with terror-stricken shouts and 
yells coming from all directions. 

Then, when the earth had apparently 
lapsed into its normal state, collecting my 
thoughts and looking around, the realisa- 
tion dawned upon my bewildered mind of 
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by the ruthless sea. 
death ! ” 


“What a horrible 


I witnessed many unselfish, noble, and 
heroic deeds, and, sad to say, many 
damnable ones. I saw willing, spon- 
taneous acts of mercy and daring accom- 
plished with an utter disregard of the 
thousand and one risks of dangers 
threatening from above and on all sides, 
Piteous appeals for help echoed with 
urgent reiteration from all quarters. 
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Sugar-cane mill in a small holding. 


The Government now let out these mills at a small fee 


the terrible significance hidden away 
that otherwise commonplace ak — 
earthquake. It has been said no terror 
equals that of the earthquake. I believe 
it. 

At the time the possibility appeared to 
me by no means remote, indeed very 
probable, that all this was merely a fore- 
Tunner of some other dreadful happening 
to succeed it at any time; that the land, 
being so cracked and torn, was about to 
crumble, and slide away to be swallowed 





Whites were the first to rise to the 
occasion, 

Succour, exciting as the time was, was 
rendered manfully and strenuously, with a 
heroism which needs no telling but will 
ever live in the minds of the participators 
and conjure for the rest of their life those 
heavenly feelings of joy to the doer and 
thankfulness to the recipient. 

It was a fearful time 

Constant, heart-breaking, high-pitched 
appeals and unavailing prayers for help 
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Diving for ha'pence. 


came from all sides. Whathorror! Here upon him with a heavy thud in a deathly 
was a man beyond help, his head battered = swoon. I left them both dead. 

to a shapeless bleeding mass, discovered Whole streets of buildings had been 
by his frenzy-stricken wife, who wildly — levelled within thirty seconds, bruising, 
caressed his body, frantically shrieking, maiming, and killing their occupants. 


* Oh—oh—oh, my husband!” as she fell Crowds of shrieking people streamed 
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with maniacal frenzy towards the open 
spaces of the city, hundreds of them with 
heads and bodies cut and bruised and 
streaming with blood. 

For a time the blacks were panic- 
stricken, overwhelmingly demoralised, 
believing as they did that Doomsday was 
nigh upon them. 

They ran, who could, with their arms 
outstretched above their heads, calling 
upon God to “ have mercy upon us,” and 
to “save my soul, O Lord.” ‘They rushed 
along, urged on by the general feeling of 
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strongest nerves felt the high tension ; for 
all this destruction to property, this mar- 
ring and loss of life was really only the 
beginning of the ordeal, 


No one will be able to compute what 
share of the total havoc must be laid to 
the earthquake. ‘That it was considerable 
cannot be doubted. ‘To the already 
stricken city of Kingston, time was not 
vouchsafed to right its scattered faculties 
and disorganised people before one terror 
crowded on the heels of the other. 














A main street in ruins. 


panic, paying no heed to and _ passing 
the injured with indifference, and ignoring, 
if they heard, their appealing cries. 

Let it be said in fairness that they were 
panic-stricken, and knew not what they 


did. It was a panic that held some for 
days, others, perhaps, to the end of their life. 

Strong minds and loud voices quickly 
restored some of the men, if not to their 
senses, to a frame of mind which rendered 
them capable, under suitable leadership, of 
doing something in this world to justify 
their existence. 

Noble deeds were done. It 


was a 
horrible time—a time when 


even the 


Within twenty minutes, and almost 
before the shattered and torn remnants of 
thousands of structures—public buildings 
and homes—had settled in the disorder 
the destruction had brought about, 
flames were wildly crackling and soaring 
high over what is now the bier of the 
faith, hope, and industry of a couple of 
centuries, 

The amount of self-control required to 
encounter and bear the sudden shock of 
nature let loose in its blackest form, to 
wrench fellow creatures from the very 
jaws of death, to grapple with wind-swept 
flames without water, to labour on and on 
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without food and drink, to hope when 
there seemed no basis for hope, to have 
faith in the midst of such wanton havoc, 
was beyond ordinary capacities. 

Kew could respond. But good work 
was done by the natives, by whites, and 
by the officers and men of the West 
India Regiment, and the local police. 

The call was answered stoutly and 
bravely. ‘The spread of the fire, perilously 
near to the well-filled shippers’ rum-store, 
was prevented; pinned people were rescued 
from the approaching fire; crawling, 
maimed people lifted with care and 


carried to places of comparative safety. 
Sufferings were alleviated and other deeds 
of heroism and daring performed which 
will never be brought to light. 
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‘These men and women were few in 
number compared to the wholesale 
nature of the demands made upon 
them, and yet their untiring exertions, 
kept up amidst utter confusion and 
excitement of the highest pitch, did 
much towards forming some degree of 
organisation in the way of rendering first 
aid to the wounded. <A _ soothing word 
here and there did something towards 
pacifying many a soul as lacerated as 
its body. 

With relentless fury, fed by a fanning 
breeze, the gluttonous flames _ licked 
around the sun-dried wooden structures, 
and consumed in their terrible path both 
property and human bodies. 

The fire raged for thirty-six hours. 
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OXFORD PAGEANT ; 


OR, THE ESSENTIAL SHAPES OF KINGS AND QUEENS. 


BY DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, 
Master of the Robes. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR’S OWN DESIGNS, 


HERE will come a time, no doubt, 

[ when people will take an_ in- 

telligent interest in the history of 

their country. ‘That they have not done 

so before is due in a large measure to 

the appalling method of teaching in 
schools. 

One was taught to pick out the great 
personalities of history by dates, laws, 
little stories, which robbed the lesson of 
its delights by the dreary 
manner in which the facts were 
produced. 

History and geography, the 
two most romantic lessons in 
the world, were drummed into 
one, as if there was little reason 
in them but a means of filling 
up the time. 

It is as necessary to teach 
the colour and manners of 
the past ages as it is to 
teach their laws and religion: 
the one cannot be properly 
understood without the other, 
Clothes and colour are as vit- 
ally important as adjuncts to 
history as an inky cloak is to 
Hamlet. 

The Pageant of History —the 
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Pageant of History—what magnificent 
pictures it raises ! 

To see on the Sussex downs or the 
Dorset heaths the glint of Roman armour, 
the flutter of a Saxon cloak, the sparkle 
of a jewel on a ‘Tudor gown, is to invest 
these places with a poetry full of humanity, 
which adds to the soulless beauties of 
Nature. 

No man can be so pagan but he must 
realise the soul in clothes. 
To come across the gloves of 
Queen Elizabeth in a museum 
should give a man a wonderful 


thrill. How many men feel 
that? Few, I know. But the 
few who feel the sense of 


clothes sagged and moulded 
from contact with the dead have 
a joy in life which is well worth 
cultivating. 

To have touched a queen’s 
crown, to have put on Napo- 
leon’s coat, to take up a king’s 
shoes, to do these things in the 
right spirit is an education in 
the art of living. 

The idea of presenting his 
toric events in the form of 
pageants has wakened enormous 
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interest all over the country. This and 
that field outside a town have been 
suddenly invested with a romantic interest. 
Here you are shown 
how Harry Tudor 


looked astride a 
horse; there you 
shall see the ap- 


pearance of armour 
with sun full on it. 

What place better 
than Oxford for 
such a pageant ?— 
full of the most 
wonderful associa- 
tions, full still of 
old customs, and 
breathing at once 
the most modern 
spirit and the most 
ancient _ learning. 
This Oxford 
Pageant, which is 
to take place at the 
end of June, should 
be, though I say it myself, a sight worth 
seeing, not only for its colour and beauty, 
but as an example of how the dry bones 
of history can be raised to life by clothes. 

The pageant begins in a year, 727, 
which conveys nothing to most people, 
except, perhaps, it may raise a question : 
“Didn't they wear skins and paint them- 
selves blue ?” 

In the year 727 the country in front of 
the spectators will take on the life of 
that time. Saint Frideswide, the daughter 
of a sub-King of the Mercians, Didan 
by name, arrives by boat attended by her 
maidens. Algar of Leicester, a Prince 
who wishes to marry Frideswide, has 
followed her with some of his men. In 
a scene which is being prepared by 
Mr. Laurence Housman you will see how 
the Saint prayed for help, and how in 
answer to the prayer Algar is struck blind. 
He repents and vows to build her a 
convent on the very spot. Round this 
convent Oxford grew. 

As the Saint and her nuns go out of 
sight, there enter people preparing for the 
coronation of Harold. The field will 
take fresh life, new colour, a new scheme 
by which to visualise the age. ‘The best 
way in which to picture this is to imagine 
the figures on the Bayeux Tapestry come 
to life, the scheme of colour for that 
episode being based on the celebrated 
tapestry. 
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Little by little the pageant unfolds like 
a painted roll, coloured, moving pictures 
of the dead years. Henry the Second 
arrives in state, men in armour ride into 
our fields, people in various colours raise 
shouts of joy. ‘he Mayor and Corpora- 
tion come to meet the King and are 
presented with a charter. ‘This scene has 
been dramatised by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

‘Then follows the romance of Henry, 
Fair Rosamund, and Eleanor, and we 
end with the departure of Rosamund to 
the Convent of Godstow. 

After this, in due order, comes a pro- 
cession of the University in 1238, and 
the arrival of the Pope’s Legate. ‘The 
colours on the field shift and change: 
Friar Bacon (scene dramatised by Prof. 
Oman) arrives, the great ‘Town and Gown 
Riot takes place, Archbishop Arundel 
comes to seize heretics, and then we arrive 
at the interlude and a masque (riot 
dramatised by Mr. A. D. Godley ; masque 
by Prof. Raleigh). 

It is right and proper that an interval 
occurs here, because we are about to enter 
on a new era in clothes. Until now the 
dress has been rich in the colours of 
tapestry, there has been a glitter of armour 
and the dull brown of leather; draperies 
and cloaks, loose tunics, monkish-looking 
gowns and hoods have held the field. 
A burst of music and Henry the Eighth 
arrives with Katherine of Aragon and 





Katherine of Aragon. 


all her ladies to meet Cardinal Wolsey. 
The field becomes a carpet of splendour, 
red, gold, and black ; the rose of Wolsey’s 
robes, the velvet of Katherine’s ladies, 
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A glimpse of the Pageant. 
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form a magnificent colour-scheme which 
has been designed by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
and dramatised by Mr. J. B. Fagan. 

More than most kings, Henry, square 
build, flat cap, chain, all we picture, has 
fastened himself on our memory. He 
has endeared and embittered himself in 
the minds of girls and boys because, 
though it seemed human and interesting 
that he beheaded his wives, yet it was 
a grievous task having to remember the 
dates of his wedding days. 

From the time of Henry the Eighth 
the shapes of the kings and queens, the 
outlines of their clothes, seem to stick in 
the minds of most people, even those who 
have the least sense of history. But we 
should accustom ourselves to think, also, of 
all kings and queens, of all great men and 
women, as people of a certain shape, the 
shape in fact cf their age. I have tried to 
give, in my illustrations, some idea of my 
meaning, and this kind of shorthand should 
prove useful where one has to conjure up 
the past (a thing, by the way, 1 would 
have everybody practise, since, if it does 
nothing else, it gives one a sense of 
humility with a feeling of proper pride). 

To return to the pageant: We have 
next a scene of the degradation of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer which will show the exact 
ceremony, in colour and effect, of this 
interesting occurrence. Cranmer was 
first vested in his habit as Archbishop ; 
cn the credence table were laid a coarse 
set of vestments, the purple cassock, the 
amice, the rochet, the alb, the stole, the 
tunicle, the dalmatic, the maniple, the 
chasuble, the mitre, the gloves, the epis- 
copal ring, sandals, buskins, gremial, 
pastoral staff, crosier, and pallium. He 
was first vested in these and then degraded 
by each one being taken off, his official 
trappings removed, his hair clipped, his 
fingers scraped, and a yeoman’s gown 
and townsman’s greasy cap are put on 
him and he is led away by soldiers. 
Think of that in detail, and you will see 
how deeply interesting a pageant may be, 
and, if the word is not too frightening, 
how wonderfully educational. 

As the people of this episode leave the 
field there enters, mournfully and slowly, 
with solemn music, the funeral procession 
of Amy _ Robsart— mourners, _ heralds, 
ladies and gentlemen in black, the only 
note of colour being the various heraldic 
devices on the bannerols and the bier. 
The field, responsive to the voice of 





history, once again 
shows us how full of 
romance our country 
is, how, if we had 
but the eyes to see 
and the minds to 
direct them, there is 
not a field in England 
but could reproduce 
some vivid picture of 
the past from its soil. 

Often and often in 
a country lane one 
can rout out ghosts in 
all the full splendour 
of historic clothes ; 
knights seeking ladies 
in distress, monks 
riding from one mon- 
astery to another, 
men and women on 
cavaliers, cropheads, 
highwaymen in masks, throng silently 
down the lane. The past yields up her 
tapestries, and they are not faded but full 
of colour. ‘The mind can travel back to 
what date it chooses, and many a long 
mile of road can be made gorgeous with 
ghostly pageants and processions if only 
we learn how to see them. 

Day after day we deliberately ignore 
the sweets of life and the beauties of 
imagination ; we cut ourselves off from 
romance, poetry, splendour, because, if 
you please, some one has cried that Pan 
is dead, or that dreams are nonsense. 

I argue, quite seriously, that, with all 
these pageants about to be performed, 
no one has need 
of a dull moment 
for the rest of 
his life, if he will 
only go, see, and 
treasure up the 
visions he may 
see there. 

The Catholic 
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pilgrimages, gay 


Church in her 
wisdom has 
realised the 


value of clothes, 
the sense of 
dig ‘ty and _ re- 
fine.nent they 
give, as has no 
other institution. 
Days of fasting, 
feast days, times 
of joy, of thanks- 
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giving, have each their appropriate colour ; 
by these colours we may know the seasons 
and the soul of the seasons. A sense of 
colour adds a refinement to life which we 
can ill do without, and it is astounding 
how slight is the observation of most 
people when a little care would give them 
great pleasure. 

The gleam of light through green leaves 
in a dark wood ; the curious vividness of 
red roofs against a thundercloud; the spark 
of light given by a bright dress in a dark 
street—these things one saves up against 
moments of depression. I have been saved 
goodness knows what unhappy moods 
by the sight of a brilliantly lit fruit-shop. 

‘The Oxford Pageant (to return to the 
main topic) will give not only the broad 
effects of histori- 
cal colour, but, 
with the infinite 
resources of the 
various learned 
men on the Com- 
mittee, the craft 
of the Master of 
the Pageant, Mr. 
Lascelles, the 
music of Sir 
Hubert ‘Parry, 
and, indeed, with 
all the forces 
gathered to- 
gether, it should 
prove an event 
of historic im- 
portance. Re 
membering 
always that it is 
a pageant, a 
series of moving scenes, every detail will 
be carefully considered from the historic 
point of view, as well as from the broad 
effect which must be essential to get the 
effect—as they say in theatres—over the 
footlights. 

Following the funeral procession comes 
the procession of Queen Elizabeth into 
Oxford, and that is followed by a scene 
dramatised by Miss Wordsworth—the arti- 
val of James the-First and his Queen and a 
halt made by them while Mr. Shakespeare 
produces a little play for their benefit. 

Charles the First now arrives on the 
scene, and one’s mind travels instinctively 
to Van Dyck and his silvery art. From 
Charles happy we go to Charles sad, and 
music announces the surrender of Oxford 
(the scene by Mr. Robert Bridges). 





William of Orange. 














Later James the Second is seen, and Mr, 
Stanley Weyman has dramatised this ; and 
then the whole winds upwith aneighteenth- 
century fair. ‘This fair should be a 
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fine sight, with several hundred people 
in Georgian dresses, with booths and 
stalls, with criers of all kinds, minstrels, 
mummers, country dances, and, in fact, 
all the fun of the fair. The grand finale 
when the fifteen hundred odd performers 
pour into the fair will, I venture to think, 
be remembered. 

Well-known writers, artists, historians, 








Elizabeth. 


professors are giving their services, while 
over each department there is a head who 
8 responsible for the work of his helpers. 

Christ Church Meadows with the river 
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will be the stage and background, and 
with Fortune and the Sun helping, the 
many colours, the variety of dresses, 
should look resplendent in the open air. 

Like Mr. 
Wegg, I feel 
bound, as a 
friend, after 
profession- 
ally “declin- 
ing and fall- 


»? 


ing,’ te 
drop into 
poetry. 


So many 
tailors chat- 
ting together 
across the 
centuries, 
until the 
chain of 
gossip goes 
from that Queen Anne. 
gentleman 
who is sewing skins together with a flint 
needle to the man who sits embroidering 
Beau Brummell’s socks, that is history. 
We are about to call up ghosts, fine- 
clothed ghosts, and make them once 
more tread the years as they were wont 
todo; Harry Tudor shall nod to Charles, 
who will walk in the fair with Harold; 
Fair Rosamund shall 
lean on the arm of 
James the First; and 
Shakespeare and Bacon 
buy oranges from a girl 
with a sprigged cotton 
frock and a mob cap. 

Peasants in homely 
colours, browns, blacks, 
greens, and greys shall 
hob-nob- with Anne 
Boleyn and Katherine’s 
ladies. And we shall re- 
turn, some of us, to the 
streets of London with 
a blaze of colour in our 
eyes and a warmth of 
romance in our hearts, 
and some of the ghosts 
of the pageant, those we 
liked the best, shall walk George IV. 
before us along Picca- 
dilly, where, maybe, we shall smile to 
see Sterne turn down Bond Street, or 
weep to see Charles ride mournfully to- 
wards Whitehall. 



















































“The crowd withstood and struck back with clubs and pikes and knives.” 
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IV.—* THE WHIFF OF GRAPESHOT.” 


move that a Supreme Being 

should exist. He had not much 
humour, that bilious Citizen Robespierre. 
No one in the Convention was so rash as 
to tell him so. They shut their eyes to 
the ludicrous, ghastly madness of it, and 
voted for the immediate creation of a 
Supreme Being. It was the fine flower 
of the Revolution, a god by act of 
Parliament, a god born of Robespierre. 
But some of the Jacobins smiled side- 


‘ ‘HE Citizen Robespierre rose to 


ways. 
A féte was decreed in honour of 
Robespierre’s offspring. “A sea of 


flowers,” they tell you, “ drowned Paris. 
Every window had its garland or its flag,” 
and the Citizen Robespierre put on a sky- 
blue coat. It was decent to be fine on 
his god’s birthday. ‘Streams of people, 
tivers of flowers,” flowed to the garden 
of the ‘Tuileries. Thither the citizen 
Robespierre, bearing a bouquet of wheat 
and flowers, led his obedient sheep, the 
members of the Convention. He marched 
in front, in state, alone, the bilious little 
man. But some of the sheep looked at 
him queerly. “ Even in creating god one 
should be modest,” said Tallien in 
Carnot’s ear. 

In the midst of the vast throng stood 
statues of Atheism, Anarchy, and Egoism, 
hideous as sansculotte art could make 
them, appalling to the eye. There also 
was a rostrum, and upon it the members 


It was not 
They were vilely uncomfort- 
They murmured against Robes- 


of the Convention crowded. 
big enough. 
able. 
pierre’s god. ‘The Citizen Robespierre 
explained in an oration how beautiful a 
god he had made, but the Citizen 
Robespierre’s voice was small, and the 
winds of Heaven strong, and they bore 
his recipe away. He took a torch and 
went forward, sky-blue and strutting, to 
fire those horrific statues. Robespierre 
putting a torch to Egoism—it is one of 
the great scenes of the world’s comedy. 
Egoism and Atheism and Anarchy (they 
were well steeped in turpentine) flamed 
nobly, and in the midst of the flames 
uprose with creaking machinery a larger 


fairer statue ... the Supreme Being, 
. incombustible, at least, if smutty 
. as strange an idol as ever man’s 


madness made. But they worshipped. 
There were hymns and processions and 
dances, and ardently all the people 
worshipped this strange god. Long lord 
of life and death in France, Robespierre 
was lord at that hour of the soul and hope 
and faith. One pities him. 

For making a god he did not stay the 
Terror one day. Ere that summer sun 
set the prisons heard a double tale of 
those whom the guillotine should claim at 
dawn. For making a god no Jacobin was 
robbed of his due debauch. That night 
3arrére gave a dinner at the Restaurant 
Méot, and Robespierre was there, and 
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Couthon the cripple, and Henriot, and St. 
Just, and Billaud, and Fréron, and Carnot. 
‘The table in the green room was strewn 
with roses. Barrére had some skill in 
dining. After the patties of Rouen veal 
came Gascon partridges cooked in a 
manner of his own with scraps of Bayonne 
ham. For drink he gave them a flood of 
"79 champagne. And yet the Jacobins 
were not harmonious. Robespierre must 
still be preaching of his Supreme Being, 
and his sermon was not gay. Henriot 
and St. Just, indeed, devout disciples, 
listened earnestly ; but Carnot yawned, and 
Fréron groaned, and Billaud shrugged his 
round shoulders and fidgeted. Poor 
Barrére, who liked a sermon as little as 
any man, unless he were the preacher, 
tried to make Robespierre drunk ; but 
Robespierre, unfortunately, had no vices, 
and his sermon seemed likely to be as 
continuous as the force of gravitation. 
The air was close, and the Jacobins grew 
heavy and hot with wine. St. Just was 
first to throw off his coat, and the others 
did likewise. Still the sermon went on. 


Barrére (who was growing desperate) cut 
it off a moment to say that he had sent 
for a dancer who was ‘Cypris herself.” 


Let them take the wine to the silver room 
and watch her. They went eagerly ; but 
Robespierre followed, and, while the girl 
postured for them, he must still be ex- 
plaining how he made his Supreme 
Being. Then Billaud, who had drunk 
perhaps enough, snapped at him. ‘‘Oh, 
you bore me with your Supreme Being !” 

It was a challenge to Robespierre’s 
empire. ‘The little man stopped short. 
You see him turn on Billaud, his bilious 
face drawn, red specks growing in the 
white of his eyes. Then he went on with 
his sermon again. 

Carnot was first to fly. He made 
heartburn from the white wine his excuse ; 
but Billaud winked at him and chuckled. 
In the outer room seeking his coat it 
happened that he took Robespierre’s 
instead. It felt strangely. He put his 
hand in the pocket and found a_ paper. 
It was in Robespierre’s writing. He read 
the title, “Traitors to Fraternity,” and 
beneath it ‘Tallien’s name and Barras’s 
and his own. Robespierre’s god was 
nothing, but Robespierre’s hate was to 
fear. Carnot hurried away. 

Madame Tallien’s salon was gay. You 
see her, the lovely dark woman, Diana’s 
form draped in ungirt diaphanous rose 
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dress. Her little white sandalled foot 
peeps out, and there is gold about her 
slim right ankle and a ring of gold on 
one tiny toe. Madame ‘Tallien leads the 
assault of womanhood upon the ‘error, 
Beside her is one in the springtime of a 
noble beauty, white as her shimmering 
white robe--the child whom Récamier 
has just wed. ‘There beyond, where 
Barras lingers, is ripe loveliness. She sits 
at her ease, clad in silver, gracious, care- 
less of Barras and all the world, plainly 
sufficient to herself. The full red lips, 
the warm life of her cheek, the velvet 
darkness of her eyes, wake a man’s pulse 
with longing. It is Josephine de Beau- 
harnais. 

Barras is talking love, and she looks up 
with that slow mysterious smile—the smile 
of woman’s power. He is mighty fine, 
the Citizen Barras, a tall, alert figure, with 
a square-tailed coat in stripes of white and 
sea-green and cherry-coloured breeches 
and sea-green stockings clocked with red, 
But all the men dazzle. Fouche’s sinister 
face rises above a peach-coloured stock. 
Tallien has his fox-coloured hair plaited 
over the temples and knotted back, and 
his coat is three shades of green and his 
stockings yellow. 

“Chief of Brigade Bonaparte!” Into 
the splendour a lean little man, his uniform 
shiny and dingy and darned. His head, 
that great neckless head with the lank 
untidy brown hair, is plainly too big for 
him. ‘ Chief of scarecrows !” says Tallien, 
with a sneer and a shrug and a stare. 
There was but one knew the thread- 
bare little man. Barras had seen him 
take Toulon, but Barras had not dreamt 
of him in a drawing-room, and Barras 
stared with the rest. 

Bonaparte strode up to Madame Tallien 
and saluted. Madame ‘Tallien surveyed 
the strange, little man with delectable 
mirth. “Citizeness!” he said. ‘‘Citizeness 
of the country of beauty! I am your 
suppliant—for trousers,” 

Madame Tallien made an ejaculation. 

“Not to cover me,” he explained, 
looking down at his own lean legs, which 
were, indeed, covered with patches. 
*‘ Citizeness, at Sablons three thousand of 
the soldiers of France cry out for trousers 
at least, and the Convention will vote 
them no inch of cloth, therefore, citizeness, 
I resort here. Here those who govern 
France ”—he took in ‘Tallien and Barras 
with one glance of his steel eyes—‘‘ come 
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“*Citizeness of beauty | am your suppliant,’ said Bonaparte.” 
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to be governed. Citizeness of beauty, 
give me trousers ! 

* After all,” said the citizeness, ‘ what 
has beauty to do with trousers?” 

“Beauty, citizeness, loves bravery. 
Without trousers we cannot be brave.” 

“Then are all women cowards ? ” 

“Not in the least. What could be 
braver than to face life in petticoats ?” 

“You please me,” said Madame 
Tallien. 

“It is what I intended to do,” said 
Bonaparte. 

* And do you always do what you want 
with woman ?” 

“JT make it a habit not to fail.” 

“ But how tedious—oh, for the women, 
I mean! It would doubtless ”—her 
quick eyes wandered from Bonaparte, for 
Carnot had come in in a hurry, and she 
saw him gather her husband and Barras 
and draw them away to an inner room— 
“it would doubtless ”—distracted, she 
ended the sentence—‘“ be wiser of me— 
to see you—no more,” 

“Many people,” said Bonaparte, “ will 
wish they had never seen me before I am 
done with the world.” 


” 


Her eyes lingered on him a moment. 


He was surprising. But her thoughts 
were away. She rose. “Pray give me 
leave af 

* Certainly, citizeness ” — Bonaparte 
made way—“ but give me trousers.” 

Madame Tallien followed her husband. 

Bonaparte was not well pleased with 
her. She had had the sense to be 
impressed by him, but also she had for- 
saken him for her husband. In that 
husband’s doings, in the events of the 
last moment, Bonaparte also was interested, 
He waited to know why Carnot came 
sweating with hurry, yet pale, to consult 
Tallien and Barras, and what the issue 
would be. So he lingered in the salon: 
andas he moved, dingy, unheeded, through 
that variegated company, he came upon 
Josephine de Beauharnais. . . . ‘The first 
time. She lay on a couch alone. 
Through the silver mist of her gown 
Bonaparte saw the full ripe beauty of her, 
very woman of very woman, womanhood 
ect, ... 

‘Lhe stark, greedy force in him throbbed 
to the woman, and in that instant chose 
her for its need. . He checked and 
drew in his breath: ‘ Citizeness, I am 
your soldier,” he said. Man’s being 
challenged woman’s. 
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She looked up with that slow smile of 
hers—the smile of sex, mocking, mysterious, 
Bonaparte’s eyes gleamed like stars of 
steel, the grim lines of jaw and brow 
stood gaunt. Josephine’s. smile quivered 
and faded out. She looked nervously 
from side to side like a frightened child, 

“ Citizeness, I lay my glory at your 
feet,” said Bonaparte, and his voice was 
harsh and unsteady. 

Josephine shrank away. He amazed 
and frightened her. She answered him 
with a weak laugh and a banality. “ You 
are very generous, citizen.” 

‘Generous ?” cried Bonaparte, and the 
blood mantled dark in his grim face, 
“Generous? Is it generous to give when 
giving is the soul’s joy? It is all for you, 
citizeness—all that J win—the world full 
of power and glory.” 

“Oh, I can do without glory,” said 
Josephine, with her light laugh. “ It is 
happiness I want.” 

“Then you have only to love me. 
Abandon yourself, fling yourself into the 
arms of my soul. My being is only to 
bring you happiness, You were made to 
be mine. Accomplish your purpose, that 
is body’s joy and soul’s.” 

And all Josephine had to say, was: ‘Oh, 
but I have never seen you before, citizen !” 
And then she directed her eyes and his 
round the crowded salon, She could 
never forget propriety. 

Bonaparte was beyond all that. (rom 
under his great, gaunt brow grey flame 
clove at her. He caught her wrist hard. 
“God! do you know how I am curbing 
myself?” he muttered hoarsely. “I am 
not a man, I am manhood-—force—force ; 
and you—you are not some woman, you 
are womanhood—the matter of life. I 
want you! Do you understand? I want 
you!” 

‘¢ But you hurt me,” said Josephine. 

“Tt will please you to be hurt.” 

“Oh, will you let me go!” she cried, 
indignant. 

*T shall never let you go. 
bound to me while we last !” 

“ After all,” said Josephine, “you are 
very absurd. Are you not now an absurd 
citizen?” She gave that foolish light 
just of hers, and began to unclasp the 
bro®h grip on her wrist with coquettish 
fingers. ‘You see ”—she patted his hand 
in playful punishment—‘‘ you. know 
nothing—whatever—about me. And 
never will!” Smiling archly, she looked 
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up at Bonaparte. But those fierce intent 
eyes of his were set on her form, her full 
ripe womanhood. . . . The smile froze 
on her lips. She shivered a little. 

Bonaparte’s eyes flashed upon hers. 
“You are mine. The wife for me. You 
know it!” 

She hid her face in her hands, quiver- 
ing. “No!—no! You frighten me!” 
she muttered. 

Bonaparte laid his hand on‘her bare 
shoulder. ‘I shall frighten you till your 
soul is one with mine,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

And while Josephine shrank away into 
the corner of the couch, ‘Captain 
Cannon!” said some one. “Captain 
Cannon !” It was the name Bonaparte had 
earned at ‘Toulon. He turned and saw 
Barras at his elbow. “ Interrupting your 
amour——” said Barras, grinning, and 
linked arms with him and walked him 
away. 

Josephine raised herself with a dainty 
shudder and an “ Ouf!” of relief. ‘‘ Oh, 
but he is mad—and he is like an east 
wind!” said she, and with that shut the 
windows of her luxurious soul on him 
and went across the room to coquette 
with Carvoisin. 

A while before Tallien and his wife and 
Barras and Carnot were met in the inner 
rom. “I have been dining with Robes- 
pierre,” says Carnot, still nearly breath- 
less, 

“Menu, sermon with sermon to follow,” 
said Barras. 

“My poor friend, take a pill,” said 
Tallien. 

“You had better joke to-night,” quoth 
Carnot. “‘lo-morrow you may not have 
heads.” He turned on the woman: 
“Our Lady of Tallien, are you ready to 
follow Marie Antoinette ?” 

“Tam more beautiful than she. And 
less virtuous. ‘There isa man or two would 
fight for me.” She smiled at him in the 
power of beauty. Then, with a grimace : 
“Eh, but he sickens me, that butcher! 
You must stamp upon him, Tallien !” 

“Well,” said Tallien, ‘‘and what is the 
Bilious planning now ?” 

“We have the honour to be _ his 
enemies, Barras and you and I”—and 
Carnot told of the paper in Robespiérre’s 
coat. Barras whistled, and Tallien looked 
glum. 

“But enfin!” cried Madame Tallien, 
her dark eyes sparkling. ‘Ah, you must 
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finish with him now! Thank God! I 
am weary to loathing of the blood.” 

3arras whistled again. ‘‘”Tis we or he 
in fact,” he said. 

“He will be the devil to finish with, 
our Bilious,” muttered ‘Tallien. 

His wife turned upon him, fierce, radiant, 
lovely. “Oh, that I were a man!” she 
cried. 

“Then there would be some very 
unhappy women,” said ‘Tallien. ‘“ But 
what ails the Bilious with us?” 

‘*T am not very obedient,” said Carnot, 
with a grim smile, “and you make jokes. 
Well, what is to do?” 

‘Tallien rubbed at the plaits of his fox- 
coloured hair. ‘ ‘There is more than one 
who does not love him for his Supreme 
Being,” he said thoughtfully. ‘“ And he 
has long been a bore, our Bilious. It is 
not the way to be loved in France.” 
They began to count names in the list of 
the Convention. 

Then Barras broke off with an “ Ah, 
bah, what is a vote? ‘The gendarmes are 
his, and the mob.” 

** And the army ?” Carnot asked. 

Barras checked his mouth half open 
and stood so,dumb. . . . Then, ‘*I know 
the army a little. . Wait!” He went 
out to seek Bonaparte, and found 
him, and took him to Madame Tallien’s 
boudoir. Amiably he set a chair, and, 
‘“*My dear Captain Cannon,” says he, “ it 
was you who took Toulon.” 

“T have not forgotten it,” Bonaparte 
snapped, ‘‘though the Government has.” 

** Ah, I know that the Government has 
not rewarded you duly, and——” 

“The Government has rewarded me 
damnably. Doubtless your recommenda- 
tions have availed.” 

* My dear Captain Cannon,” said Barras 
smoothly, ‘it is hard to make our 
Robespierre do anything for the soldiers 
of France. But doubtless in their 
affections you have your reward.” 

“You will some day see how the 
soldiers of France will follow Bonaparte.” 

“Would that I could give you the 
chance to leadthem! Alas, my friend ! our 
dictator—faith, I forgot myself !—our 
Supreme Being, our Robespierre, has little 
honour for soldiers.” Barras paused, his 
crafty brown eyes smiling genially. Bona- 
parte’s face was of a sphinx. Barras 
became unselfishly indignant. ‘‘ By the 
Republic! the soldiers of France are 
scurvily treated! We—we, their friends, 
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are helpless. 
they do not right themselves. 
paused for a reply. Again Bonaparte 
failed to oblige him. But Barras was 
stillamiable. ‘ My dear Captain Cannon, 
I am glad you came here to-night. I wish 
you to be sure Barras does not forget your 
vast services to France. Barras is your 
friend—your friend, and the friend of 
the army. If you knew how I have 
urged the army’s cause upon the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety! I shall move in 
it again, be assured. 1 shall not rest till 
the army has its rights.” 

“That is your duty,” snapped Bona- 
parte ; and Barras got no more out of 
him. 

Nevertheless, when Barras went back 
to ‘Tallien and Carnot, and Madame 
Tallien asked, ‘‘ Well ?”— 

“Not ill,” said Barras, rubbing his 
hands. “It was the citizen that wanted 
trousers. And [think I know what else he 
wants. Hecan make soldiers fight, that 
citizen... A good tool. Leave the army 
to me.” And then they began to talk 


But I protest I wonder 
” Again he 


intrigue, which, to be just, they well 
understood. 
And so on the eve of Robespierre’s 


god-making a new plot began to form 
against Robespierre. What had he to 
fear? He had beaten down Brissot and 
Danton and Desmoulins. Never one on 
whom his hate fell had lived. What 
hope for these? Why, these knew how 
to be knaves. 

‘The iconoclasts have said that Bonaparte 
also had that ability. Bonaparte had seen 
the mind of the amiable Barras legible as 
a book. ‘The amiable Barras, he perceived, 
desired to rebel against the divinity of 
Robespierre, and was in need of soldiers 
to help him, It was then probable that 
the divine Robespierre would need 
soldiers to put down Barras. Bonaparte 
had no prejudices. He despised them 
both. He was ready to fight for either. 
It was desirable to be on sale to both. 
Then let them bid! With the morning 
he made a call on Robespierre. 

Robespierre lodged in austere Republican 
simplicity over a cabinet-maker’s shop in 
the Rue St. Honoré. Bonaparte sat upon 
a mound of shavings and made friends 
with the cabinet-maker—he was always at 
ease with common folk—while Robespierre 
finished his morning coffee. When he 
was brought upstairs he found the bilious 
little man in a nankeen dressing-gown with 
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Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions.” Robespierre, 
who did not love soldiers, nodded stiffly 
to his salute. ‘ Bonaparte. Chief of 
Brigade. From Sablons,” said Bonaparte, 
military fashion. 

“You ought to be at your post,” said 
Robespierre peevishly. 

“Even if I have no trousers?” said 
Bonaparte. ‘ We have not many trousers 
at Sablons, citizen. I request that you 
would ask mother France to give us 
trousers.” 

Robespierre made an oration upon the 
Republic’s right to claim the allegiance of 
her soldiers whatever they suffered. 

“Oh, I come to assure you of my 
allegiance !” said Bonaparte. 

‘It is not to me you owe allegiance. It 
is to France,” said Robespierre, and made 
another oration upon the moral obligation 
of the perfect soldier to fellow citizens, to 
the Government, to France. 

Bonaparte bit down his impatience. 
The Citizen Robespierre was not amusing. 
But there was business to do. ‘ ‘lo you 
our allegiance,” he persisted, ‘‘ since you 
are France, citizen. It may be you have 
enemies ’—he paused artistically. He 
saw Robespierre’s eyelids flicker. 

“T have had enemies,” said Robespierre. 

‘“‘Some perhaps live yet,” said Bonaparte, 
drooping his voice. 

Red spots came in Robespierre’s eyes. 
* What do youmean?” hecried. “ What 
do you know? Who are they?” The 
passion for suspicion and hate distorted 
his lean bilious face. 

“Who are the 
citizen? They are yours. 
know who are false to France. 
false to you.” 

Robespierre rocked himself together. 
His lean lips, drawn sideways, were twitch- 
ing. He made a strange, hissing noise. 
“ False to me!” he muttered. “I know 
them. One must strike !—strike! It is 
for liberty! ‘Io root out the enemies of 
Liberty. It is the cause of Humanity ! 
Strike !—strike ! I know them, the traitors 
to Equal Fraternity. ‘Their blood too!” 
Then he looked up and saw Bonaparte, 
and started, and began to make an oration 
about tyrannicide and Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. 

Bonaparte heard it to theend. Then: 
‘Citizen, the champions of liberty are in 
danger sometimes. If you are in need, 
call me. I am a soldier. Bonaparte, 
Chief of Brigade. At Sablons. Where we 
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want trousers.” He saluted again with 
the soldierly air that Robespierre hated, 
and strode out. So he put himself up 
for sale. 

The rag-pickers were busy still in the 
street as he tramped away. While he 
crossed the Place de la Révolution the 
guillotine began its day’s work. 

He tramped on, close lipped, a thou- 
sand visions jostling behind that great, 
dark brow. 

Now ‘lallien and Carnot and Barras 
were up and at work, ‘Tallien and Carnot 
moving swiftly from Jacobin to Jacobin, 
frightening, cajoling, bribing with promises. 
Barras had gone to Josephine de Beau- 
harnais. 

She kept him waiting an hour in the 
litle drawing-room of the Rue Chan- 
tereine before she came down. Then she 
was daintily elaborate in a déshabillé of 
lace. She yawned at him. “See how 
I love you,” said she. “ For I hate to 
get up till the sun goes down,” She held 
out white hands to him. 

Barras took them, and took her in his 
arms, She resisted enough to make his 
kiss piquant. ‘‘ You know how to be a 
woman,” said he. 


Josephine freed herself, and pruned her 


disordered feathers. ‘‘Ouf! 
hard,” she said. 

“All alike?” Barras grinned. 

“If they had not different faces one 
would not know them apart.” 

“T was afraid you were taking some 
one else for me last night.” 

“How then?” Josephine’s eyes were 
round in honest innocence. ‘‘ What, the 
little soldier man? But, my friend, he is 
mad, quite mad !” 

“That was love, my dear,” 
grinned. 

“He said he was foree—force ”—she 
tried toimitate the brazen ring of Bona- 
parte’s voice—“and I was the matter of 
life! Ouf!” she shuddered daintily. 

“All love, my dear,” quoth Barras. 

“Then I know nothing about love.” 
She lay back in luxurious ease, smiling at 
him. ‘And do you think that, my 
friend ?” 

Barras came and kissed her nose. “I 
think you are a charming toy, my dear. 
But one cannot always play.” He stood 
over her, and his dark face set into serious 
Cunning. “Listen now, my dear.” 

_ Josephine pouted. ‘But I hate to 
listen when I am told to.” 


men are 
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“Do you want to listen to your head 
falling into the basket ?” 

Josephine shuddered, and grew pale. 
“You are horrible,” she said, “and I 
hate you.” She turned her back on him. 

“If you are wise,” said Barras thought- 
fully, “ there is no reason why you should 
be guillotined.” 

Josephine began to cry. 
you are perfectly—horrible.” 
“It is only necessary 

Captain Cannon a little.” 

Josephine started round in amazement, 
her handkerchief half-way to her wet eyes. 
“Love him?” she gasped. ‘I should 
not know how. Heismad. He frightens 
me horribly.” 

Barras tapped her shoulder. “ Listen, 
my dear. Do you want to die? Our 

3ilious, our Robespierre, he wants more 
blood. It is now ‘Tallien and Our Lady 
of Tallien and me and all our dear friends. 
Well, we do not want to oblige him by 
dying. But he has the power, not we. 
We want a soldier to save us, and our 
little Captain Cannon is the man. He 
will not stand on ceremony. He can 
make men fight. But he is not the man 
to do things without pay. Well, you can 
pay him, my dear. Love him a little, and 
save your pretty neck and mine.” 

Josephine, who was crying gently at the 
thought that any one should be so unkind 
as to kill her, protested again. ‘But Ido 
not know how to love him.” 

Barras laughed. “ Pretend, then. 
know how to do that, my dear. 
not bea fool! It is life or death for you 
and me. He'll not eat you. One man is 
much like another.” 

** He is not,” Josephine wailed. “ What 
am I to do with him ?” 

Barras still laughed. ‘If you’ve forgot 
how you make love toa man, I remember. 
Write him a pretty letter.” 

So, tearful, reluctant, Josephine wrote 
her first love letter to Bonaparte. Barras 
dictated it. 

They had nearly done when ‘Tallien 
broke in, red faced, his fox-coloured hair 
awry. ‘‘ Barras! Ah, here you are at 
last! Do you know what the Bilious has 
done now? Thérése is arrested!” Thérése 
was his wife. 

Barras whistled. 

“Thérése !” Josephine screamed. ‘Oh, 
my dear Thérése, what shall I do?” 

Barras turned on her. ‘ Unless you 
want your dear Thérése’s head to play ball 
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with yours, be a little fervent to our Captain 
Cannon.” 

And so that strange love letter ended in 
a most agitated hand thus : 


“Come to me then. You spoke to my 
heart last night. Lama friend who loves 
you. 

“VEUVE BEAUHARNAIS.” 


“For our little Corsican gunner,” 
Jarras explained to the fuming ‘Taliien. 
“ Finish—Josephine. I will see that he has 
it. Come, Tallien!” and he thrust the 
letter into his pocket and drew ‘Tallien 
away. ‘It is perhaps a mistake of the 
Bilious,” he said coolly. “There are 
many men besides you who love Our Lady 
of ‘Tallien.” 

* Do you think so?” said her husband 
with some relief. 

It was for that Robespierre condemned 
her. When Bonaparte left him with hate 
and suspicion spurred to rage in his soul, 
his first purpose was to have ‘Tallien 
arrested. He hated ‘Tallien for a fop 
who joked, a soft-hearted traitor who had 
guillotined but three hundred of all the 
But ‘Tallien’s 
wife he hated more. ‘The dark Diana 
with her cult of loveliness and luxury and 
woman’s grace—in her was the strongest 
foe of his grim, murderous rule. Woman- 
hood and the power of womanhood were 
bitterly alien to the Terror, He saw that 
dimly, the little fanatic of theories, and at 
Madame ‘Tallien, the leader of woman- 
hood, he struck. 

So, too, he would punish Tallien with 
worse than death. If ‘Tallien bore it 
meekly—well. He might perhaps be 
pardoned. If he dared rebel, he also 
must die, after the pleasure of feeling his 
wife’s death. ‘That punishment would be 
exquisite. Robespierre was a connoisseur 
in emotions, 

Tallien, whatever he was, was not 
that. He stormed into Robespierre’s 
room snorting with decent, honest wrath. 
“You have arrested my wife, Robespierre !” 
he thundered. Robespierre blinked at 
him, did not trouble to deny it. “ What 
is the charge, then?” 

“That we shall 
Tallien.” 

Tallien roared a great oath. ‘‘ Trial ? 
Little Bilious, do not think she will ever 
come to trial! I will raise France upon 
you. I will bring the army against you. 


guilty citizens of Bordeaux. 


hear at the trial, 
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3y my soul, I will move the world to 
crush you.” He stopped, vanting, in- 
articulate. ‘For the last time, Robes- 
pierre! Set her free, and I will spare you.” 

Robespierre blinked at him. 

‘For the last time, then, farewell, 
have chosen death, little Bilious, 
i 
ing. 

Robespierre gave a little shrug of one 
shoulder. He was not afraid. But some- 
thing in ‘Tallien’s fervour startled his 
mind, It would be well to make sure of 
the army. He turned to the table and 
wrote a letter to that Chief of Brigade at 
Sablons. ‘Then he went to council with 
his brother and St. Just and Henriot, the 
commandant of gendarmes. 

All that day, ‘Tallien, his fox-hair 
bristling in disorder, hurried from man to 
man, ardent, persuasive, inspired. He 
had Barras, that great manager of men, 
to help him, and Carnot dealing with the 
graver souls. 

In his tent at Sablons Bonaparte had 
two letters. With one  Robespierre 
announced his intention of moving that 
arrears of clothing and pay be made up 
to the army at once, and begged the 
Chief of Brigade to call on him. Bona- 
parte smiled. “It appears things march 
in Paris,” said he, and turned to his other 
letter. 

Then the keen eyes flamed, and his 
brow was dark and hot. He started up, 
shouting for his horse. ; 

Josephine lay easily on a couch, the 
glory of her womanhood veiled in white. 
Beneath her bosom was a band of crimson. 
Diamonds sparkled, half hidden, in her 
black hair, and the red light of rubies 
came from the white hollow below her 
neck. In her wide, dark eyes, on her full 
lips, was that mocking mysterious smile. 
Away by the door stood Bonaparte, the 
little dingy man, his great gaunt brow 
dark with passionate blood—stood still as 
a man of bronze. . . . Then darted across 
the room and fell on his knee beside her 
couch and flung his arm across het 
bosom and held her hard while his eyes 
glared grey light. “My love, my life!” 
he cried harshly. 

Josephine’s smile died. She flushed 
and turned her head away, and looked 
at him again and turned again. ‘Oh, but 
you hurt me!” she complained. 

Bonaparte laughed. ‘My beautiful, 
my sweet, my incomparable, love must 
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hurt, such love as ours, and still we would 
be hurt more, and the hurt is joy.” He 
grasped her against him with passionate 
strength, he covered her arm with fierce 
hot kisses. 

Josephine tried to draw herself away. 
“Oh, but you must not!” she protested. 
“Tt is not right of you! Indeed you 
must not!” 

“You are mine, mine altogether, mine 
eternally !” cried Bonaparte. 

“Oh, I do not think it is like that!” 
said Josephine. 

“You love me. I have it in your 
hand—that beautiful, that gracious hand” 
—he crushed it against his lips—“‘ this 
wrote that you love. ‘There is but one 
way to love me. I will show you. 
Come!” He was drawing her to lie 
upon his breast. 

** But no!—but no!” 
**T should not like to.” 

“Come to me! You are mine! I 
give you all the need of a woman and all 
the world beside. Ah, I will show you 
how a man can love!” He grasped her 
to his breast, his breath on her lips, the 
glaring light of his eyes dazzling her. She 
had no words, no power left. She was 
still and limp in his arms. “Kiss me 
now! Kiss me your love!” he bade her, 
and she answered his greedy burning lips 
—Josephine’s facile kisses. ‘Then suddenly 
he looked up at her, his lank hair tumbled 
wildly over his flushed face and fierce 
steel eyes: “Ah! you are womanhood 
itself as I am manhood, and we surge to- 
gether and meet in flame.” 

“You will not let me be guillotined, 
will you?” said Josephine. 

“You!” he cried, and the brass voice 
rang. ‘Who dares think of your death ? 
I would save you from all the world in 
arms. I would keep you against heaven 
and hell, you, my love, that I need!” 

“But Robespierre is very horrible,” 
said Josephine. 

Bonaparte laughed. 


cried Josephine. 


“ Robespierre ? 
Is it a thing of paste-board like him could 
touch my wife ?” 
“Our Captain 
have chosen his side.” 
humorous voice. 


Cannon appears to 
It was Barras’s 
Bonaparte started up, 
and dark and_= swearing. 
len thousand pardons,” said Barras. 
“[ discompose the  citizeness.” But 
Josephine did not appear discomposed. 
Only relieved. “Well, my Captain Cannon, 
you surprise me devilishly. But I am 
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glad to find you. You are 
then ?” 

“T am with who pays me, citizen,” 
quoth Bonaparte. 

*“Oh, but you promised you would 
save me!” cried Josephine. 

“Be easy, my heart,” said Bonaparte, 
over his shoulder. “ You are Bonaparte’s, 
You are safe already. Well, will you pay 
me, citizen?” . . . Barras made no bid, 

“My price then—my price is to 
be commissioned General of the Army of 
Italy.” 

Barras gave a great laugh of relief. He 
had been afraid of a demand for money. 
Commissions cost nothing. ‘Oh, for 
that !” says he, with a snap of his fingers, 
“stand by us against Robespierre and 
General of the Army of Italy, I salute 
you!” 

“Salute me in writing,” said Bonaparte, 

So upon Josephine’s heavily scented 
peper Barras promised to secure Napoleon 
Bonaparte the Italian command. ‘Then, 
“Good!” he said. “Come to me at 
‘Tallien’s to-night and we will arrange for 
our Bilious. Now permit me two words 
with the citizeness,” 

Josephine started up with alacrity and 
led the way to another room. ‘Then, 
Barras drew her to him and kissed _ her. 
“You have done well, my pretty,” said he. 

‘But I don’t know what I have done,” 
said Josephine. ‘‘ He wants to marry me.” 

** What a fool!” said Barras, and laughed 
and kissed her again. 

* But what am I to do?” said Joseph- 
ine plaintively. ‘* He is very absurd, you 
know, and I am very afraid of him. But 
he means to marry me. I know he does. 
Oh, cannot you take him away !” 

Barras shook his head slowly. . . . His 
cunning mind was considering the affair. 
The little Corsican was a good soldier, and 
might often be useful. He was infatuated 
with Josephine? Good! Let Josephine 
wed him, and in bondage to her he would 
be in bondage to Barras. . . . So little did 
the great manager of men understand Bona- 
parte. “Well, my dear, ” said Barras, 
tapping her cheek, “ marry him !” 

Josephine shuddered all over. “Oh, 
but I thought you loved me !” she wailed. 

Barras kissed her. ‘You are a charm- 
ing toy, my dear,” said he. ‘‘ Mind you 
amuse Captain Cannon.” ; 

“TI think you are very unkind,” said 
Josephine, and began to cry. But Barras 
was gone, 


with us 
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She bathed her eyes carefully before 
she went back to Bonaparte... . As 
soon as she was in the room he sprang at 
her and caught her in his arms. “ Incom- 
parable Josephine!” he cried. ‘‘ Ah, you 
are mine !—you are mine !” 

“T suppose so,” said Josephine. 

Bonaparte grasped her till she was breath- 
less kissing her again and again. ‘“ Mine, 
mine—mine for ever in the fierce union of 
love. Ah, love me well, Josephine, or my 
soul must die! Love me well! Sweetest, 
most beautiful, incomparable! Ah, be 
less lovely, thatI may love you less ! 
Mine, my life, soul of my soul! Rest 
now, rest in the arms of my love. I go to 
earn glory for you!” 

Off he went—to Robespierre. 

He persuaded that most suspicious of 
mortal men that he might count upon 
the allegiance of the army, then hurried 
off to arrange for his overthrow. 

It was a night of intrigue. Robespierre 
was busy and his brother and Henriot. 
Tallien and Barras and their friends had 
no rest till dawn was near. So they 
panted through the hot night in Paris, 
Where the breath of the hay was on the 
air, out at Sablons, the little brigadier 
wrote ten lines of orders for the morrow 
and lay down to dream of Josephine. 

On the morrow, when the Convention 
met, each man looked in wonder at his 
neighbour. They were both alive then 
as yet,and free. Who knew how long? 
A ghastly silence reigned in the Hall. 
The air was heavy on their eyes, and 
unhealthy. Now Robespierre was mount- 
ing the tribune—Robespierre in the 
sky-blue coat and nankeen trousers he 
wore to make god. Robespierre was 
speaking. It was the old tune—Liberty, 
Humanity : Humanity, Liberty : Supreme 
Being, Republican Virtue: ‘Traitors to 
Fraternity,—the old dreary cant. And 
working to the old end: ‘Traitors to 
Fraternity, to Sacred Fraternity, for them 
the tumbril, the guillotine! But now 
men look at each other and mutter. 
It is true then. . . . He does want 
blood then. . . . Whose now? . 
mine, by God !—not mine. .. . 

The thin voice scrapes on: “In the 
name of the Divine Principles of Re- 
publican Virtue I assail them, I accuse 
them, I e 

_ Tallien is up.“ You !—you!” Tallien 
Is shouting. “You, the tyrant!” And 
at the word whole ranks roar out their 
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fears. ‘‘ Citizens!” Tallien cries, ‘if the 
Convention dare not strike the Tyrant, 
then I dare—I!” and he plucks out a 
dagger and makes it flash in the sunlight 
—his wife’s dagger, they say. At the 
gleam of steel break forth mad shouts: 
“Tyranny !—tyranny! Down with the 
Tyrant! Death !—death!” and Robes- 
pierre’s friends try to roar them down and 
fail, and Robespierre struggles with words, 
and President ‘Thuriot clangs his bell, 
and all is chaos. Froth comes upon 
Robespierre’s pale lips, and his voice cracks 
and fails. They are all mad with their 
own din, and “ Accusation !” Tallien roars. 
“Decree of accusation!” and swiftly the 
decree is passed, and Robespierre accused 
— Robespierre and his brother and 
Couthon the cripple and St. Just and 
Le Bas. ‘They are condemned, they are 
packed away. With wondering relief the 
members go off home. It has been so 
easy after all. 

Arm in arm, drunk with success, Tallien 
and Barras came to ‘lallien’s house, and 
there they gave Bonaparte boisterous 
greeting, and drank deep and roared at 
him the stupid jokes of victory. In 
the midst of their mirth the bells clang 
from every steeple, and they hear the roll 
of drums. ‘Tallien is away in a frenzy to 
find out what it means, and Barras rushes 
after him, then turns back and _ fires 
nervous questions at Bonaparte. 

“ Enfin,” says Bonaparte with a shrug, 
and says no more. 

Tallien comes back, and, breathless, 
frantic, blurts out his tale. The turnkeys, 
Robespierre’s creatures, would not take 
Robespierre into prison. And Robespierre 
is free, and sits at the Town Hall devising 
massacre, and Henriot has brought all the 
gendarmes to help him, and the Town 
Hall is fortified, and the mob of Paris is 
packed about it yelling for the blood of 
Robespierre’s foes. What to do now ?— 
what to do ? 

Bonaparte beckons to his adjutant, one 
Murat, and Murat is gone riding as only 
Murat can ride, thundering through that 
turbulent summer eve. 

Barras had an inspiration then. Barras 
would call the Convention together again. 
A great deed! Bonaparte shrugged his 
shoulders and stretched himself out in 
Tallien’s easy-chair and went to sleep. 

But indeed the Convention had called 
itself together. At the sound of those 
alarm bells, at the tidings of Robespierre’s 
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mob, the good souls ran in panic to their 
hall. Like sheep they felt safer together. 
Like sheep they crowded together against 
danger. In a moment they voted 
Robespierre and his men outlaws, they 
sent missionaries into the streets to 
preach the crowds to their side, they 
named Barras general. And _ Barras, 
that great general, ran off to Bonaparte 
and shook him out of sleep: ‘One 
may act now, Captain Cannon!” he 
cried, “The Convention has declared 
him outlaw.” 

Bonaparte yawned at him, then 
stretched himself, and lounged to the 
window and put out his head. Still the 
bells were pealing, and the drums beat 
and the mob was roaring. ‘The hot, heavy 
air was fraught with sound. Bonaparte 
shrugged again. “I also shall have to 
make a noise, citizens,” said he, and he 
smiled at the night. . . . Now horsemen 
came clattering up the street, a half troop 
of cavalry. Bonaparte ran out and sprang 


to the saddle of his white charger and 
rode off in the midst. 

In the Place de Greve before the ‘Town 
Hall was packed all the scoundreldom 
of Paris, all the fanatics of Fraternity, 


all the madmen who loved and throve 
on the blood-streams of the ‘Terror, all 
who made it help them to blackmail and 
rapine and lust—all were thronged there 
with Henriot’s rascally gendarmes, a 
huge crowd armed with plentiful strange 
weapons ugly to see. 

Their yells went up to the star-spangled 
black sky. Ata window of the Town Hall, 
between torches, stood Robespierre, livid 
in the smoky light. He had a speech to 
make, of course. ‘The thin, dull stream of 
cant poured out once more. Liberty, 
Humanity : Humanity, Liberty: Supreme 
Being: Sacred Fraternity. . . . Through 
his thin voice came the clatter of steel. 

Horsemen were moving along the quay. 
A line of cuirasses glinted pale in the 
gloom. “The army !—the army!” men 
roared, and the crowd swayed to and fro. 
“Be at ease!” Robespierre screamed. 
“They are our friends—our brothers. 
They come to join us. Salute, my 
brothers !—salute!” He flung out his 
arms to the cuirassiers. He was very 
grateful to Bonaparte. 

But those cuirassiers took no heed of 
him. They defiled orderly into the Place 
de Gréve, while the crowd gave them 
room and welcome. ‘The cuirassiers were 
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silent. Bonaparte’s brazen voice rang; 
“Citizens, to your homes! Robespierre 
is outlaw! ‘To your homes, citizens!” 
Then Robespierre screamed wild words 
from his window and fell into a frenzy, 

The cuirassiers spurred their horses 
against the amazed crowd and struck with 
the flat of the sword, roaring, ‘‘ Give room! 
—give room! ‘To your homes!” But 
once the first shock was spent the crowd 
withstood and struck back with clubs and 
pikes and knives, and pistols flashed and 
snapped, and the cuirassiers were in eyil 
ee 

At the corner by the quay Bonaparte 
sat his white horse, and his eyes were 
steady on the fight. Robespierre 
gibbered and raved from on high. . 

Now the crowd had the upper hand, 
now the cuirassiers were beaten back. . . . 
Along the quay came at the double two 
companies of grenadiers, along the quay 
the jingle and clank and rumble of guns. 
Masked by the grenadiers, three guns un- 
limbered and trained upon the crowd. 

Bonaparte looked at them once over 
his shoulder, and said a word to the 
trumpeter at his side. ‘The trumpet 
sounded. ‘The cuirassiers broke out of the 
crowd, and as it surged after them, yelling, 
the grenadiers fell away from before 
the guns and the night was rent in yellow 
flame. 

Grape-shot blasted wide roads of death 
through the heart of the crowd, and 
before there was time to flee the guns 
swung a little, and flashed and _ roared 
again, and slew. It was enough. Shriek- 
ing in mad panic, the crowd of scoundrels 


‘turned and fought each other in their 


haste to be gone. ‘The cuirassiers swept 
the square as a wave sweeps a castle of 
sand away. : 

Over wounded and slain the grenadiers 
marched to the Town Hall and broke in 
to seize Robespierre. ‘They found him— 
found him with a ghastly wound in the 
jaw. He had tried to kill himself, and 
missed his aim. ‘They bound up the 
wound roughly to save him alive for the 
guillotine. ‘They dragged him out in his 
agony. By the lantern light in the door- 
way he saw Bonaparte. He jerked his 
guards back, and stood glaring into Bona- 
parte’s brow. His mangled face worked 
horribly. . . . God knows what wild hate 
gripped him. But he was ended. 
Fanatic of forms and theories, he had met 
the stark force of reality. Bonaparte 
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considered him with grave, merciless eyes. 
He babbled a little like a babe. Then 
they hurled him on and packed him on a 
tumbril. In the sky-blue coat he had 
worn to make god he was borne tortured 
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the worship of them and the slaughter 
for their sake. He had conquered, 
general of human force and human love. 

He was away to the Rue Chantereine 
-—away with his glory to Josephine. He 


‘Bonaparte stood alone,’ 


todeath. ‘The summer dawn was break- 
Ing as he went. 


lhe Reign of Terror was done. General 
of things as they are, Bonaparte had 


driven the fanatics down to death. His 
guns blasted the abstractions away, and 


had her in his arms, beautiful 
tremulous, his eyes blazed into 
“Tove, my queen, my goddess, soul of 
my soul, give me my prize! ways— 
always the conqueror while you love me. 
The first of an eternity of victories! Ah, 


and 
hers: 
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I bind my laurels about your white brow. 
I pour my glories into your sweet bosom. 
Give me love, my Josephine, only love. 
For you I conquered. For you I will 
conquer ever. Heart of my soul, it was 
for you I fought. For you the victory 
and its glory and fruit. That is the 
purpose of my life—to glorify you—to 
exalt you among women—to bring you 
honour and power and joy. My sweet, 
my incomparable, I am the messenger of 
gladness to you. In your joy only can I 
know joy. 

soul of my soul, let the fragrant lips 
speak! ‘Teli me !—tell me!” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Josephine. 

He crushed her on his heart. 
crushed her lips beneath his. 

Josephine was a little pleased. 

* * * * * 

A bride of a month, Josephine walked 
in her garden at Malmaison. It was near 
the end of Fructidor, and the roses were 
flowering again. She plucked a white 
one and gave it to Barras. Barras with 
a white rose! But Josephine had no 
humour. Barras took his rose and kissed 
each one of her fingers. Josephine 
laughed. “But you are a_ naughty 
citizen,” said Josephine. ‘You forget 
that I am a wife.” 

“Why should I remember it ?” laughed 
Barras. 

“It is certainly not 
Josephine, with a little grimace. “He 
wants so much, my Captain Cannon. 
Always transports, always ecstasy. You 
do not know how boring ecstasy is. 
Happily he loves his fighting. If he did 
nothing but love me I should be mad. 
But he is often with that good Carnot, 
or by himself planning his campaign in 
Italy. Poor Italy! If it finds him as 
oppressive as I—oh! My soul is one 
with his in the flame of the force of life. 
He talks to me like that at breakfast. 
Ouf! Decidedly he is a failure, monsieur 
my husband.” 

Barras brushed her chin with a full- 
blown rose so that the petals fell down 
over her bosom. “ Decidedly, madame 
his wife is a pleasing toy,” said he. 

“Heigho!” Josephine sighed lightly. 
“ But a wife is a broken toy.” 

“Tl prove that you are not,” said 
Barras, and slipped his arm round her 


He 


amusing,” said 
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and tilted her chin upward, kissed her 
cheeks and her mouth, 

She let him, and then slipped gracefully 
away ; and then with that foolish, light 
laugh of hers, ‘“‘ But indeed you are a 
naughty citizen,” said she gaily; . . . then 
the mirth froze upon her whitening face, 
and her mouth opened and shut. “ Look !” 
she muttered. Barras turned to. see 
Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte stood still, his big, lean face 
livid, the muscles stark and quivering, the 
heavy brow drawn down over eyes that 
flashed like lances of flame. Barras 
changed colour, and began to stammer 
something. “Go!” cried Bonaparte, and 
his voice rang back from the house wall. 

Barras hesitated with blundering feet 
plunged away. 

Bonaparte strode to Josephine and 
gripped her wrists, and the grey fire of his 
eyes came close to hers. She trembled 
and shuddered, and turned her face away 
and began to cry. ‘God! how I loved 
you! ” he groaned, . . . and let her go. 

“T—I think you are very unkind,” 
Josephine sobbed. 

Bonaparte stared away through the 
mellow sunlight. 

Josephine cried a little more. Then 
timidly she came close to him and laid 
her wet cheek on his shoulder : ‘‘ Napo- 
leon, dear,” she said softly, ‘‘ indeed I do 
not love him one bit . 

Bonaparte started from her and faced 
her, dark with passion. “It is that 
condemns you!” he cried. “If you did 
love him—God, I might honour you still!” 
He caught her arms again. “ What are 
you? What is the use of you? Heorl 
—it is the same. You give any man all 
you have, and that is nothing. Caress— 
play—for you there is no more in life. 
You are not a woman. You have no 
power to love.” 

“Oh, but I am your wife,” Josephine 
wailed, 

Bonaparte broke into peals of mad 
laughter. She stared at him wondering, 
then hurried fearful away. 

3onaparte stood alone—alone as the 
sun fell to the west through a blood-red 
sky—alone, a grim dark statue against 
the stained light. . . . “ Téte d’armée,” he 
muttered at last—‘‘téte d’armée,” and 
with a groan went in through the shadows. 
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BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


I, 


InLustRATED BY A, C. MICHAEL. 
\ \ Y1TH the Christian Mayoress of 

Middleton to take in to dinner 

at Sir Asher Aaronsberg’s, 
Leopold Barstein, as a Jewish native of 
that thriving British centre, should have 
felt proud and happy. But Barstein was 
young and a sculptor, fresh from the 
Paris schools and Salon triumphs; he 
had long parted company with Jews and 
Judaism, and to his ardent irreverence 
even the Christian glories of Middleton 
seemed unspeakably parochial. In Paris 
he had danced at night on the Boul’ 
Miche out of sheer joy of life, and joined 
in choruses over midnight bocks, and 
London itself now seemed drab and 
joyless, though many a gay circle wel- 
comed the wit and high spirits, and 
even the physical graces, of this fortunate 
young man, who seemed to shed a blond 
radiance all around him. ‘The factories 
of Middleton, which had manufactured 
Sir Asher Aaronsberg, ex-M.P., and nearly 
all his wealthy guests, were to his artistic 
eye an outrage upon a beautiful planet, 
and he was still in that crude phase 
of juvenile revolt in which one speaks 
one’s thoughts of the mess humanity has 
made of its world. But unfortunately the 
Mayoress of Middleton was deafish, so 
that he could not even shock her with his 
epigrams. It was extremely disconcerting 
to have his bland blasphemies met with 
an equally bland smile. On his other 
hand sat Mrs. Samuels, the buxom and 
highly charitable relict of “The People’s 
Clothier” whose ugly pictorial posters had 
overshadowed Barstéin’s youth. Little 
wonder that the artist’s glance frequently 
wandered across the great shining table 
towards a girl who, ir they had not been 
so plaguily intent on honouring his fame, 
might have now been replacing the 
Mayoress at his side. ‘rue, the girl was 
merely a Jewess, and he disliked. the 
breed. But Mabel Aaronsberg was 
unexpected ; she had a statuesque purity 
of outline and complexion, seemed indeed 
worthy of being a creation of his own. 
How the tedious old manufacturer could 
have produced this marmoreal prodigy 


provided a problem for the sculptor as he 
almost silently ate his way through the 
long and exquisite menu. 

Not that Sir Asher himself was un- 
picturesque. Indeed, he was the very 
picture of the bluff and burly Briton, 
white-bearded like Father Christmas. 
But he did not seem to lead to yonder 
vision of poetry and purity. Lady 
Aaronsberg, who might have supplied 
the missing link, was dead—before even 
arriving at ladyship, alas!—and when 
she was alive Barstein had not enjoyed 
the privilege of moving in these high 
municipal circles. This he owed entirely 


to his foreign fame, and to his invitation 
by the Corporation to help in the organi- 
sation of a local Art Exhibition. 

**T do admire Sir Asher ”—the Mayoress 
broke in suddenly upon his reflections— 
me exactly 


“he seems 
patriarchs.” 

A Palestinian patriarch was the last 
person Sir Asher, with his hovering 
lackeys, would have recalled to the 
sculptor, who, in so far as the patriarchs 
ever crossed his mind, conceived them 
as resembling Rembrandt's rabbis. But 
he replied blandly : “ Our patriarchs were 
polygamists.” 

“‘ Exactly,” assented the deaf Mayoress. 

Barstein, disconcerted, yearned to re- 
peat his statement in a shout, but neither 
the pitch nor the proposition seemed 
suitable to the dinner-table. The Mayoress 
added ecstatically : ‘ You can imagine him 
sitting at the door of his tent, talking with 
the angels.” 

This time Barstein did shout, but with 
laughter. All eyes turned, a bit enviously, 
in his direction. ‘ You’re having all the 
fun down there,” called out Sir Asher 
benevolently, and the bluff Briton—even 
to the northerly burr—was so vividly 
stamped upon Barstein’s mind that he 
wondered the more that the Mayoress 
could see him as anything but the prosy, 
provincial, whilom Member of Parliament 
which he so transparently was. “A mere 
literary illusion,” he thought. ‘“ She has 
read the Bible, and now reads Sir Asher 
into it. As well see a Saxon pirate or a 
Norman jongleur in a modern Londoner.” 


to like your 
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As if to confirm Barstein’s vision of the 
bluff and burly Briton, Sir Asher was soon 
heard over the clatter of conversation 
protesting vehemently against the views 
of ‘Tom Fuller, the degenerate son of a 
Tory squire. 

‘Give Ireland Home Rule?” he was 
crying passionately. ‘Oh, my dear Mr. 
Fuller, it would be the beginning of the 
end of our Empire !” 

“But the Irish have as much right to 
govern themselves as we have!” the 
young Englishman maintained. 

“They would not so much govern 
themselves as mis-govern the Protestant 
minority,” cried Sir Asher, becoming 
almost epigrammatic in his excitement. 
“Home Rule simply means the triumph 
of Roman Catholicism.” 

It occurred to the cynical Barstein that 
even the defeat of Roman Catholicism 
meant no victory for Judaism, but he 
stayed his tongue with a salted almond. 
Let the Briton make the running. This 
the young gentleman proceeded to do at 
a great pace. 

“Then how about Home Rule for 
India? ‘There’s no Catholic majority 
there !” 

“Give up India!” 
horrified eyes. This heresy was new to 
him. ‘Give up the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown! And let the Russian 
bear come and swallowitup! No! No! 
A thousand times, no!” Sir Asher even 
gestured with his fork in his patriotic 
fervour, forgetting he was not on the 
platform. 

“So I imagine the patriarchs to have 
talked!” said the Mayoress, admiringly 
observing his animation. Whereat the 
sculptor laughed once more. He was 
amused, too, at the completeness with 
which the lion of Judah had endued 
himself with the skin of the British lion. 
To a cosmopolitan artist this dourgeots 
patriotism was peculiarly irritating. But 
soon his eyes wandered again towards 
Miss Aaronsberg and he forgot trivialities. 


Sir Asher opened 


II. 


The end of the meal was punctuated, 
not by the rising of the ladies, but by the 
host’s assumption of a black cap, which 


popped up from his coat-tail pocket. 
With his head thus orientally equipped 
for prayer, Sir Asher suddenly changed 
into a Rembrandtesque figure, his white 
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beard hiding the society shirt-front, and 
as he began intoning the grace in 
Hebrew, the startled Barstein felt that 
the Mayoress had at least a superficial 
justification. ‘There came to him'‘a touch 
of new and artistic interest in this prosy 
provincial ex-M.P., who, environed by 
powdered footmen, sat at the end of his 
glittering dinner-table uttering the language 
of the ancient prophets, and he respected 
at. least the sturdiness with which Miss 
Aaronsberg’s father wore his faith, like 
a phylactery, on his forehead. It said 
much for his character that these fellow- 
citizens of his had once elected him 
as their member, despite his unpopular 
creed and race, and were now willing to 
sit at his table under this tedious bene- 
diction. Sir Asher did not even let them 
off with the shorter form of grace invented 
by a wise rabbi for these difficult occa- 
sions, yet so far as was visible it was only 
the Jewish guests—comically distinguished 
by serviettes shamefacedly dabbed on 
their heads—who fidgeted under the pious 
torrent. ‘These were no doubt fearful of 
boring the Christians, whose precious 
society the Jew enjoyed on a_parlous 
tenure, In the host’s son, Julius, a super- 
added intellectual impatience was trace- 
able. He had brought back from Oxford 
a contempt for his father’s creed which 
was patent to every Jew save Sir Asher. 
Barstein, observing all this uneasiness, 
became curiously angry with his fellow- 
Jews, despite that he had scrupulously 
forborne to cover his own head with his 
serviette ; a racial pride he had _ not 
known latent in him surged up through 
all his cosmopolitanism, and he maliciously 
trusted that the brave Sir Asher would 
pray his longest. He himself had been 
a tolerable Hebraist in his forcedly pious 
boyhood, and though he had_ neither 
prayed nor heard any Hebrew prayers 
for many a year, his new artistic interest 
led him to listen to the grace, and to 
disentangle the meaning from the obscur- 
ing layers of verbal association, and 
from the peculiar chant enlivened by 
occasional snatches of melody with which 
it was intoned. 

How he had hated this grace as a boy 
—this pious task-work that almost spoilt 
the anticipation of meals! But to-night, 
after so long an interval, he could look 
at it without prejudice, and with artistic 
aloofness render to himself a true 1m- 
pression of its spiritual value. 
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“ We thank Thee, O Lord our God, 
because Thou didst give as an herttage unto 
our fathers a desirable, good, and ample 
land, and because Thou didst bring us forth, 
O Lord our God, from the land of Egyft, 
and didst deliver us from the house of 
tondage——” Barstein heard no more 
for the moment : the paradox of this retro- 
spective gratitude was too absorbing. 
What! Sir Asher was thankful because 
over three thousand years ago his 
ancestors had obtained—not without hard 
fighting for it-—a land which had already 
been lost again for eighteen centuries. 
What a marvellous long memory for a 
race to have ! 

Delivered from the house of bondage, 
forsooth! Sir Asher, himself—and here 
a musing smile crossed the artist’s lips 
—had never known a house of bond- 
age, unless indeed the House of Com- 
mons (from which he had been delivered 
by the Radical reaction) might be so 
regarded, and his own house was, as he 
was fond of saying, Liberty Hall. But 
that the Russian Jew should still rejoice 
in the redemption from Egypt! O 
miracle of pious patience! O sublime 
that grazed the ridiculous ! 

But Sir Asher was still praying on : 

“Have mercy, O Lord our God, upon 
Israel Thy people, upou Jerusalem Thy city, 
upon Zion the abiding place of Thy glory, 
upon the kingdom of the house of David, 
Thine anointed... .” 

Barstein lost himself in a fresh reverie. 
Here was indeed the Palestinian patriarch. 
Not with the Corporation of Middleton, 
nor the lobbies of Westminster, not with 
his colossal business, not even with the 
glories of the British Empire, was Sir 
Asher’s true heart. He had but caught 
phrases from the environment. ‘To his 
deepest self he was not even a Briton 
—“ Have mercy, O Lord, upon Israel 
Thy people”—despite all his outward 
pomp and prosperity he felt himself one 
of that dispersed and maltreated band 
of brothers who had for eighteen cen- 
turies resisted alike the storm of perse- 
cution and the sunshine of tolerance, and 
whose one consolation in the long exile 
was the dream of Zion. The artist in 
Barstein began to thrill. What more 
fascinating than to catch sight of the 
dreamer beneath the manufacturer, the 
Hebrew visionary behind the English 


M.P. ! 


This palatial dwelling-place with its 


liveried lackeys was then no fort of 
Philistinism in which an artist must needs 
asphyxiate, but a very citadel of the 
spirit. A new respect for his host began 
to steal upon him.  Involuntarily he 
sought the face of the daughter—the 
secret of her beauty was after all not 
so mysterious, Old Asher had a soul 
—and “the soul is form and doth the 
body make.” 

Unconscious of the effect he 
producing on the sensitive artist, 
Rembrandtesque figure prayed on: 

“And rebuild Jerusalem, the holy city, 
speedily and in our days... .” 

It was the climax of the romance that 
had so strangely stolen over the British 
dinner-table. Rebuild Jerusalem to-day ! 
Did Jews really conceive it as a contem- 
porary possibility? Barstein went hot 
and cold. The idea was absolutely novel 
to him ; evidently as a boy he had not 
understood his own prayers or his own 
people. All his imagination was inflamed. 
He conjured up a Zion built up by such 
virile hands as Sir Asher’s and peopled 
by such Leautiful mothers as his daughter : 
the great empire that would spring from 
the unity and liberty of a race which even 
under dispersion and oppression was one 
of the most potent peoples on the planet. 
And thus, when the ladies at last rose, 
he was in so deep a reverie that he 
almost forgot to rise too, and when he 
did rise, he accompanied the ladies out- 
side the door. It was only Miss Aarons- 
berg’s tactful ‘Don’t you want to 
smoke ?” that saved him. 

‘* Almost as long a grace as the dinner !’ 
Tom Fuller murmured to him, as he 
returned to the table. “Do the Jews 
say that after every meal?” 

“They're supposed to,” Barstein 
replied, a little jarred, as he picked upa 
cigar. 

“No wonder they beat the Christian,” 
observed the young Radical, who evidently 
took original views. “So much time for 
digestion would enable any race to survive 
in this age of quick lunches. In America, 
now, they should rule the roast. Literally,” 
he added, with a laugh. 

“It’s a beautiful grace,” said Barstein 
rebukingly.. ‘“‘The glamour of Zion 
thrown over the prose of diet.” 

“You're not a Jew?” said Tom, with a 
sudden suspicion. 

“Ves, Iam,” the artist replied, with a 
dignity that surprised himself. 


was 
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“T should never have taken you for 
one,” said ‘Tom ingenuously. 

Despite himself, Barstein felt a thrill 
of satisfaction. ‘But why?” he asked 
himself instantly. “ ‘To feel complimented 
at not being taken for a Jew—what does 
it mean? Isthere a core of anti-Semitis:n 
in my nature? Has our race reached 
self-contempt ? ” 

“TI beg your pardon,” ‘Tom went on. 
“I didn’t mean to be irreverent. I 
appreciate the picturesqueness of it all— 
hearing the very language of the Bible 
and all that. And I do sympathise with 
your desire for Jewish Home Rule.” 

“My desire?” murmured the artist, 
taken aback. Sir Asher here interrupted 
them by pressing his ’48 port upon both 
and directing the artist’s attention in 
particular to the pictures that hung around 
the stately dining-rroom. ‘There was a 
Gainsborough, a Reynolds, a Landseer. 
He drew Barstein round the walls, 

“T am very fond of the English 
School,” he said. His cap was back in 
his coat-tail, and he had become again 
the bluff and burly Briton. 

“You don’t patronise the Italians at 
all?” asked the artist. 

“No,” said Sir Asher. He lowered his 
voice. ‘‘ Between you and I,” said he— 
it was his main fault of grammar—-“ in 
Italian art one is never safe from the 
Madonna, not to mention her Son.” It 
was a fresh reminder of the Palestinian 
patriarch. Sir Asher never discussed 
theology except with those who agreed 
with him. Nor did he ever, whether in 
private or in public, breathe an unfriendly 
word against his Christian fellow-citizens. 
All were sons of the same Father, as he 
would frequently say from the platform. 
But in his heart of hearts he cherished 
a contempt, softened by stupefaction, for 
the arithmetical incapacity of ‘Trinitarians, 

Christianity under any other aspect did 
not exist for him. It was a blunder 
impossible to a race with a genius for 
calculation. ‘‘ How can three be one?” 
he would demand witheringly of his 
cronies. The question was in his eye 
now as he summed up Italian art to the 
sculptor, and a faint smile twitching about 
his lips invited his fellow-Jew to share 
with him his feeling of spiritual and 
intellectual superiority to the poor blind 
Christians at his table, as well as to 
Christendom generally. 

But the artist refused to come up on 
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the pedestal. ‘Surely the Madonna was 
a very beautiful conception,” he said, 

Sir Asher looked startled. “ Ah, yes, 
you are an artist,” he remembered, 
‘You think only of the beautiful outside, 
but how can there be three-in-one or one- 
in-three ?” 

Barstein did not reply, and Sir Asher 
added in a low, scornful tone: ‘‘ Neither 
confounding the persons nor dividing the 
substance.” 


ITT. 


A sudden commission recalled Barstein 
to town before he could even pay his 
after-dinner call, But the seed sown in 
his soul that evening was not to be stifled. 
This seed was nothing less than the idea 
of a national revival of his people. He 
hunted up his old prayer-books, and made 
many discoveries as his modern conscious- 
ness depolarised page upon page that had 
never in boyhood been anything to him 
but a series of syllables to be gabbled off 
as rapidly as possible, when their meaning 
was not still further overlaid by being 
sung slowly toatune. ‘‘I might as well 
have turned a prayer-wheel,” he said 
regretfully, as he perceived with what 
iron tenacity the race beaten down by the 
Roman Empire, and by every power that 
had reigned since, had preserved its 
aspiration for its old territory. And this 
mystery of race and blood, this beauty of 
unforgetting aspiration, was all physically 
incarnate in Mabel Aaronsberg. 

He did not move one inch out of his 
way to see her, because he saw her all 
day long. She appeared all over his 
studio in countless designs in clay. But 
from this image of the beauty of the race, 
his deepening insight drove him to 
interpret the tragedy also, and he sought 
out from the slums and small synagogues 
of the East End strange forlorn figures 
with ragged curls and wistful eyes. It 
was from one of these figures that he 
learnt to his astonishment that the dream 
of Zion, whereof he imagined himself the 
sole dreamer, was shared by myriads, and 
had even materialised into a national 
movement. 

He joined the movement, and it led 
him into strange conventicles. He was 
put on a committee which met in a little 
back room, and which at first treated him 
and his arguments with deference, soon 
with familiarity, and occasionally with 
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contempt. Hucksters and cigar-makers 
held forth much more eloquently on 
their ideals than he could, with far 
greater command of ‘Talmudic quota- 
tion, while their knowledge of how 
torun their local organisation was naturally 
superior. But throughout all the mean 
surroundings, the petty wrangles, and the 
grotesque jealousies that tarnished the 
movement he retained his inner exaltation. 
He had at last found himself and found 
his art. He fell to work upon a great 
Michelangelesque figure of the awakening 
genius of his people blowing the trumpet 
of resurrection. It was sent for exhibition 
to a Zionist Congress, where it caused 
a furore, and where the artist met other 
artists who had long been working under 
the very inspiration which was so novel 
to him, and whose work was all around 
him in plaque and picture, in bust and 
book, and even postcard. Some of them 
were setting out for Palestine to start a 
School of Arts and Crafts, 

Barstein began to think of joining them. 
Meantime the Bohemian circles which he 
had adorned with his gaiety and good- 
ellowship had been wondering what had 
become of him. His new work in the 
exhibitions supplied a sort of answer, and 
the few who chanced to meet him re- 
ported dolefully that he was a changed 
man. Gone was the light-hearted and 
light-footed dancer of the Paris pavement, 
silent the licentious wit of the neo-Pagan. 
This was a new being, with brooding 
brow and pained eyes that lit up only 
when they beheld his dream. Never had 
Bohemia known such a transformation. 


IV. 


But a change came over the spirit of 
the dream. Before he could seriously 
plan out his journey to Palestine, he 
met Mabel Aaronsberg in the flesh. 
She was staying in town for the season 
in charge of an aunt, and the meeting 
occurred in one of the galleries of the 
newer art, in front of Mabel’s own self 
in marble. She praised the Psyche 
without in the least recognising her- 
self, and Barstein, albeit disconcerted, 
could not but admit how far his statue 
was from the breathing beauty of the 
original, 

After this the Jewish borderland of 
Bohemia, where writers and painters are 
courted, began to see Barstein again. 
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But unfortunately this was not Mabel’s 
circle, and Barstein was reduced to getting 
himself invited to that Jewish Bayswater 
his loathing for which had not been over- 
come even by his new-found nationalism. 
Here, amid hundreds of talking and 
dancing shadows, with which some 
shadowy self of his own danced and 
talked, he occasionally had a magic hour 
of reality—with Mabel, 

One could not be real and not talk of 
the national dream. Mabel, who took 
most of her opinions from her brother 
Julius, was frankly puzzled, though her 
marmoreal gift of beautiful silence saved 
her lover from premature shocks. She 
had indeed scarcely heard of such things. 
Zionism was something in the East End. 
Nobody in her class ever mentioned it. 
But then Barstein was a sculptor and 
strange, and besides, he did not look at 
all like a Jew, so it didn’t sound so 
horrible in his mouth. His lithe figure 
stood out almost Anglo-Saxon amid the 
crowds of hulking undersized young men, 
and though his manners were not so 
good as a Christian’s—she never forgot 
his blunder at her father’s dinner-party— 
still, he looked up to one with almost a 
Christian’s adoration, instead of sizing one 
up with an Oriental’s calculation. ‘These 
other London Jews thought her provincial, 
she knew, whereas Barstein had one 
day informed her she was_ universal. 
Julius, too, had admired Barstein’s 
sculpture, the modern note in which had 
been hailed by the Oxford elect. But 
what most fascinated Mabel was the 
constant eulogy of her lover’s work in 
the Christian papers, and when at last 
the formal proposal came, it found her 
fearful only of her father’s disapproval. 

“ He’s so orthodox,” she murmured, 
as they sat in a rose-garlanded niche 
at a great Jewish charity ball, lapped 
round by waltz-music and the sweetness 
of love confessed. 

‘*Well, I’m not so wicked as I was,” 
he smiled. 

‘But you smoke on the Sabbath, Leo 
—you told me.” 

“And you told me your brother Julius 
does the same.” 

“Yes, but father doesn’t know. If 
Julius wants to smoke on Friday evening, 
he always goes to his own room.” 

“ And I shan’t smoke in your father’s.” 

**No, but You'll tell him. You're so 
outspoken.” 
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“Well, I won’t tell him—unless he 
asks me.” 

She looked sad. ‘“ He won’t ask you— 
he'll never get as far.” 

He smiled confidently. 
very encouraging, dear ; 
matter with me?” 

“Everything. You're an artist, with all 
sorts of queer notions. And you're not 
so”—she blushed and _hesitated—“ not 
so rich.” 

He pressed her fingers. “ Yes, I am; 
I’m the richest man here.” 

A little delighted laugh broke from her 
lips, though they went on: “ But you 
told me your profits are small—marble is 
so dear.” 

“So is celibacy. I shall economise 
dreadfully by marrying.” 

She pouted ; his flippancy seemed in- 
adequate to the situation, and he seemed 
scarcely to realise that she was an 
heiress. But he continued to laugh away 
her fears. She was so beautiful and he 
was so strong—what could stand between 
them? Certainly not the Palestinian 
patriarch with whose inmost psychology 
he had--fortunately—become in such 
cordial sympathy. 

But Mabel’s pessimism was not to be 
banished even by the supper champagne. 
They had secured a little table for two, 
and were recklessly absorbed in them- 
selves. 

“At the worst we can elope to Pales- 
tine,” he said at last, gaily serious. 
Mabel shuddered. “Live 

among Jews!” she cried. 

The radiance died suddenly out of his 
face—it was as if she had thrust the knife 
she was wielding through his heart. Her 
silent reception of his nationalist rhap- 
sodies he had always taken for agree- 
ment. 

Nor might Mabel have undeceived 
him, had his ideas remained platonic. 
Their irruption into the world of practical 
politics, into her own life, was, however, 
another pair of shoes. Since Barstein 
had brought Zionism to her consciousness, 
she had noted that distinguished Christians 
were quite sympathetic, but this was the 
one subject on which Christian opinion 
failed to impress Mabel. ‘‘ Zionism’s ail 
very well for Christians—they’re in no 
danger,” she had reflected shrewdly. 
“They won’t have to go to Palestine.” 

“And why couldn’t you? live entirely 
among Jews ?” Barstein asked slowly. 


“You're not 
what’s the 


entirely 
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Mabel drew a great breath as if throw- 
ing off a suffocating weight. ‘One 
couldn’t breathe,” she explained. 

“ Aren’t you living among Jews now?” 

** Don’t look so,glum, silly. You don’t 


want Jews as background as well as fore- 
And again 


ground. A great ‘ghetto !” 
she shuddered instinctively. 

‘Every other people is background as 
well as foreground. And you don’t call 
France a ghetto or Italy a ghetto?” 
There was anti-Semitism, he felt—un- 
conscious anti: Semitism—behind Mabel’s 
instinctive repugnance to an aggregation 
of Jews. And he knew that her instinct 
would be shared by every Jew in that 
festive aggregation around him. His 
heart sank. Never—even in those East- 
End back 100ms where the pitiful dis- 
proportion of his consumptive-looking 
collaborators to their great task was 
sometimes borne in dismally upon hin— 
had he felt so black a despair as in this 
brilliant supper-room, surrounded by all 
that was strong and strenuous in the race, 
lawyers and soldiers, and men of affairs, 
whose united forces and finances could 
achieve almost anything they set their 
heart upon. 

‘“Jews can’t live off one another,” 
Mabel explained with an air of philo- 
sophy. 

Barstein did not reply. He was asking 
himself with the artist’s analytical curiosity 
whence came this suicidal anti-Semitism ? 
Was it the self-contempt natural to a race 
that had. not the strength to build and 
fend for itself? No, alas! it did not even 
spring from so comparatively noble a 
source. It was merely a part of their 
general imitation of their neighbours. 
Jews, reflecting everything, had reflected 
even the dislike for the Jew; only, since 
the individual could not dislike himself, he 
applied the dislike to the race. And this 
unconscious assumption of the prevailing 
point of view was quickened by the fact 
that the Jewish first-comers were always 
aware of an existence on sufferance, with 
their slowly won privileges jeopardised if 
too many other Jews came in their wake. 
He consulted his own pre-Zionist psycho- 
logy. ‘* Yes,” he decided, “every Jew 
who moves into our country, our city, our 
watering-place, our street even, seems to 
us an invader, an interloper. He draws 
attention to us, he accentuates our differ- 
ence from the normal, he increases the 
chance of the renewal of Rishus (malice). 





“*At the worst we 
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And so we become anti-Semites ourselves. 
But by what a comical confusion of logic 
is it, that we carry over the objection to 
Jewish aggregation even to an aggrega- 
tion in Palestine, in our own land! Or 
is it only too logical—is it that the rise of 
a Jewish autonomous power would be a 
standing reminder to our fellow-citizens 
that we others are not so radically British 
or German or French or American as we 
have vaunted ourselves? Are we afraid 
of being packed off to Palestine, and is 
the fulfilment of the dream of eighteen 
centuries our deadliest dread ?” 

The thought forced from him a sardonic 
smile. 

“And I feared you were like King 
Henry —never going to smile again.” 
Mabel smiled back in relief. 

“We're such a ridiculous people,” he 
answered, his smile fading into sombre- 
ness. ‘ Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red herring.” 

“Well, finish your good white fowl,” 
laughed Mabel. She had felt her hold 
over him slipping, and her own appre- 
hensions vanished in the effort to banish 
his gloom. 

But she had only started him on a 
new tack. ‘‘Fowl!” he cried grimly. 
“ Kosher, of course, but with bits of fried 
Wurst to ape the scraps of bacon. And 
presently we shall be having water-ices 
to simulate cream. We can’t even pre- 
serve our dietary individuality. ‘Truly 
said Feéuerbach,: der Alensch ist was er 
sist. In Palestine we shall at least dare 
to be true to our own gullets.” . He 
laughed bitterly. 

“You're not very romantic,” Mabel 
pouted. Indeed, this Barstein, whose 
mere ideal could so interrupt the rhap- 
sodies due to her admissions of affection, 
was distinctly unsatisfactory. She touched 
his hand furtively under the tablecloth. 

“After all, she is very young,” he 
thought, thrilling. And youth was plastic 
—he, the sculptor, could surely mould 
her. Besides, was she not Sir Asher’s 
daughter? She must surely have in- 
herited some of his love for Palestine, and 
his people. It was this Philistine set 
that had spoiled her. Julius, too, that 
young Oxford prig—-he reflected illogi- 
cally—had no doubt been a baleful in- 
fluence 


‘* Shall almond 


I give you 
pucding?” he replied tenderly. 


some 


Mabel laughed uneasily. “I ask for 
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romance and you offer me almond 
pudding. Oh, I should like to go toa 
Jewish party where there wasn’t almond 
pudding !” 

“You shall—in Palestine,” he laughed 
back. 

She pouted again. 
Palestine.” 

“They do,” he said seriously. “ With- 
out Palestine our past is a shipwreck and 
our future a quicksand.” 

She looked frightened again. 
what should we do there? We 
pray all day long.” 

“Of course not,” he said eagerly. 
“There’s the new generation to train for 
its glorious future. I shall teach in the 
Arts and Crafts School.  Bezade/ it’s 
called—isn’t that a beautiful name? It’s 
from Bezalel, the first man mentioned in 
the Bible as filled with divine wisdom 
and understanding in all manner of work- 
manship.” 

She shook her head. “You'll be ex- 
communicated, The Palestine rabbis 
always excommunicate everything and 
everybody.” 

He laughed. 
about Palestine ?” 

“ More than you think. Father gets 
endless letters from there with pressed 
flowers and citrons, and olive-wood boxes 
and paper-knives—a_ perennial shower, 
The letters are generally in the most 
killing English, And he won't let me 
laugh at them because he has a vague 
feeling that even Palestine spelling and 
grammar are holy.” 

Barstein laughed again, 
all the rabbis to Jericho.” 

She smiled, but retorted, ‘“ That’s 
where they'll send you, you maker of 
graven images. Why, your very profession 
is forbidden !” 

“T’ll corner ’em with this very Bezalel 
text. The cutting of stones is just one of 
the arts which God says He had inspired 
Bezalel with. Besides, you forget my 
statue at the Bale Congress.” 

“ Bale isn’t Palestine. There’s nothing 
but superstition and squalor, and I’m 
sorry to say father’s always bolstering it 
all up with his cheques.” 

“Bravo, Sir Asher! Unconsciously 
he has been bolstering up the eventual 
Renaissance. Your father and his kind 
have kept the seed alive; we shall bring 
it to blossom.” 

His prophetic assurance cast a fresh 


** All roads lead to 


** But 
can’t 


“What do you know 


“We'll send 
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shade of apprehension over her marmoreal 
brow. But her face lightened with a 
sudden thought. “Well, perhaps after 
all we shan’t need to elope.” 

“T never thought for a moment we 
should,” he answered as_ cheerfully. 
“But all the same we can spend our 
honeymoon in Palestine.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” said Mabel. 
“Lots of Christians do that. ‘There was 
a Cook’s party went out from Middleton 
for last Easter.” 

The lover was too pleased with the 
acquiescence in the Palestinian honey- 
moon to analyse the terms in which it 
was given. He looked into her eyes, 
and saw there the S/echinah—-the divine 
glory that once rested on Zion. 


Ws 


It was in this happier mood that 
Barstein ran down to Middleton to plead 
his suit verbally with Sir Asher Aarons- 
berg. Mabel had feared to commit their 
fates to a letter, whether from herself or 
her lover. A plump negative would be 
so difficult to fight against. A personal 
interview permitted one to Sound the 


ground, to break the thing delicately, 


to reason, to explain, to charm away 
objections. It was clearly the man’s duty 
to face the music. 

Not that Barstein expected anything 
but the music of the Wedding March. 
He was glad that his original contempt 
for Sir Asher had been exchanged for 
sincere respect, and that the bluff Briton 
was. a mere veneer, It was to the 
Palestinian patriarch that he would pour 
out his hopes and his dreams. 

Alas! he found only the bluff Briton, 
and a Briton no longer genially, but 
bluntly, bluff, 

“Tt is perfectly impossible.” 

_ Barstein, bewildered, pleaded for en- 
lightenment. Was he not pious enough 
or not rich enough, too artistic or too 
low-born? Or did Sir Asher consider 
his past life improper or his future 
behaviour dubious? Let Sir Asher say. 

But Sir Asher would not say. “I am 
not bound to give my reasons, We are 
all proud of your work—it confers honour 
on our community. The Mayor alluded 
toitonly yesterday.” He spoke in his best 
platform manner. “But to receive you 
into my family—that is another matter.” 


And all the talk advanced things no 
further, 
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“It would be an entirely ,unsuitable 
match.” Sir Asher caressed his long 
beard with an air of finality. 

With a lover’s impatience Barstein had 
made the mistake of seeking Sir Asher 
in his counting-house, where the muni- 
cipal magnate sat among his solidities. 
The mahogany furniture, the iron safes, 
the ledgers, the silent, obsequious clerks 
and attendants through whom Barstein 
had had to penetrate, the factory build- 
ings stretching around, with their sense 
of throbbing machinery and disciplined 
workers, all gave the burly Briton a back- 
ground against which visions and emotions 
seemed as unreal as ghosts under gaslight. 
The artist felt all this solid life closing 
round him like the walls of a torture- 
chamber, squeezing out his confidence, 
his aspirations, his very life. 

“Then you prefer to break your 
daughter’s heart!” he cried desperately. 

‘** Break my daughter’s heart ?” echoed 
Sir Asher in amaze. It was apparently a 
new aspect to him. 

“You don’t suppose she won’t suffer 
dreadfully ?” Barstein went on, perceiv- 
ing his advantage. 

“‘ Break her heart!” repeated Sir Asher, 
startled out of his discreet reticence. 
‘*1’d sooner break her heart than see her 
married to a Zionist ! ” 

This time it was the sculptor’s turn to 
gasp. ‘Toa what?” he cried. 

“Toa Zionist. You don’t mean to deny 
you're a Zionist ?” said Sir Asher sternly. 

Barstein gazed at him in silence. 

“Come, come,” said Sir Asher. ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose I don’t read the Jewish 
papers? I know all about your goings-on.” 

The artist found his tongue. ‘“* But— 
but ”—he stammered—“ you yearn for 
Zion too.” 

“Naturally. But I don’t presume to 
force the hand of Providence.” 

“ How can any of us force Providence 
to do anything it doesn’t want to? 
Surély it is through human agency that 
Providence always works. God helps 
those who help themselves.” 

“‘Spare me your blasphemies. Perhaps 
you think you are the Messiah.” 

“T can be an atom of him. ‘The 
whole Jewish people is its own Messiah, 
God working through it.” 

“Take care, young man; you'll be 
talking Trinity next. And with these 
heathen notions you expect to marry my 
daughter! You must excuse me if I 
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His hand 
the row of 


wish to hear no further.” 
began to wander towards 
electric bells on his desk. 

““Then how do you suppose we shall 
ever get to Palestine?” inquired the 
irritated artist. 

Sir Asher raised his eyes to the ceiling. 
“In God’s good time,” he said. 

** And when will that be?” 

“When we are either too good or too 
bad for our present sphere. ‘To-day we 
are too neutral. Besides, there will be 
signs enough.” 

“What signs ?” 

“Read your Bible. Mount Zion will 
be split by an earthquake as the pro- 
phet - 

Barstein interrupted him with an im- 
patient gesture. “ But why can’t we go 
to Jerusalem and wait for the earthquake 
there ?” he asked. 

“Because we have a mission to the 
nations. We must live dispersed. We 
have to preach the Unity of God.” 

“TI have never heard you preach it. 
You lowered your voice when you de- 
nounced the ‘Trinity to me, lest the 
Christians should hear.” 

“We have to preach silently, by our 
example. Merely by keeping our own 
religion we convert the world.” 

“But who keeps it? Dispersion among 
Sunday-keeping peoples makes our very 
Sabbath an economic impossibility.” 

“T have not found it so,” said Sir 
Asher crushingly. ‘ Indeed, the growth 
of the Saturday half-holiday since my 
young days is a remarkable instance of 
Judaising.” 

**So we have to remain dispersed to 
promote the week-end holiday ?” 

“To teach international truth,” Sir Asher 
corrected sharply, ‘‘ not narrow tribalism.” 

** But we don’t remain dispersed. Five 
millions are herded in the Russian Pale 
to begin with.” 

“The providence of God has long been 
scattering them to New York.” 

“Yes ; four hundred thousand in one 
square mile, A pretty scattering.” 

Sir Asher flushed angrily, ‘‘ But they 
go to the Argentine, too. I heard of a 
colony even in Paraguay.” 

“Where they are preaching the Unity 
to the Indians.” 

“T do not discuss religion with a 
mocker. We are in exile by God’s 
decree—we must suffer.” 

“Suffer!” ‘The artist’s glance wandered 
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cynically round the snug solidities of Sir 
Asher’s exile, but he forbore to be 
personal. “Then if we must suffer, why 
did you subscribe so much to the fund 
for the Russian Jews ?” 

Sir Asher looked mollified at Barstein’s 
acquaintance with his generosity. ‘* That 
I might suffer with them,” he replied with 
a touch of humour. 

“Then you ave a Jewish patriot,” 
retorted Barstein. 

‘The bluff British face grew clouded 
again. 

“Heaven forbid. I only know of 
British patriots. You talk treason to your 
country, young man.” 

“Treason!” ‘The young man laughed 
bitterly. 

“Tt is you Zionists that will undermine 
all the rights we have so painfully won 
in the West.” 

“Oh, then you’re not really a British 
patriot——” Barstein began. 

“T will beg you to remember, sir, that 
I equipped a corps of volunteers in the 
Boer War.” 

**T daresay. 
for Zion—that 
tribalism.” 

**Zion’s soil is holy—we want no volun- 
teers there : we want saints and teachers. 
And what would your volunteers do in Zion? 
Fight the Sultan with his million soldiers? 
They couldn’t even live in Palestine as 
men of peace. ‘There is neither coal nor 
iron—hence no manufactories. Agricul- 
ture? It’s largely stones and swamps. 
Not to mention it’s too hot for Jews to 
work in the fields, They’d all starve. 
You’ve no right to play recklessly with 
human lives. Besides, even if Palestine 
were as fertile as England, Jews could 
never live off one another. And _ think 
how they’d quarrel.” 

Sir Asher ended almost good-humoured- 
ly. His array of arguments seemed to 
him a row of steam-hammers. 

“ We can live off one another as easily 
as any other people. As for quarrelling, 
weren’t you in Parliament? Party govern: 
ment makes quarrel the very basis of the 
Constitution.” 

Sir Asher flushed again. <A long life- 
time of laying down the law had ill 
prepared him for repartee. ‘‘A_ pretty 
mess we should make of a Government!” 
he sneered. 

“Why? 


But a corps of volunteers 
is blasphemy, narrow 


We have given Ministers to 
every Cabinet in the world.” 
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“Ves—we're all right so long as we’re 
Sir Asher was recovering 


under others.” 
his serenity. 

“All right so long as we’re under 
others!” gasped the artist. “Do you 
realise what you're saying, Sir Asher! 
The Boers against whom you equipped 
volunteers fought frenziedly for three years 
not to be under others! And we—the 
thought of Jewish autonomy makes us 
foam at the mouth, ‘The idea of in- 
dependence makes us turn in the graves 
we call our fatherlands.” 

Sir Asher dismissed the subject with a 
Podsnappian wave of the hand. “This is 
all a waste of breath. Fortunately the 
acquisition of Palestine is impossible.” 

“Then why do you pray for it—‘speedily 
and in our days’ ?” 

Sir Asher glared at the bold questioner. 

“That seems a worse waste of breath,” 
added Barstein drily. 

“T said you were a mocker,” said Sir 
Asher severely. ‘‘It is a divine event I 
pray for—not the creation of a ghetto.” 

“A ghetto!” Barstein groaned in 
sheer hopelessness. ‘‘ Yes, you’re an anti- 
Semite too—like your daughter, like your 
son, like all of us. We’re all anti-Semites.” 

“T an anti-Semite? Ho! ho! ho!” 
Sir Asher’s anger broke down in sheer 
amusement. “I have made every allow- 
ance for your excitement,” he _ said, 
recovering his magisterial note. ‘I was 
once in love myself. But when it comes 
to calling me an anti-Semite, it is obvious 
you are not in a fit state to continue this 
interview. Indeed, I no longer wonder 
that you think yourself the Messiah.” 
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“ Even if I do, our tradition only makes 
the Messiah a man—somebody some day 
will have to win your belief. But what 
I said was that God acts through 
man.” 

“Ab, yes,” 
humouredly. 
three.” 

“And why not?” said Barstein, with 
a flash of angry intuition. ‘‘Aren’t you 
a trinity yourself ?” 

“Me?” Sir Asher was now quite sure 
of the sculptor’s derangement. 

“VYes—the Briton, the Jew, and the 
anti-Semite, three-in-one and_ one-in- 
three.” 

Sir Asher touched one of the electric 
bells with a jerk. He was quite alarmed. 

Barstein turned white with rage at his 
dismissal, Never would he marry into 
these triune tribes. ‘“ And it’s the same 
in every land where we’re emancipated, 
as it is called,” he went on furiously. 
“The Jew’s a patriot everywhere, and a 
Jew everywhere, and an _ anti-Semite 
everywhere. Passionate Hungarians and 
true-born Italians, eagle-waving Ameri- 
cans and loyal Frenchmen, imperial 
Germans and double Dutchmen, we are 
dispersed to preach the Unity, and what 
we illustrate is the Jewish Trinity. A 
delicious irony! Three-in-one and one- 
in-three.” He laughed—to Sir Asher his 
laugh sounded maniacal. ‘The old gentle- 
man was relieved to see his stalwart door- 
keeper enter. 

Barstein turned scornfully on his heel. 
“Neither confounding the persons nor 
dividing the substance,” he ended grimly. 


said Sir Asher good- 
“ Three-in-one and one-in 


A TILLER OF THE SOIL. 
BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


HIS is the place where Thou did’st bid 
me stand, 

And work and wait ; 

I thought it was a plot of fertile land 
To tend and cultivate : 

Flower and fruit, I said, are surely there 
In rich earth stored, 

And I will make of it a garden fair 
For Thee, my Lord! 


“Nay, even here, where t 
Some sunny morn 


Lo! it is set where bleak skies 
frown, 

With rank weeds sown, 

And over it the vagrant thistle-down 
Like dust is blown : 

Long have I laboured, but the barren soil 
No crop will yield: 

This have I won for all my ceaseless toil— 
A bare, ploughed field ! 


only 


hou did’st strive and weep, 


Others shall come with joyous hearts and reap 
The full-eared corn : 


Yet is their harvest to thy 


labour due, 


On Me ’twas spent— 
Are not the furrows driven straight and true? 


Be thou content ! 


” 
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THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 


IV._THE PUBLISHERS OF DICKENS AND CARLYLE. 
WITH SEVERAL NEW AND AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS. 


as he said of Mr. Pickwick’s 

lodgings in Goswell Street, that 
they were “not only of a very neat and 
comfortable description, but peculiarly 
adapted for a man of his genius and ob- 
servation.” But, asin most circumstances 
of Dickens’s life and success, his manner 
of lighting on them had in it a dash of the 
romantic. It was a modest venture of 
his that started the connection with 
Chapman & Hall, and it was the 
happy choice of their reader, the late 
Charles Whitehead, that confirmed it and 
started them all on the highway to 
prosperity. No one, not even Forster, 
has told the story better than Mr. Blan- 
champ, to whom, as a predecessor in this 
matter of chronicling our publishers, it is 
a pleasure to take off one’s hat. One 
searcher after another has amplified the 
novelist’s own narrative of the way in 
which, one evening in 1833, he turned 
up a dark court in Fleet Street, stopped 
before a dingy-looking office, and dropped 
a packet in the letter-box. Those were 
“brave days” when he was twenty-one, 
struggling with Gurney’s ferocious-looking 
shorthand, and hesitating between Press 
Gallery ambitions and an inclination for 
the stage. He wrote to Bartley, the 
stage manager of Covent Garden, credit- 
ing himself with a ‘‘strong perception of 
character and oddity,” which estimate 
was modest after all; but this faculty was 
to find its outlet in the more permanent 
and lucrative form of print. ‘There must 
have been a certain glamour about print 
and papers, when they had provided em- 
ployment and an income at last for his 
most improvident father, and brought the 
family’s chequered fortunes into that un- 
mapped thoroughfare known as Easy 
Street. Young Dickens had tried his 
’prentice hand in the forgotten news- 
papers of the time—7he True Sun, The 
Mirror of Parliament, and The Morning 
Chronicle; and he burned to try his hand 
in the magazines. Like Mr. Gilbert’s 
judge, he “soon grew tired of third-class 
Journeys and dinners of bread and water,” 
and the rush and racket of a reporter’s 
life was wasting his energies without any 


y°: may say of Dickens’s publishers, 
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due encouragement to a man of his ambi- 
tions. His first bid was in Zhe Old 
Monthly Magazine, and the contribution 
was ‘“*A Dinner at Poplar Walk,” to figure 
later as the Minns item in “‘ Sketches by 
Boz.” ‘The trembling author, anxious to 
see how his venture had fared, bought 
the next number of the periodical at a 
bookshop in the Strand, on the site now 
occupied by W. H. Smith & Sons, and 
the bookselling firm was a new one known 
as Chapman & Hall. You will find a 
record of his first sensations as an author 
in the fourth chapter of Forster’s ‘ Life” 
—an account transfigured with his own 
admitted “tears of joy and pride.” His 
tears dried up, however ; his inspiration 
never did; and he sent more contribu- 
tions in with success. 

The romance of it all, however, lies 
in the sequel. ‘The young booksellers 
started publishing on their own account, 
and engaged the talented Charles White- 
head as reader. They started what they 
called Zhe Squib Annual, with a running 
accompaniment of Robert Seymour’s 
drawings, and when Whitehead was asked 
to do the letterpress for a series of 
sporting plates by the same hand, he 
modestly declined. Why not, he sug- 
gested, engage the young man who had 
been sending in those prose sketches to 
the Afonthly? No sooner said than done ; 
William Hall called on the young man 
that night at his rooms in Furnival’s Inn, 
and they recognised each other at once. 
It was Hall who had sold young Dickens 
that first copy of Zhe Old Monthly, and 
doubtless the rosy hues of that initiation 
into authorship coloured it still. There 
and then they arranged the new scheme ; 
the prospectus was out in February ; and 
The Times, on the 26th of March, 1836, 
announced, for the fifth day following, the 
appearance of the first shilling number of 
“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,” edited by Boz. In a month 
Dickens was married to the daughter of his 
early patron, George Hogarth. In another 
month Seymour, the artist, had committed 
suicide ; and in another the hero, Pick- 
wick, whom he had drawn as a cadaverous 
wight with very little jollity, was trans- 
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formed by another hand into the tubby 
and rubicund personage who has become 
the immortal embodiment of middle-aged 
benevolence. 

Perhaps among all those who watched 
the rising fortunes of the novelist, his 
father was the least surprised. Had he 
been so, he would assuredly have had the 
less claim to be considered the prototype 
of Pickwick and Micawber. Incorrigible 
optimists like John Dickens are not to 
be disturbed by what Mr. Hardy calls the 
persistence of 
the unfore- 
seen. They 
set aside ad- 
versities as 
lapses of taste 
on the part 
of Provi- 
dence; and 
when __ pros- 
perity arrives, 
they regard it 
blandly as a 
sort of “con- 
science 
money” which 


has long been 
expected and 
long overdue. 


They are 
never in- 
tended for the 
sorry side of 
life; they 
draw their 
gaiety, as Mr. 
Meredith 
says, from 
hot-springs of 
hopefulness. 
As they take 
no thought for 
the morrow, 
they waste but 
little regret upon the past. ‘That is the 
impression of the man you get from the 
strange old bust of Dickens senior which 
dominates the chief sanctum at Chap- 
man & Hall’s to-day. Larger than life-size, 
it maintains a better front than plaster 
busts of the kind usually do which have 
to survive the buffets of chance and hard 
wear amid busy commercial surroundings. 
Who wrought. it I cannot find. It looks 
out serenely on the world like the figure- 
head of a superannuated frigate. It 
surveys everything and everybody much 


Charles Dickens, by Thomas Woolner. 


By Mrs, Woolner’s special permission. 
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as Mr. Pickwick did on that illustrious 
night when he addressed the Club that 
sent him on his memorable mission. 
“He would not deny that he was influenced 
by human passions and human feelings 
(cheers)—possibly by human weaknesses 
(loud cries of ‘No’); but this he would 
say, that if ever the fire of self-importance 
broke out in his bosom, the desire to benefit 
the human race in preference effectually 
quenched it.” ‘There are more than a 
few passages and “properties” in the novels 
that this bust 
recalls, from 
the — swollen 
and twitchy- 
nosed casts 
that frowned 
on Mr. Jag- 
gers’s office 
in Little Bri- 
tain, to those 
famous and 
unruffled por- 
traits of him- 
self which 
hallowed the 
studio of Mr. 
Pecksniff. It 
carries out the 
resemblance 
to the latter 
worthy, in 
fact, by look- 
ing as if it 
insisted on 
forgiving all 
and — sundry, 
whether they 
wanted it or 
not; and it 
more than 
half explains 
that trait 
which recon- 
ciled and en- 
deared the father and son as prosperity 
increased, You get a fairish contrast 
between them by comparing the bust I 
have described with another one in the 
publishers’ possession. It is a plaster re- 
plica of the late Thomas Woolner’s bust 
of Charles Dickens himself, and is here 
reproduced by gracious permission of the 
sculptor’s widow, It is rather long and 
narrow in its lineaments, but it has an 
indefeasible claim to rank as one of the 
standard portraits of Boz. And like all 
the others, it bears heavy marks of that 
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huge nervous strain the novelist put upon 
himself in the course of nearly sixty 
strenuous years. He was not the first 
successful man who had found his best 
incentive in the thriftless and easy-going 
habits of his father. As for the elder 
man’s capacities and talents, they are in 
pretty full evidence here, and he might 
have anticipated his son’s prosperity if he 
had but possessed an equal store of energy. 
It is the driving power that tells. When 
John Dickens died in 1851, and his son 
paid that ten- 
der elegiac 
tribute to his 
“zealous, use- 
ful, cheerful 
spirit,’ the 
early promise 
of ‘‘Pick- 
wick” had 
grown into a 
long series of 
successes, and 
Chapman & 
Hall had pub- 
lished all but 
two, A pass- 
ing quarrel 
sent Dickens 
to Bradbury 
& Evans, but 
he returned 
after a time, 
and when he 
died in 1870 
Chapman & 
Hall bought 
up the truant 
copyrights 
and solidified 
their claims 
on all Dick- 
ens - lovers, 
past, present, 
and to come, 
There are not so many cases on record in 
which the fortunes of author and publisher 
have been so completely identified. 

Here let me acknowledge the rare and 
characteristic courtesy with which Miss 
Hogarth has allowed me to reproduce the 
delightful portrait which forms a frontis- 
piece to this present gossip. No one 
who is versed in the life of Dickens can 
fail in a tribute of grateful respect to the 
lady who formed for thirty years a devoted 
member of his household, and was the 
trusted and enthusiastic confidante of the 


John Dickens, the 


By special permission of Messrs, Chapman & Hall. 
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novelist in so important a share of his life 
and work. She is immortalised by that 
fine tribute in Dickens’s will: “I also give 
to the said Georgina Hogarth all my 
private papers, whatsoever and whereso- 
ever, and I leave her my grateful blessing 
as the best and truest friend man ever 
had; .. . and I solemnly enjoin my dear 
children always to remember how much 
they owe to the said Georgina Hogarth, 
and never to be wanting in a grateful and 
affectionate attachment to her, for they 
know well 
that she has 
been, through 
all the stages 
of their 
growth and 
progress, their 
ever useful, 
self - denying 
and devoted 
friend.” ‘That 
injunction has 
been _ loyally 
and — scrupu- 
lously ob- 
served, as, 
indeed, the 
slightest 
wishes of the 
novelist have 
always been, 
by his descen- 
dants. ‘Those 
who read the 
article inthese 
pages last 
year in which 
Mrs. Perugini 
discussed the 
writing of 
‘‘Edwin 
Drood” will 
remember the 
touching and 
reverent way in which she treated her 
father’s memory. ‘The same spirit marks 
the delightful selection of readings she 
has made from his works, one which 
should be in the hands of all whose 
appreciation of Dickens is in excess of 
their leisure. It is worth remarking that 
Miss Hogarth has never broken her rule 
of silence regarding Dickens and _ his 
affairs, but I am privileged to give a pen- 
portrait I have coaxed out of one who 
has been privileged to meet her in the 
congenial company of old friends : 


yori 


aie 


novelist's father. 
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“Miss Hogarth has brought down to 
these days of rush and bustle the quiet, 
gracious manners of the old school. 
About the height of our late Queen, and 
not unlike her in figure, she speaks in a 
soft voice, with a nice precision of words 
and emphasis, a ready and very sunny 
smile when pleased, and a hearty laugh 
whenever there is genuine matter for 
amusement. Unlike many of her years— 
and she is over eighty years young—she 
does not live in the past to the exclusion 
of the present, but is more keenly alive 
to the literary, artistic, and _ theatrical 
movements of to-day than most people 
of half her summers. Full of reminis- 
cence of Mr. Dickens (she does not fall 
into the modern way of clipping the 
**Mr.”), Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Thackeray, 
Mr. Macready, Mr. Motley, and many 
other famous men and women of her 
day, she will also discuss the last picture 
on view—and go to see it—the last novel, 
and the last play. “She has seen many 
friends pass into the silence, but has kept 
a warm heart for those who are left and 
a kindly welcome for a new one. Few 
are her dislikes, and of these, perhaps the 


most vigorous are to the motor omnibus 
for its noise, and certain phases of the 


modern drama for its hopelessness— 
though even in these cases she will admit 
that there may be something to be said 
on the other side. She is sorry to see 
the old and more picturesque London 
of her younger days disappearing so 
rapidly, and still more grieved and puzzled 
at the apathy with which her countrymen 
are allowing foreign manufacturers to oust 
the products of their own industry and 
invention. In fact, one perceives this 
fine old lady is politically a partisan on a 
certain well-worn topic which we need 
not specify; and this is, perhaps, the 
most striking of all proofs of her wonder- 
ful youthfulness of spirit. She likes old 
lace and old jewellery, and generally wears 
a little of both when receiving or visiting 
her friends. Warmed by the devotion 
of others, she responds to it with a heart 
which the changes and chances of this 
mortal life has in no way chilled; and 
the end of it all is that the Miss Georgina 
Hogarth of to-day is quite as charming 
a person as in the old days at Gadshill, 
when the home of her sister and her 
famous brother-in-law was a centre of so 
much that all England knew and loved.” 

To resume my story,—when Edward 
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Chapman and William Hall were gathered 
to their fathers, the firm merged in a 
nephew of the first, one Frederic Chap- 
man. His main achievement was to link 
the firm’s fortunes with those of Carlyle, 
and secure the latter’s copyrights; but 
there will be more to say of the mighty 
Thomas presently. Frederic Chapman, 
a burly person with a bushy beard, had 
entered the firm in 1841 at the age of 
eighteen, and advanced its affairs with 
more energy than might have been expected 
in a man whose passion was not for pub- 
lishing or literature, but for sport. It 
was he who added a number of sporting 
authors to the catalogue of the firm, and 
thus gave hard shape to the early ambition 
of his predecessor, and the lucky chance that 
had worked through the pencil of Seymour 
and found the pen of Dickens. He, too, 
secured the distinguished services of 
Mr. George Meredith as literary adviser 
to the firm ; and many successful authors, 
notably Mr. Thomas Hardy and the late 
George Gissing, have testified to the help 
he gave them in reading and advising 
upon their earliest manuscripts. When 
Frederic Chapman died in 1895, he 
could look back upon a number of 
other illustrious connexions, besides that 
of Dickens—the novels of Lever and 
Lytton, Whyte-Melville, Trollope, “Ouida,” 
Henry Kingsley, and Mr. Meredith; the 
works of Colonel Malleson, Samuel Laing, 
and other scientists and historians ; and 
the essays of all the cluster of writers who 
gathered around Zhe Fortnightly Review. 
Begun by Lewes in 1865, and carried on by 
Mr. Morley (who turned it into a monthly), 
Mr. Escott, and Mr. W. L. Courtney, it 
has been an eloquent medium for science, 
politics, and criticism, and its periodical 
fiction alone has gone far to make it 
famous. In 1880 the firm was turned 
into a limited company, and _ when 
Frederick Chapman departed fifteen years 
later, he left no descendant in actual touch 
with its affairs. ‘Then followed a period 
in which the firm may be said to have 
missed the virtue of personality, and lost 
ground accordingly. It is the personal 
note which counts in publishing, and it 
was not until the firm enlisted as its acting 
manager Mr. Arthur Waugh, the critic 
and biographer, that its fortunes may be 
said to have revived. But of all the 
valuable manuscripts which must once 
have filled its cupboards, not a line 
remains. They have passed into the 
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hands of collectors, and their publishers 
know them no more, 

Carlyle’s manuscripts, or a_ sufficient 
choice of them, have gone westward to 
Chelsea, and rest providentially under the 
roof that sheltered him for two and 
thirty years. Few things could be more 


in contrast than his publishers’ head- 
quarters on the edge of Covent Garden 
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which we heard of its purchase through 
the generosity of Carlyle’s admirers in 
Europe and America, and one could 
wish some generous admirer of Carlyle 
would come forward and make the pur- 
chase fund equivalent with the committee’s 
opportunities. The other day _ they 
acquired a portrait of Carlyle which has 
come to light again under interesting 





A Dickens illustration with a history. 


Into this sketch Cruikshank introduced portraits of himself (the usher with the hand 
upraised), Dickens (the young man with the curls), and the publishers, Messrs. Chapman 
< Hall, the two foremost figures in the procession. 


and that quiet temple of so many memories 
in Cheyne Row. The preservation of 
his house should count for righteousness 
when our descendants come to judge 
our generation by the standards of true 
literature and its appreciation, but it has 
taken a power of hard cash and harder 
work to secure the house to the nation. 
Most of us remember the thrill with 


circumstances, and these I may be allowed 
to recount at first hand. 

Six months ago, in an old bookshop off 
Holborn, I was shown a series of sixty 
water-colour sketches by the late Richard 
Dighton, a half-forgotten Chelsea artist who 
flourished in the first half of the Victorian 
era. Like George Dance, he had a knack 
of draughtsmanship in a commonplace 
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vein, and with marked limitations. He 
is not to be compared with Robert, his 
father, of whom the less said the better. 
One of Richard’s sketches figures pretty 
freely in outfitters’ windows, for it repre- 
sents two old sporting bucks of the pre- 
Crimean period taking a jaunt arm-in- 
arm, in all the pomp of contemporary 
finery. But all his work was done in 
the same monotonous style. Dighton’s 
men and women stare due west with a 
whole-hearted unanimity that reminds 
you of the actors in Sheridan’s burlesque. 
Their expression of dull patience makes 
them look as if they had been caught 
while waiting for a coach, and then pre- 
served by some cold-storage process. ‘The 
drawings submitted to me were just a 
bobbery pack of celebrities snatched at 
random, like collars and cuffs from a 
laundress’s tub, and then starched and 
ironed out into one stereotyped attitude. 
The dealer informed me he had bought 
them as a “speculative lot” at Sotheby’s, 
and had been speculating ever since 
on their identity. I bought one or two 
sketches for the sake of the costume, and 
handed a third one back to the dealer, 
remarking that it was worth all the rest 
put together. It was undoubtedly Carlyle 

Think of Carlyle in the late forties when 
as yet he was innocent of beard, and dress 
him up in a buttoned blue surtout, a 
black silk stock with a loose bow in front, 
grey striped trousers, and “‘jemima” boots. 
That is the Carlyle of Dighton’s sketch, 
but so transmogrified by the stiffness of 
pose that the effect is almost the dandifi- 
cation he so reviled in “Sartor.” If the 
artist painted, as the dealer bought, on 
“speculation,” and expected Carlyle to 
buy the result, he could hardly have gone 
a worse way about it. And yet the face, 
with its plainness of line, its hard and 
level brow, its swirl of dark brown hair, 
and the stubborn assertion of the lean 
nether lip, is vastly more convincing than 
any of the other early portraits except the 
daguerreotype of 1848. We know that 
Daniel Macmillan, with a fresh and obser- 
vant eye for his compatriot’s ruggedness 
of character, declared Count D’Orsay’s 
portrait of Carlyle “an excellent like- 
ness,” but we may say of this drawing 
by Dighton, so far as the face is concerned, 
that it begins where D’Orsay’s leaves off. 
For it is immeasurably nearer to its 
subject in manliness and character and 
grip. Readers may judge this for them- 
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selves from the reproduction given here 
by permission: of the Carlyle Memorial 
Trustees. 

To satisfy the dealer I raked up a 
number of early portraits, and comparison 
at close quarters established the fact 
beyond dispute. By my advice he offered 
it to the Memorial Trust, and after another 
close examination the ‘Trustees bought it, 
and hung it for all to see in the “ first 
floor front ” where Carlyle died. When | 
saw it of late it was suitably enclosed in a 
plain gilt frame, and looked eminently 
worthy of its pride of place. It has since 
been collated with other portraits in the 
house, and in the famous work-room at 
the top of the building is a pencil sketch 
which in point of costume and circum- 
stantial evidence tallies exactly, One 
cannot but hope that as these “ finds” 
occur they will serve to complete in 
time one of the most precious museums 
we have to the memory of any British 
writer. Growing public interest and 
growing income ought to enable the 
Trustees to rescue any Carlyle treasures 
from going to America, and to provide 
the present caretaker with some modest 
assistance on days when visitors throng. 
The good lady (I have not the honour of 
her name) has been in charge of the 
house since its inauguration in 1895, and 
is posted up in an infinitude of detail, so 
that after many visits I have never known 
her memory fail, either in supplementing 
the catalogue or in reciting the text of a 
document obscurely written. And when 
Carlyle had written or dictated, and 
then revised the text and “worked on 
it,” as an artist says, the result was enough 
to make even a practised printer’s blood 
run cold. After you have given up the 
task of deciphering it all, or twilight is 
closing down on you, it is a relief and a 
privilege to hear it reeled off from memory 
in a crisp and pleasant diction as truly 
Scots as Thomas’s own, and certainly more 
musical. When one has gone through 
the story of Mrs. Carlyle’s vicissitudes 
with many servants, it is a pleasure to 
think of the old house being tended by 
deft and careful hands at last. What a 
list the hussies make in that delightful essay 
of the late Mrs, E. T. Cook’s on “ Mrs. 
Carlyle and her Servants,” a_ brilliant 
fragment written with a pen as keen and 
humorous as Mrs. Carlyle’s own, but now 
the more like hers, alas! in that it 1s still 
for ever. 
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It was a thoroughgoing Scots “ buddy ” 
who once conducted me to the Sage’s 
grave at Ecclefechan, and described him, 
having seen him often, as “a cankert auld 
cairle in a muckle black hat and cloak.” 
In the tiny graveyard where the illustrious 
and his kindred are railed off to them- 
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his native place. She shook her head 
with emphasis. “‘Tammas Carrlayle,” said 
she, “was nae man for kirks.” Then 
she went on to describe that bleak and 
pelting February day of 1881, when 
Froude and the others bore him to his 


rest, a grim and sombre procession 














The recovered portrait of Carlyle by Richard Dighton. 


In the text is told the story of its acquisition by the Carlyle Memorial Trustees, 
y whose special permission it is here reproduced. 


selves, much as Wordsworth and his kith 
are grouped in the little close at Gras- 
mere, I put a question to the guidwife 
that 1 am afraid was disingenuous. I 
asked her if this U.P. church which 
overshadows his grave was the church 
he attended whenever he came back to 


through the snow, while the natives stood 
aloof and stared at these unaccustomed 
figures as if they had been visitants from 
another and a sadder world. 

Ecclefechan has grown more used to 
hero-worshippers since then, for next to 
Stratford, Alloway, and Abbotsford, 
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Carlyle's workroom at the top of the house in Chelsea. 


It was situated on the roof and was built for Carlyle in 1853 at a cost ot £200. He had it furnished with 
double doors and windows, and sliding shutters for skylight, all which safeguards against noise were vain. Yet in 


“ 


this 


most entirely detestable and despicable” apartment, he wrote “ Frederick” and a great deal more, 


The contents of the room have been restored as far as possible accoraing to Mrs. Allingham’s drawing, done a day 
or two after Carlyle’s death, and the room is now a repository of valuable manuscripts and relics, 


perhaps, it sees more strangers come and 
go than any village in the kingdom that 
owes its fame to a single entry in its 
parish register. But the stupid majority 
stint themselves of time, for they swoop 
upon the birthplace, make a snatching, 
vain attempt to try on the Sage’s hats, 
and then hurry off in the interval of trains. 
They carry away a fitful impression of 
a tiny straggle of a township, an interest- 
ing but rather squalid survival of old 
border country, with an untended gutter 
down the main street and rows of lime- 
washed cottages, all wearing an air of 
week-day Calvinism, depression, and sour 
content. But the village is more than 
redeemed by its setting. It is the country 
of ‘“ Redgauntlet,” of the Covenanters, 
of Kirkconnell, of the ballads and Helen’s 
grave, and the kirkyard of Irongrey which 
holds the ashes of Jeanie Deans. You 
may stroll through the ‘kindly beech- 
rows” to Sunnybrae and Kirtlewater, or 
you may spend, as I did once, a lazy, 


happy, thriftless afternoon on the summit 
of Burnswark Hill. There, ina weedy and 
neglected burial-ground, you get a splendid 
westward sweep of Annandale, with 
woods and pastursge chequering its slopes 
and reaches, and a shining stream thread- 
ing clearly through it all to the Solway 
Firth, a dozen miles away. The wonder 
is that, with such memories as these to 
redeem it, Carlyle could ever think on 
Ecclefechan with bitterness, and dwell so 
morosely on its ugliness and squalor. It 
was a poor exchange from the stone and 
rough-cast of “ Entepfuhl” to the dingy 
alleys of old Chelsea, and through many 
famous days and nights he must have 
dwelt, not there in actuality, but back in 
imagination among the peat-moss wastes 
and silver waters and tumbling hills that 
befriended his hard and lonely youth. 
So much for ourselves by way of moral: 
to him it matters nothing. He 1s 
“above it all”; he is “alone with the 
stars,” 


J.P. ¢. 





CONCERNING FIFTEEN FAT STEERS. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


ILLUSTRATED. BY CLAUDE A, SHEPPERSON. 


a NCLE JAP” (our head vaquero) 
“says,” murmured my brother 
Ajax, “ that Laban Swiggart has 
been ‘milking’ us ever since we bought 
this ranche.” 

Laban was our neighbour. A_barbed- 
wire fence divided his sterile hills from 
our fertile valleys and emphasised sharply 
the difference between a Government 
claim and a Spanish grant. ‘The County 
Assessor valued the Swiggart ranch at the 
rate of ove, and our domain at sx dollars 
peracre. We owned two leagues of land, 
our neighbours but half a section. Yet, 
in consequence of dry seasons and low 
prices, we were hardly able to pay our 
bills, whereas the Swiggarts confounded 
all laws of cause and effect by living in 
comparative splendour and luxury. 

“Uncle Jap believes that he stole our 
steers,” continued Ajax, puffing slowly at 
his pipe. 

Some two years before we had lost 
fifteen fat steers. We had employed 
Laban to look for them: and he had 
charged us thirty dollars for labours that 
were in vain. 

“ Ajax,” said I, “ we have eaten the 
Swiggarts’ salt, not to mention their fatted 
chicks, their pickled peaches, their jams 
and jellies. It’s an outrage to insinuate, 
as you do, that these kind neighbours are 
common thieves.” 

My brother looked quite distressed. 
“Of course Mrs. Swiggart can know 
nothing about it. She is a real good 
sort; the best. wife and mother in the 
county. And I’m only quoting Uncle 
Jap. He says that fifteen steers at $30 
a head make $450. Laban built a barn 


that spring, and put up a tank and wind- 
mill.” 


With this Parthian shot my brother 
left _me to some sorry reflections. 1 


cordially liked and respected Laban 
Swiggart and his family. He had married 
aSkenk. No name in our county smelled 
Sweeter than Skenk: a synonym, indeed, 
for piety, deportment, shell-work, and the 
preserving of fruits, ‘The Widow Skenk 
lived in San Lorenzo, hard by the Con- 
Stegational Church ; and it was generally 


conceded that the hand of one of her 
daughters in marriage was a certificate of 
character to the groom. No Skenk had 
been known to wed.-a drunkard, a blas- 
phemer, or an evil liver. Moreover, 
Laban had been the first to welcome 
us—two raw Englishmen—to a country 
where inexperience is a sin. He had 
helped us over many a stile; he had 
saved us many dollars. And he had an 
honest face. Broad, benignant brows 
surmounted a pair of keen and kindly 
eyes; his nose proclaimed a sense of 
humour; his mouth and chin were con- 
cealed by a beard almost apostolic in its 
silky beauty. Could such a man be a 
thief ? 

‘The very next day Laban rode down 
his steep slopes and asked us to help him 
and his to eat a Christmas turkey. He 
said something, too, about a fine ham, 
and a “proposition,” a money-making 
scheme, to be submitted to us after the 
banquet. 

‘‘Hard times are making you rich,” 
said Ajax. 

“* My God !” he exclaimed passionately, 
“have I not been poor long enough? 
Have I not seen my wife and children 
suffering for want of proper food and 
clothing? If prosperity is coming my 
way, boys, I’ve paid the price for it, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

His eyes were suffused with tears, and 
Ajax took note of it. My brother told 
me later that so tender a husband and 
father was assuredly no cattle-thief. 

Upon Christmas Day we sat at meat 
for nearly two hours. Mrs. Doctor Tapper, 
the wife of the stout dentist of San 
Miguelito, was present. Of the three 
Misses Skenk she had made the best 
match—from a worldly point of view. 
She wore diamonds; she kept two hired 
girls; she entertained on a handsome 
scale, and never failed to invite her less 
fortunate sisters to her large and select 
parties; she was, in a word, a most 
superior person, and a devout church- 
member. To this lady Ajax made himself 
mightily agreeable. 


**Now really,” said she, “I do wish 
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the doctor was here. He does so dearly 
love badinage. That, and _bridgework, 
is his forte.” 

**And why isn’t he here?” demanded 
my brother. 

“ He’s hunting our bay mare. It broke 
out of the barn this morning. I told him 
that I wouldn’t disappoint Alviry for an 
ark full of bay mares. I knew she would 
count on me to help her entertain you 
gentlemen.” 

“JT hope your husband will find his 
mare,” said Ajax. ‘We lost fifteen fat 
steers once, but we never found them.” 

“That's so,” observed Mr. Swiggart. 
“And I wore myself out a hunting ’em. 
They was stolen —sure.” 

“The wickedness of some folk passes 
my understanding,” remarked Mrs, ‘Tapper. 
“Well, we’re told that the triumphing 
of the wicked is short, but—good Land! 
—Job never lived in this State.” 

“ He’d been more to home in New 
England,” said Laban slily. ‘The Skenks 
were from Massachusetts, the Swiggarts 
from Illinois. 


“There’s a pit digged for such,” 


continued Mrs. ‘Tapper, ignoring the 
interruption, ‘‘a pit full o’ brimstone and 


fire. Yes, sister, I will take one more 
slice ofthe ham. I never ate sweeter meat. 
Eastern, I presume, my dear ?” 

‘*No, sister. Laban cured that ham. 
Pork-packing was his trade back East.” 
Laban added: ‘‘ Boys, I hope ye like 
that ham. I’ve a reason for asking.” 

We assured our host that the ham was 
. superlatively good. Mince and pumpkin 
pies followed, coffee, then grace. As we 
rose from the table Laban said pleasantly, 
“Boys, here are some imported cigars. 
We'll smoke outside.” 

Having, so to speak, soaped the ways, 
Mr. Swiggart launched his “ proposition.” 
He wished to pack bacon. Hogs, he 
pointed out, were selling at two cents 
a pound ; bacon and hams at twelve and 
fifteen cents. We had some two hundred 
and fifty hogs ready for market. These 
Laban wanted to buy on credit. He 
proposed to turn them into lard, hams, 
and bacon, to sell the same to local 
merchants (thereby saving cost of trans- 
portation), and to divide the profits with 
us after the original price of the hogs was 
paid. ‘This seemed a one-sided bargain. 
He was to do all the work ; we should, in 
any case, get the market price for the 
hogs, while the profits were to be divided. 
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However, our host explained that we 
took all the risk. If the bacon spoiled 
he would not agree to pay us a cent. 
With the taste of that famous ham in 
our mouths, this contingency seemed 
sufficiently remote ; and we said as much, 

“Well, I could rob ye right and left. 
Ye’ve got to trust me, and there’s a saying: 
‘To trust is to bust.’ ” 

He was so candid in explaining the 
many ways by which an _ unscrupulous 
man might take advantage of two ignorant 
Britons that Ajax, not relishing the 
personal flavour of the talk, rose and 
strolled across to the branding-corral. 
When he returned he was unusually silent, 
and, riding home, he said thoughtfully : 
“JT saw Laban’s brand this afternoon. 
It is 81, and the 8 is the same size as 
our S. His ear-mark is a crop, which 
obliterates our swallow-fork. Queer— 
eh ?” 

“Not at all,” I replied indignantly. 
“It’s a social crime to eat, as you did 
to-day, three large helpings of turkey, 
and then z 

“Bosh!” he interrupted. “If Laban 
is an honest man, no harm has been 
done. If he stole our steers—and, mind 
you, I don’t say he did—three slices off 
the breast of a turkey will hardly offset 
my interest in five tons of beef. As for 
this packing scheme, it sounds promising ; 
but we lack figures. To-morrow we will 
drive into San Lorenzo, and talk to the 
Children of Israel. If Ikey Rosenbaum 
says that bacon is likely to rise or stay 
where it is, we will accept Laban’s 
proposition.” 

The following morning we_ started 
early. The short cut to San Lorenzo 
lay through the Swiggart claim, and the 
road passed within a few yards of the 
house. We saw Mrs. Swiggart on 
the verandah, and offered to execute any 
commissions that she cared to entrust 
to two bachelors. In reply she said that 
she hated to ask favours, but—if we were 
going to town in a two-seater, would we 
be so very kind as to bring back her 
mother, Mrs. Skenk, who was ailing, and 
in need of a change. ‘ Gran’ma’s hard 
on the springs,” observed Euphemia, Mrs. 
Swiggart’s youngest girl, “ but she'll tell 
you more stories than you can shake a 
stick at; not ’bout fairies, Mr. Ajax, but 
reel folks.” We assured Mrs. Swiggart 
that we should esteem it a pleasure to 
give her mother a lift. Ajax had met the 
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old lady at a church social some six 
months before, and, finding her a bonanza 
of gossip, had extracted some rich and 
curious ore. 

In San Lorenzo we duly found Isaac 
Rosenbaum, who proved an optimist on 
the subject of bacon. Indeed, he chat- 
tered so glibly of rising prices and better 
times that the packing scheme was im- 
mediately referred to his mature judg- 
ment; and he not only commended it 
heartily, but offered to handle our ‘‘ stuff” 
on commission, or to buy it outright if 
it proved marketable. According to Ikey 
the conjunction “if” could not be ignored. 
Packing bacon beneath the sunny skies 
of Southern California was a speculation, 
he said. Swiggart, he added, ought to 
know what good hams were, for he bought 
the very best Eastern brand. 

“What!” we cried simultaneously, 
“does Mr. Swiggart duy hams ?” 

Yes ; it seemed that only a few days 
previously Laban had carefully selected 
the choicest ham in the store. 

Ajax clutched my arm, and we fled. 

“We have convicted the wretch,” he 
said presently. 

“'The wretches,” I amended. 


The use of the plural smote him in the 


face. ‘This is awful,” he groaned. 
“Why, when you were away last summer, 
and I broke my leg, she nursed me like 
a mother.” 

“\Women throw such sops to a barking 
conscience.” 

I was positive now that Laban had 
stolen the steers, and that his wife was 
privy to the theft. The lie about the 
ham had been doubtless concocted for 
purposes of plunder. The kindness and 
hospitality of our neighbours had been, 
after all, but a snare for tender feet. 

We found Mrs. Skenk—whom we had 
seen on arrival—sitting on her front 
porch, satchel in hand, patiently awaiting 
us. Ajax helped her to mount—no light 
task, for she was a very heavy and en- 
feebled woman. I drove. As we trotted 
down the long straggling street our 
passenger spoke with feeling of the 
changes that had taken place in the 
old mission town. 

“T’ve lived here thirty years. ‘Twenty 
mighty hard ones as a married woman ; 
and ten tol’able easy ones as a widder. 
Mr. Skenk was a saintly man, but tryin’ 
to live with on account o’ deefness and 
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the azmy. I never see a chicken took 
with the gapes but I think o’ Abram 
Skenk, Yes, Mr. Ajax, my daughters 
was all born here, ’ceptin’ Alviry. She 
was born in Massachusetts. It did make 
a difference to the child. As a little girl 
she kep’ herself to herself. And though 
I'd rather cut out my tongue than say 
a single word against Laban Swiggart, 
I do feel that he’d no business to pick 
the best in the basket. Favourite ? No, 
sir; but I’ve said, many a time, that if 
Alviry went to her long home, I could 
not tarry here. Most women feel that 
way about the firstborn. I’ve told 
Alviry to her face as she’d ought to 
have said ‘No’ to Laban Swiggart. Oh, 
the suffering that dear child has en- 
dured! It did seem till lately as if 
horse-tradin’, cattle raisin’, and the butcher 
business was industries against which the 
Lord had set his face. Sairy married an 
undertaker; Samanthy couldn't refuse 
Doctor Tapper. And, rain or shine, folks 
must have teeth if they want to eat the 
steaks they sell in Californy, and likewise 
they must have caskets when their time 
comes. Yes, Alviry does take after me, 
Mr. Ajax. You’re reel clever to say so. 
She ain’t a talker, but brainy. You've 
seen her wax flowers? Yes; and the 
shell table with ‘ Bless our Home’ on it, 
in pink cowries? Mercy sakes! There’s 
a big storm a-comin’ up.” 

The rain began to fall as she spoke; 
at first lightly, then more heavily as we 
began to cross the mountains. Long 
before we came to the Salinas river it was 
pouring down in torrents: an inch of 
water to the hour. 

“It’s a cloud-burst,” said Mrs. Skenk, 
from beneath a_ prehistoric umbrella. 
“This’ll flush the creeks good.” 

I whipped up the horses, thinking of 
the Salinas and its treacherous waters. 
In California, when the ground is well 
sodden, a very small storm will create a 
very big freshet. At such times most 
rivers are dangerous to ford on account 
of quicksands. 

“T guess we'll make it,” observed the 
old lady. ‘I’ve crossed when it was 
bilin’ from bank to bank. I mind me 
when Jim Tarburt was drowned : No 
‘count, Jim. He’d no more sense than a 
yaller dog. "Iwas a big streak o’ luck 
for his wife and babies, for Susannah 
Tarburt married old man Hopping, and 
when he died the very next year she 
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was left—rich. Then there was that 
pore thin school-marm, Ireen Bunker. 
She——” 

And Mrs. Skenk continued with a 
catalogue, long as that of the ships in 
the //iad, of travellers who, in fording 
the Salinas, had crossed that other grim 
river which flows for ever between time 
and eternity. We had reached the banks 
before she had drained her memory of 
those who had perished. 

“Tis bilin’’ she muttered, as she 
peered up and down the yellow, foam- 
speckled torrent that roared defiance at 
us; “but, good Land! we can’t go 
around now. Keep the horses’ noses up- 
stream, young man, and use your whip.” 

We plunged in. 

What followed took place quickly. In 
mid-stream the near horse floundered 
into a quicksand and fell, swinging round 
the pole, and with it the off horse. I 
lashed the poor struggling beasts unmerci- 
fully, but the waggon settled slowly down 
—inch by inch. Death grinned us in the 
teeth, Then I heard Mrs. Skenk say, 
quite collectedly: “’Tis my fault, and 
my weight.” Then Ajax roared out: 


“For God’s sake, sit down, ma’am, sit 


2) 


down. Sir pown!” he screamed, his 
voice shrill above the bellowing, booming 
waters. A crash behind told me that 
he had flung her back into her seat. At 
the same moment the near horse found a 
footing; there was a mighty pull from 
both the terrified animals, the harness 
held, and the danger was over. When 
we reached the bank I looked round. 
Mrs. Skenk was smiling ; Ajax was white 
as chalk. 

“She w-w-would have s-s-sacrificed her 
llife,” he stammered. “If I hadn't 
grabbed her, she would be dead this 
minute.” 

“T reckon that’s so,” assented our 
passenger. “I took a notion to jump. 
My weight and fool advice was like to 
cost three lives. Better one, thinks I, 
than three. You saved my life, Mr. 
Ajax. Yes, you did. Alviry, I reckon, 
will thank you.” 

The rest of the journey was accom- 
plished in silence. We drove up to the 
Swiggarts’ house, and both Laban and his 
wife expressed great surprise at seeing us. 

as You're wet through, mother,” said 
Mrs. Swiggart, “‘and all of a tremble.” 
im. ¥€8 Alviry, I’ve had a close call. 
This young man saved my life.” 
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“Nonsense,” said Ajax gruffly, “I 
did nothing of the sort, Mrs. Skenk.” 

“Yes, you did,” she insisted, grimly 
obstinate. 

“Any ways,” said Mrs. Swiggart, 
“you'll lose what has been saved, mother, 
if you stand there in the rain.” 

For five days it rained steadily. Our 
creek, which for eleven months in the 
year bleated sweetly at the foot of the 
garden, bellowed loudly as any bull of 
Bashan, and kept us prisoners in the 
house, where we had leisure to talk and 
reflect. We had been robbed and hum- 
bugged, injured in pride and pocket, but 
the lagging hours anointed our wounds. 
Philosophy touched us with healing 
finger. 

“If we prosecute we advertise our own 
greenness,” said Ajax. “After all, if 
Laban did fleece us, he kept at bay other 
ravening wolves. And there is Mrs. 
Skenk. ‘That plucky old soul must never 
hear the story. It would kill her.” 

So we decided to charge profit and loss 
with five hundred dollars, and to keep our 
eyes peeled for the future. By this time 
the skies had cleared, and the cataract 
was a creek again. The next day Mrs. 
Swiggart drove up to the barn, tied her 
horse to the hitching-post, and walked 
with impressive dignity up the garden path. 
We had time to note that something was 
amiss. Her dark eyes, beneath darker 
brows, intensified a curious pallor—that 
sickly hue which is seen upon the faces of 
those who have suffered grievously in 
mind or body. Ajax opened the door, 
and offered her a chair, but not his hand. 
She did not seem to notice the dis- 
courtesy. We asked if her mother had 
suffered from the effects of a wetting. 

“Mother has been very sick,” 
replied, in a lifeless voice. ‘‘ She’s been at 
death’s door. For five days I’ve prayed to 
Almighty God, and I swore that if He’d 
see fit to spare mother, I’d come down 
here, and on my bended knees ”—she sank 
on the floor—“ ask for your forgiveness as 
well as His. Don’t come near me,” she 
entreated ; “let me say what must be 
said in my own way. When I married 
Laban Swiggart I was an honest woman, 
though full o’ pride and conceit. And he 
was an honest man. ‘To-day we’re thieves 
and liars.” 

“Mrs. Swiggart,” said Ajax, springing 
forward and raising her to her feet. ‘You 
must not kneel to us. There—sit down 


she 
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and sayno more. We know all about it, and 
it’s blotted out so far as we’re concerned.” 

Her sobs—the vehement, heart-breaking 
sobs of a man rather than of a woman— 
gradually ceased. She continued in a 
softer voice: ‘It began way back, when 
I was a little girl Mother set me on a 
pedestal ; p’raps I’d ought to say I set my- 
self there. It’s like me to be blaming 
mother. Anyways, I just thought myself 
a little mite cleverer and handsomer and 
better than the rest o’ the family. I 
aimed to beat Sarah and Samanthy at 
whatever they undertook, and Satan let me 
do it. Well, I did one good thing. I 
married a poor man because I loved him. 
I said to myself, ‘He has brains, and 
so have J. The dollars will come.’ But 
they didn’t come. The children came. 

“Then Sarah and Samanthy married. 
They married men o’ means, and the gall 
and wormwood entered into my soul, and 
ate it away. Laban was awful good. He 
laughed and worked, but we couldn't 
make it. Times was too hard. I’d see 
Samanthy trailin’ silks and satins in the 
dust, and—and my underskirts was made 
o’ flour sacks. Yes—flour sacks! And 
me a Skenk !” 

She paused. Neither Ajax nor I spoke. 
Comedy lies lightly upon all things, like 
foam upon the dark waters. Beneath are 
tragedy and the tears of time. 

“Then you gentlemen came and bought 
land. They said you was lords, with 
money to burn. I told Laban to help 
you in the buyin’ o’ horses, and cattle, 
and barb-wire, and groceries. He got big 
commissions, but he kept off the other 
blood-suckers. We paid some of our 
debts, and Laban bought me a black silk 
gown. I couldn't rest till Samanthy had 
felt of it. She’d none better. If we’d 
only been satisfied with that ! 

“Well, that black silk made everything 
else look dreadful mean. *Twas then 

ou spoke to Laban about choosin’ a 
rand. Satan put it into my head to say— 
S. It scart Laban. He was butcherin’ 
then, and he surmised what I was after ; 
I persuaded him that ‘twas for the 
children’s sake. The first steer paid for 
Emanuel’s baby clothes and cradle. They 
was finer than what Sarah bought for her 
child. Then we killed the others—one 
by one. Laban let ’em through the 
fence and then clapped our brand a-top 
0 yours. They paid for the tank and 
windmill. After that we robbed you 


when and where we could. We put up 
that bacon scheme meanin’ to ship the 
stuff to the city and to tell you that it 
had spoiled on us. We robbed none 
else, only you. And we actually justified 
ourselves. We surmised ’twas fittin’ that 
Britishers should pay for the support 0’ 
good Americans.” 

“T’ve read some of your histories,” 
said Ajax drily, “and can understand that 
point of view.” 

“Satan fools them as fool themselves, 
Mr. Ajax. But the truth struck me and 
Laban when we watched by mother. 
She was not scared o’ death. And she 
praised me to Laban, and said that I’d 
chosen the better part in marryin’ a poor 
man for love; and that money hadn’t 
made Christian women of Sarah and 
Samanthy. She blamed herself, dear soul, 
for settin’ store overly much on dollars 
and cents. And she said she could die 
easier thinking that what was good in her 
had passed to me, and not what was evil. 
And, Mr. Ajax, that talk just drove me 
and Laban crazy. Well, mother air’t 
going to die, and we ain’t neither—till 
we've paid back the last cent we stole 
from you. Laban has figgered it out, 
principal and interest, and he’s drawn a 
note for fifteen hundred dollars, which 
we’ve both signed. Here it is.” 

She tendered us a paper. Ajax stuck his 
hands into his pockets, and I did the same. 

She misinterpreted the action. “ You 
ain’t going to'prosecute ?” she faltered. 

Ajax nodded to me. Upon formal 
occasions he expects me, being the elder, 
to speak. If I say more or less than he 
approves I am severely taken to task. 

“Mrs. Swiggart,” 1 began, lamely 
enough, “I am sure that your husband 
can cure hams 

Ajax looked at me indignantly. With 
the best of motives I had given a sore 
heart a grievous twist. 

“We bought that ham,” she said sadly, 
** a-purpose.” 

“No matter. We have decided to go 
into this packing business with your 
husband. When—er—experience goes 
into partnership with ignorance, ignorance 
expects to pay a premium. We have 
paid our premium.” 

She rose, and we held out our hands, 

“No, gentlemen; I won’t take your 
hands till that debt is cancelled. The 
piano and the team will go some ways 
towards it. Good-bye, and—thank you.” 

















The author,—a “ signalitic” portrait. 


With characteristic thoroughness and humour, Dr. Reiss has here submitted to the methods he 
advocates for the identification of all prisoners and suspects, but the remarkably minute self- 
descriptions tabulated on the back of the portrait have completely baffled our translators. 


THE TRAINING OF A MODERN DETECTIVE. 


BY DR. R. A. REISS, 


Professor of Criminological Research in the University of Lausanne. 


UMANITY moves apace, not more difficult every day. Easier means 
only in matters of beneficence, of travelling enable him to reach far 
but in its powers and aptitudes distances in a short time; and any 

for evil as well. While our learned number of artful devices assist him in 
men and our technicians are endeavour- perpetrating his crimes, especially those 
ing to improve our existing processes, against property. Thus it happens that the 
or replace them by better ones, male- means employed by the police fifty years 
factors are making use of these same ago do not suffice to-day. We have to 
discoveries to serve their unworthy aims. meet the criminal on equal terms, and 
Have we not seen of late years burglars — surpass him, if possible, in finesse. This 
using the most recent methods for the _ is feasible only by giving our police force 
melting of steel and the opening of safes? a professional training, based upon 
Have not recent criminals employed the _ scientific methods, ze. by requisitioning 
most scientifically prepared explosives the researches of scientific men for the 
to kill numbers of innocent victims? science of criminal inquiry. 
Assuredly the criminal element of our This special training applies, firstly, to 
population is forging ahead with terrible the officers and agents of all Criminal 
strides, and perfecting its methods in Investigation Departments. ‘These must 
exact proportion with the progress of learn, first of all, how to investigate the 
science. site of the crime, how to inspect the dead 

It is upon the police force that the body, and search for all traces, impressions, 
burden falls of ensuring the safety of bloodmarks, and other material helps 
honest men against this dire conspiracy towards conviction. This thorough topo- 
of science and evil minds. For them graphic study should always be made by 
also it remains to discover the author means of photography, accompanied by 
of the crime, once committed. This sketches. The latter, however, become 
trapping of the criminal becomes more and __ in most cases useless, since with Bertillon’s 
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admirable measuring instrument we are 
enabled at once to note the distance and 
size of the surrounding objects, and to 
make an exact plan of the place. I need 
not add that this kind of photographic 
study includes careful photographs of all 
associated circumstances, collectively and 
in detail, and an examination of all the 
means of access, 

There is no need to emphasise the 
importance of ascertaining the position of 
the dead body, for it often indicates in an 
unquestionable manner whether we are 
in the presence of a suicide or a murder, 
and by what means the victim has courted 
death. Although the final inspection of 
the body and a determination of the 
cause of death are the province of the 
medical man, the detective must interest 
himself also, for cases are frequent enough 
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foot- or finger-prints. ‘hese marks serve 
first of all to determine the kind of tool 
employed, whether a chisel, jemmy, or 
stone-cutter. This matter once decided, 
we often have a vital clue to the calling 
of the criminal ; and asI showed by an 
instance in my last article, a peculiarity 
or defect in the implement used, however 
minute, has been known to bring about 
conviction. Blood-stains, usually repeated, 
indicate the direction taken by the victim 
or the assailant. 

Footprints usually tell whether the 
individual who has left them was simply 
walking, running, or was standing still, and, 
as readers of General Baden-Powell’s 
admirable little book will remember, this 
branch of evidence is a favourite one with 
military scouts. - Let us take a case I have 
in mind, where there were two kinds of 














The burglars companion. 


An ingenious compendium of skeleton keys in the possession of the Lausanne Police Museum, 


where the appearance of suicide is de- 
ceptive, and this especially in cases of 


hanging. For instance, in France there 
have been two recent crimes, in a single 
fortnight, where suicide by hanging was 
simulated, and the fact proved to be 
murder. A scientific training, moreover, 
will help the detective to recognise the 
cause of death and teach him likewise 
the value of detail, such as trodden turf 
around a body, the branches broken from 
trees, a crumpled carpet, etc —details 
which often indicate that death is due 
to the work of a murderer, who has 
succeeded in giving the body the aspect 
of suicide. 

Necessarily the details of greatest im- 
Portance, for the pursuit and identification 
of a criminal, are the marks of any tools 
that have served for breakage or dis- 
turbance, as well as traces-of blood, and 


traces, differing as to the size of the 
print of each foot, the one set pointing 
towards the burgled house, the other set 
away from it. The latter set showed less 
length of stride than the former, and at 
the same time greater width and definite- 
ness. Hence we concluded that the 
burglar, after his exit from the house, was 
carrying a heavy load, which obliged him 
to have recourse to a larger base to pre- 
serve his balance in walking. Footprints, 
by their general shape, and the marks of 
the nails, will often give precious indi- 
cations as to the social standing of the 
individual who is ‘‘ wanted.” 

A few points may be of interest with 
regard to the differentiation of criminal 
finger-prints. In touching a flat object 
with soiled fingers, one does not leave a 
uniform stain with more. or. less. defined 
outlines, but the stain that results must 
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inevitably bear 
the faithful 
image of the 
papillary lines of 
the skin. Now it 
has been proved 
by the works of 
Galton, Henry, 
Bertillon, 
Vacetich, Windt, 
etc., that there 
are no two men 
possessing the 
same shaped 
lines on the 
fingers or the 
palm of the 
hand; and even when colouring matter 
is absent, the clue is supplied, in 
nine cases out of ten, by the exudation 
which always exists on the skin. Such 
marks can be detected upon glass, polished 
wood—in fact, on any object presenting 
a smooth and non-absorbent surface. We 
are able to-day by special processes to 
transfer such prints to photographic plates ; 
and these are of the utmost importance in 
discovering the culprit. I need only bring 


back to memory here the Scheffer and Gall 


cases, where M. Bertillon succeeded in 
finding the murderers by these prints alone. 
On many other oocasions malefactors have 
been traced solely by thumb or palm 


The method of measuring a criminal’s head. 
(A bird's-eye view.) 
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prints found on 
the spot of the 
crime. It is 
therefore of 
inestimable im- 
portance for 
detectives to 
know the best 
and most 
practical mode 
of preserving all 
these details, 

The weapon 
which has 
served in 
assassination, and 
the apparatus or 
materials used in coining, are just as 
invaluable in the cause of justice. Very 
often the delinquents conceal them in 
places little suspected; and it usually 
takes a trained detective to hunt them 
out, as well as to recover and _ preserve 
the more delicate and fugitive kinds of 
evidence—burnt letters, for instance. 

In forgery and similar offences, the 
scientific expert often acts as intermediary 
between the detective and the magistrate, 
He must work on definite lines of inquiry 
and ask himself some such questions as 
these : 

1. Have any lines or strokes been ob- 
literated mechanically or else by means 
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A complete Bertillon apparatus, with camera and chair in position. 
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of chemicals? Have any others been 
inserted in their place ? 

2. Are two or more strokes of the pen 
on the same document written with the 
same ink, or pencil, or have different inks 
or pencils been used ? 

3. Have the strokes upon the said 
document been written at the same time 
or at different times? In the latter case, 
which writing is the older? 

4. Does the document contain between 
the lines any illegible text produced by 
the application of sympathetic inks ? 
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specialist or police expert, possessing a 
laboratory for research purposes, the pro- 
cess of inquiry is reduced to an exact 
science which is, humanly speaking, 
infallible. 

Thirty years ago the police when in 
search of an unknown criminal were 
dependent solely upon the good memory 
of their officers, and had to proceed upon 
long and costly searches which, as often as 
not, were unavailing. Gradually, as photo- 
graphy came to our aid, portraits of notori- 
ous Criminals were collected and classified 























Door-frame and door after a burglary. 


The marks of forcing revealed certain defects in the implement used, and the identification of the 
implement led to the arrest of the burglar. 


5. Are the seals and official stamps on 
the document authentic or forgeries ? 

6. Are the entire text and the signature 
penned by the same hand ? 

7. Has the text of the document be- 
come indecipherable through an intended 


or an accidental cause? In either case 
has the defacement been caused by the 
action of water, fire, ink, colour stains, or 
any other means ? 

Such problems, you will easily see, are 
not always clear to the mere detective, 
but in the hands of an experienced 


according to the kinds of offence. This 
method, however, was laborious and 
defective, and the number of photographs 
increased to such an extent that search 
through the police albums became difficult, 
if not impossible. To-day, we are in 
possession of three scientific systems which 
enable us to identify any given individual 
with rapidity and accuracy, and reduce 
him to a precise description. 

The first is the anthropometric system, 
combined with the “signalitic” full-face 
and profile portrait. This is known as 
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the ‘* Anthropo- 
metric-Signalitic ” or 
Bertillon system, and 
is based upon the 
three following 
principles :—(1) ‘That 
the bones of a man 
after the age of twenty 
become set. As a 
matter of fact, it is 
the femur only which 
continues to grow 
slightly ; but this in- 
crease is compensated 
by the curvature of 
the spine. (2) Certain 
dimensions of the 
skeleton are capable 





The second system 
of identification is the 
** dactyloscopic,” or 
the finger - print 
method already 
described. These two 
methods of  identi- 
fication are generally 
entrusted to special 
experts, under whose 
guidance the acting 
detective works ; but 
he should be familiar, 
notwithstanding, with 
the principles of both 
systems, so as to 
understand an anthro- 








of being measured 

with facility and 

exactness. These 

figures are ascertained 

by means of special 
the utmost simplicity. 
skeleton shows extreme diversity of 
dimension. It is impossible to find 
two individuals possessing a bodily re- 
plica. Moreover, we must remember 
that the classification of anthropometric 
records is very easy, and enables one to 
find in an instant the record of a particular 
individual even in a collection of many 
thousands. 


instruments of 
(3) The human 


Burglar’s drill for piercing safes. 
This is one of the trophies in the Police Museum of 
Lausanne, but unfortunately it lacks the toothed or 
serrated ring which fits on the lower part. 


pometric or dactylo- 
scopic record, 

It is an altogether 
different matter with 
the third system of 
identification, ‘the speaking portrait,” 
which affords an exact description of the 
human face, feature by feature, by means of 
a special vocabulary. Ordinary language 
only provides for extreme cases, well 
defined; and though the use of the 


passport has given rise to a graduated 
list of qualificatives of an exacter kind, 
even these are insufficient to cover the 
infinite diversities of nature in the con- 
struction of the human face and form. 





























Using the burglar's drill. 
The left-hand photograph shows the result of eight attempts on a concrete wall, The right-hand view, taken on a 
much larger scale, helps to show the method of working. It must be borne in mind that a bar or pivot goes through the 
crown of the drill, and with this the operator presses the instrument home with tremendous power. 

















Thanks to M. Bertillon, we possess to-day a 
special language which serves all purposes, 
and by means of this new and subtle voca- 
bulary, the detective entrusted with the 
search and arrest of a criminal can, after 
having studied the photograph, recall and 
describe from memory the face required. 
Once possessed of this “speaking portrait,” 
in fact, no photograph is necessary. 
What is just as important, from the shape 
and direction of certain physiognomical 
features it is possible to index and 
schedule all this accumulated material. 
This classification has found its practical 
and most ingenious application in the 
“TD, K. V.,” that is to say, the albums 
containing these relentless portraits I 
have described ; and this is the basis of 
all the success the police of Europe have 
achieved with this method, wherever and 
whenever it has been employed. By its 
use, they have become like Carlyle’s hero, 
philosophers in the matter and mystery of 
clothes, as well as in the working ways 
and habits in general of different classes 
of criminals. ‘The reduction of all this 
minute encyclopedic material into an 
exact and tabulated scheme of knowledge 
is above all things necessary to the young 
detective, who has to start on exacting 
professional duties without the harvest 
of experience which his seniors have 
gathered through years of observation, 
failure, and hard work. With intelligence 
and application of course he must in- 
evitably learn in time to “know the 
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ropes,” and until he masters them, it 
is equally certain that he will fail. in 
important cases, and especially in those 
that concern the more unusual kinds 
of crime, 

It is vastly preferable that from his 
entry into the force, he should be pre- 
pared, by methodical and systematic 
explanation, for all the cases he may 
meet during his career, and this is of 
special importance where the working of 
gangs of international criminals is con- 
cerned. 

Naturally this training will have to be 
thoroughly practical. The higher class of 
police experts not only possess a most 
complete scientific education, but are 
thoroughly versed in the practical methods 
of the police, and this double training is 
of service in sifting records and evidence, 
and in a thousand other ways. ‘They 
will be wise if they establish in all towns 
of importance, police museums and 
collections containing all kinds of material, 
incriminating proofs, and anything, in 
short, which has any connection with the 
criminal world. 

It is true that the number of- these 
experts is still very limited, for one must 
not compare them with the criminologists 
who are but theorists and not practitioners. 
The scientific police expert must, let 
us repeat, combine in one individual the 
scientist and practical inquirer, and this 
combination is rarer than most people 
imagine. 











Various instruments for picking and forcing locks. 
The white specks are merely the heads of pins which hold them in position for the purpose of photographing. 


“The two men fell athwart a cross-bar in a cat's-cradle of slings and ladders.” 
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“AS A MAN 


BY G. B. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT, OF N.S. W. 

N the beginning of things the Kekaho 

| fell due east to the sea through its 

notched clay hills, and whether 

it was in flood or in drought was not 
a matter of any moment to the world. 

Then the white man came up the coast, 
because he comes everywhere if he is 
only given time ; and he brought coaches 
with him which he tried to drive across 
the Kekaho where it yawns to the long 
shingle foreshore. 

This was foolishness, as each snow 
river in New Zealand had proved to the 
white man unequivocally and often; and 
after fourteen years of proving the 
Government saw that it was true, and 
spoke with Hutchenson, of Hutchenson’s 
Iron Foundries and Steam Workshops. 

From this date the Kekaho came into 
history, and made and broke several men 
in the doing of it. For Hutchenson sent 
Martin, C.E., and Forreste, his assistant, 


up from the south in the forefront of an 
army—triveters, fitters, gangers, masons, 
contractors, and lumpers, 

They made a ten-by-thirty jetty out into 
the deep sea-water under lee of a bluff; 
received therefrom consignment following 
consignment of material per s.s. Puketot 


from Hutchenson, and welded these 
things, steadfastly and for ever, into the 
Kekaho Bridge. 

The bridge grew through the baked 
fierce summer, and the still red autumn, 
and the winter that sat on the irons and 
bit when the men handled them. And 
Martin and Forreste stood by each other 
silently through all: through the long 
days of straining work and unrest, when 
the rain washed over the swampland to 
the sea and landslips came among the 
hills; through the strike that followed 
the taking of Hartley by an ungovernable 
quicksand, and Forreste drove the line 
of drays round the quaking thing himself ; 
through the trouble when the breakdown 
of the big crane had added delay to 
maddening delay, so that the spring was 
upon them, and three cylinders yet to go 
down, 

But four months of frost had laid the 
Kekaho safely by the heels up among 
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the white hills, which was why Martin 
thanked heaven openly for the sixth time 
in a fortnight, and came down to the pit 
of the river-bed in the wake of twenty 
laden wheel-barrows. 

Behind him the groan and thump of 
blasting was bringing a permanent way 
out of the ironstone and blue papa that 
rolled back in tussock-topped hills to 
southward. Through the run of heat- 
haze across the river swamp-flax and 
raupo gave on brown manuka tangle, 
that climbed to yellow tussock again, 
with a vivid skyline and the slow wheel 
of a couple of hawks to break it. 

Strung from the swamp-flax to the 
shingle spits that forked among the green 
shrunk streams of the Kekaho were drays— 
crawling, backing, loading shingle to feed 
the low land for what would be the 
approach when the bridge got there. 
Between lay the work proper, and Martin’s 
heart rose in him as he looked on it. It 
was a double-cylinder five-span bridge. 
Each cylinder was two yards in diameter, 
and sunk thirty feet through shingle and 
boulders to bed-rock ; each ballasted with 
concrete, and set about its hinder end 
with solid blocks of masonry ; each with- 
out flaw or intent to buckle under stress 
of the eighteen-feet platform, the network 
of trusses, the crossed side-bars and 
mighty overhead beams, with, on occasion, 
nine tons of rolling stock added thereto. 

So much was writ in the law, and the 
eighth cylinder was going down in 
obedience to it, while the compressed- 
air pumping engine bucked and ramped 
on the swaying pontoon anchored to its 
sea-flank. 

Forreste was in command at No. 7 
cylinder, where the steam crane gibbeted 
the last section black against the 
sun, and swung slowly to position. He 
stood on the open trestle beyond the 
clustered men in the orderly tanglement 
of guys, struts, and half-placed girders, 
making himself into a semaphore that 
shouted and cursed the  sun-dazzle 
earnestly. The cylinder appeared to 
understand. It veered, hovered like a 
gull about to settle, then dropped home, 
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464 THE PALL 
fair to the gaping round mouth that 
awaited it. 

Martin came over the flooring that 
quivered and hummed to the beat of 
hammers ; and above and below him, to 
right, left, and behind, were workers. 
They perched in the bays of the girders ; 
they stood on the booms ; they wrought 
with the connecting plates, and swung to 
the stays: and the whining complaint of 
joining iron and wood went up through 
the hot air to the naked sky. 

Martin grunted approval over his half- 
lit pipe. 

“Went on like a bird, lad,” he said. 
“The fellows are loading up the concrete. 
You'll be ready ?” 

Forreste nodded, with watchful eyes on 
the gang that swarmed into and over 
No. 7—blue-dungareed, forceful, noisy ; 
bolting the flanges of the sullen red- 
brown column that was to take the 
weight of the boulders that come in the 
flood-time, resembling sizable churches 
and productive of much trouble and 
profanity. 

“You bet we'll be ready, my son. The 
last top goes on her to-morrow. 
What?” He wheeled sharply to meet 
the word of a man from No. 8 cylinder. 

‘Last shift reports found bottom, sir.” 

Martin and Forreste did not look at 
each other. They looked across at the 
bulk sheer against the halfmile-distant 
flash of surf, and Forreste’s lips drew in. 
“Bottom be hanged! ‘There’s a good 
five feet to go yet. More! Near a whole 
section.” 

“Craig swears it’s bed-rock,” said the 
man. 

“ Craig’s a All right! Get back 
to your work. We'll come over.” 

“Tt can’t be,” said Forreste ; but his 
face was suddenly white. 

“Tt shouldn’t be. If it is, and we have 
to wait for a new shortened section 7 

“T know. Shut it, Martin. I tell you 
it can’t be.” 

He examined Craig with fierce cross- 
questioning, so that the shift admitted 
that it might be a rock, but it was most 
certainly an infernally big rock. 

**T’ll get some drills and fanoodles and 
go down to fix it. Bet my shirt it’s only 
a rock, Martin.” 

Compressed air is shut into a cylinder 
by two cross-sections, of which one must 
close before the other can open. ‘This 
effectually prevents leakage, and clinched 
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Forreste’s conviction that he was bearing 
the weight of all the world on his 
throbbing forehead and limbs. To 
Martin it was every day of two centuries 
before the boy came up out of the pit and 
said: ‘‘Only a bally rock! Are there 
any steel wedges nearer than the sheds, 
Martin? An’ I'll want some whacking 
big drills, too.” 

It is the law of nature, and known by 
all who work at these things, that a man 
suffers if he breathe cylinder air for more 
than sixty consecutive minutes ; and it was 
because Forreste dared break this law 
that he suffered—after. For he laid one 
sixty minutes to another, and fought the 
rock through both, with the breathing 
part of the air-tube above him; whilst 
Martin sent down three shifts of men, and 
more plainly worded messages than those 
fen dared give. But the stubborn soul 
of the earth was yielding itself brokenly 
to Forreste, and for sake of it he bore 
the pain of his labouring heart and the 
swelling of his neck-veins. Then the 
wire-rope wound him up to the wide hot 
day, and Martin ran up two ladders to 
say: ‘You want your head knocking off, 
you darned young fool. But I’m hanged 
if you haven’t done the trick.” Then he 
grabbed at the boy where he reeled, 
adding angrily, “‘ And yourself as well, by 
the look of you.” 

Forreste was ghastly through the daubed 
mud and perspiration, and there was 
blood round his mouth. ‘ Whisky,” he 
said. ‘‘I must have a nip. Martin, I— 
I must have a nip.” 

Forreste was on parole concerning the 
locker of whisky and medicines in the 
hut beyond the line of store-sheds, and 
Martin knew by past proving what hap- 
pened to Forreste when that parole was 
laid aside. His keen face drew into 
sharp lines. 

“T can’t go. 


They'll make an infernal 
mess of that side-riveting if I'’m——— Well, 


take the key, then. But only one nip, 
Forreste. If you get that devil into you 
again neither prayers nor an emetic will 
drive it out until you’ve upset the apple- 
cart. D’you hear? Don’t you make a 
fool of yourself.” 

“T’ll leave that to Smale.” Forreste’s 
eager fingers closed over the key. “‘ He’s 
patching that old pontoon with totara. 
Go and jaw him instead.” 

But that night the future of the bridge 
or the future of Forreste lay to be broken 











“*Will you shut up?’ said Forreste, with firm fingers moving over lock and barrel.” 
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or to hold beneath Martin’s hand. He 
went out into the moonlight to choose, 
leaving the bite of bitter words in the 
heat of the little hut where Forreste was 
very drunk. 

Stringent manuka scrub ran among the 
boulders to the very door of the hut. 
Martin stepped through it, and past the 
grey-trunked cabbage-trees where the 
brown streamers beat. ‘The men’s lines 
were afire with piled tawhina-scrub and 
drift-wood all along the face of straddled 
tents, and the red light struck back from 
dark water to the river cliff beyond. Far 
across the river low-dropped stars marked 
the tent-dwellers who were shingle-carters 
by day; and straight in the eye of the 
moon that hung on the sea-line a clear 
span of the bridge rose out of the night, 
ungainly in its half-welded strength—dear 
as a pet sin or as a scar honourably won, 
because of the travail that it had cost. 

“It’s his work as much as mine,” said 
Martin, biting on his pipe-stem. ‘‘ But 
he’s done now, and it'll have to be Paget. 
Paget, and as quick as I can get him. 
And meanwhile—there will be the devil 
to pay.” 

From the tussock headland he went to 
meet the cool deep sea-wat2r beyond the 
wash of breakers turning on a level coast- 
line that ran out among the stars to 
northward. 

“And this is the end and the begin- 

ning,” he said. ‘“ There has always been 
the boy before. Now there will be Paget 
and Paget can’t swim.” 
In the morning Martin wiote a letter 
and gave it to the mailman, who rode 
south over the fords and connected with 
a coach that connected with a railhead. 

Then he went to his work, knowing 
certainly that hard things would be 
required of him before the advent of 
Paget. At noon the chain-barrel of the 
big crane fouled, bent, and gave over 
working ; until Forreste, out in the un- 
winking sun-glare, rigged up a totally 
adequate and. ingenious arrangement that 
hauled the concrete blocks uncomplain- 
ingly. And in the evening Martin went 
up the stony gully to the Maori fa, and 
brought Forreste away from bad whisky 
and other shame by pure force of muscle. 

It was on Wednesday that the end of 
the old order of things came on to the 
bridge with Forreste. Martin, bringing 





body and brain to bear on the cordon 
of men round an up-ended traction on a 
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shingle-spit, saw that which happened on 
the trestle-line that cut clear across mid- 
heaven as a man sees an act in a play. 

Forreste shambled down to No, 8, 
and a lumper passed him with the click- 
clack of a couple of twelve-foot boards 
waking the air behind his shoulder. The 
spring of them took Forreste full on 
the arm. He wheeled, struck out with a 
curse, and the lumper went down to the 
shingle below with the clatter of falling 
boards about him. 

The detached sense left Martin. He 
cried out and ran blindly, listening for 
the crash. But somewhere in the staging 
that packed the trestle-flanks a blue arm 
shot out, gripped, held; and the two 
men fell athwart a cross-bar in a cat’s- 
cradle of slings and ladders. ‘Then the 
silence under the throat of the girders 
found breath, and tongues that shouted. 

There were angry men behind Martin 
when he faced Forreste up on the bridge- 
head. 

“* Get off this bridge, Forreste,” he said. 

Forreste’s hands shut up, and for one 
moment Martin feared for the open shame 
of force. 

“You had better go quietly,” he said; 
“for you shall go. Do you think that 
there are not enough of us to see to 
that ?” 

Forreste turned with the life suddenly 
gone from his young face, shuffled to the 
unfinished connection, and dropped down 
the ladders where the tongue of the road 
ran to the abutments. He was sober in 
the twilight hour when Martin found him 
among the scrub and the cabbage-trees. 

“Come out of there,” said Martin, 
without preamble. 

Forreste came, stubborn still in the 
disgrace that was eating up his manhood. 

““You understood what I said _ this 
morning, Forreste?” 

Forreste’s breath caught and his eyes 
wandered to the bridge. 

“No. What?” 

“Don’t start any tomfoolery with me,” 
said Martin, his temper rising. “You 
haven’t done half a day’s work since 
Saturday, and you know it. You were 
beastly drunk when you came from the 
pa on Sunday, and you got stuff from 
old Jimmy when I smashed the bottles 
you brought with you. This 1s going 
to be the old Taieri game over again, 
Forreste, and I’m not going to stand it. 
I told you then that this would be your 
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last chance—and you’ve chucked that 
away to-day.” 

“Well, what’s the good of jawing 
about it ” said the boy hardily. “I’ve 
chucked it away. What’ll you do, then?” 

Martin kept curb on his tongue. 

“T’ye done it. I’ve sent for Paget.” 

Forreste’s face changed. 

“Paget? Paget? You sent—when ? 
Martin, you——” 

“Next morning, after that cylinder 
business. I warned you, Forreste. And 
he’ll be here to-morrow noon.” 

“To-morrow! To take my place! 
Oh, my God! My place! And—the 
bridge ——” 

This was punishing work for Martin 
also. Not Paget nor another would ever 
take the full of Forreste’s work. He 
chewed his pipe-stem, and knew that it 
was better not to remember days when 
this boy had borne up his end of work 
unswervingly, ringing true to many bitter 
tests. 

“T can’t help it... . Id have sent 
Paget back if—if you hadn’t been such a 
born fool. But now—you know in your 
own soul that it’s no use now.” 

Forreste’s face was set, and his thoughts 
went back down the months. There was 
that bolting of the masonry at No. 4, 
when a sudden spate threatened to 
wrench the half-set blocks apart. There 
was the blasting of that petrified tree in 
the third channel. There was the day 
when the girder-plates sheared through 
some faulty rivets, and the whole camp 
had cheered him for that which he had 
done, alone, and with none other to share 
the danger. 

“Then—you’ve chucked me out,” he 
said, 

“You've chucked yourself out,” said 
Martin, with his heart sore in him. 
“Damn it all, Forreste, d’you think the 
men would work for you after to-day ?” 

_Forreste’s eyes drew to the bridge, and 
his voice broke. “I say, old chap... 
keep me on. Keep me on... some- 
how. Under Paget, if you will, though 
he’s a bloomin’ ass, and he’ll never know 
a tithe of what I do. But... don’t 
make me leave her. We—we’ve worked 
for her together. I understand her—and 
she’s mine, too. Mine, I tell you; I 
won't have that fool messing with her ! 
She is mine !” 

Martin knew the truth of it. But as 
these two men had served her and worked 
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for her, so. it was she herself—the gaunt, 
powerful Kekaho bridge—that held them 
apart. 

“You shall leave her. For there will 
be a strike if you don’t; and I’m not 
going to chance that with spring floods 
coming on for any man living.” 

Forreste’s heel grated on the shingle. 
He swung round with his head low and 
his blue eyes dulled. ‘“TI’ll go,” he said. 
“And curse you who called yourself my 
friend, Martin! If I had a chance to 
pull straight it’s gone now, anyway.” 

He went up the river toward the jaws 
of the gorge, and silence closed up behind 
his uneven tread. 

“Jimmy’s hut,” said Martin, “and 
more whisky. But that was bound to 
come. Well, a man makes his own 
heaven and his own hell—which is no 
sort of consolation to the looker-on who 
happens to take an interest in that man.” 

Paget came up next day with the last 
consignment by the Puketoi, and he was 
desperately seasick and scandalised. 

“You both slept in that place ?” he cried 
—‘in there? Where are the sheets—and 
the washing-basin ? You are not at all the 
sort of man I thought you, Martin.” 

Martin giggled as Paget fell into the 
lower bunk, but he swallowed a desire 
for direct speech. Paget had to be borne, 
along with many other evils ; and Forreste 
was gone, without explanation or leave- 
taking. 

The work went on, and the hard, eager 
days linked closer, taking hot ends and 
beginnings from the shortened summer 
nights. And the dread of the loosening 
snows ‘ walked ever with Martin, and 
troubled his sleep. Then the mailman 
brought word from Hutchenson, which 
sent him north to inspect a smaller river 
than the Kekaho, and one offering clean 
rock-connection for a two-span bridge. 

Martin cursed the Government, and 
Hutchenson, and all bridges made and 
to be, the while he flung last orders at 
Paget. 

“T’'ll be away two daysand a bit. Last 
cylinder should reach bottom to-morrow, 
and don’t you meddle with the top 
section. Put on double shifts to fill her. 
Keep that masonry-clinching at the 
abutments going, and—and for mercy’s 
sake use all the wit God gave you if 
anything goes wrong.” 

He splashed into the thin, greasy 
river-streams, his whole soul calling out 
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on Forreste ; for many evil things come 
to pass in the making of a bridge, and 
it would not be Paget who would foresee 
them. 

That day went out, and the next 
followed with a steaming night and a 
brown smoke-curtain over the landward 
hills. ‘The last ¢ylinder was not down by 
some half-dozen feet, for there was a rip 
in the air-tube that called for hours of 
patching ; and through the dark it gave 
out its hollow sound to the sliding waters 
as it parted them. 

Nevertheless, Paget slept in a peace 
that woke with a shout and sudden sweat 
of fear as Forreste jerked the clothes away 
and flashed candle-light across the room 
that had been his. 

“Wake up, you lout,” cried Forreste. 
“Paget! Paget! Are you going to 
wake ?” 

Paget blinked up at the face that told 
what Forreste had been doing in these 
later days; and by reason of his native 
insolence he fell into trouble. 

“Now, my man,” he said, “ you clear 
out of this. You’re drunk. You * 

“Oh, stop that bosh,” said Forreste 
frankly. ‘‘'There’s a flood coming. ‘The 
Maoris told me back of Keringa, and I 
came along to tell Martin. He’s a 
bigger ass than I thought to leave things 
to you; but as he has i 

“Bah!” Paget turned over with a 
yawn. ‘Get out, I tell you! Come back 
when you're sober if you want to speak 
to me.” 

Forreste was unshaven, and otherwise 
not good to look on. He had come out 
of a shameful pit to tell this thing for love 
of the work of his clean days, and Paget 
would not listen. He lifted him ungently 
by the collar of his pyjama coat. “ Very 
well, then; I’Jl have to smash you first. 
. .. The flood will be down to-morrow, 
Paget, and you’ve got to save the 
bridge i 

Paget writhed free and put the length 
of the room between them. ‘Strikes me 
you’re more in need of salvation than 
the blamed bridge,” he said. Then he 
yelled, and flattened to the wall as 
Forreste twisted Martin’s rifle from the 
slings above the bunk. ‘“ Put that down, 
you Will you do és 

“Will you shut up?” said Forreste, 
with firm fingers moving over lock and 
barrel. ‘‘I don’t want to shoot if you'll 
do as you’re told ; but the bridge has got 
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to be saved, and if you don’t do it I will 
shoot. And I'll shoot straight. Now, 
there’s that empty cylinder. You don’t 
know how to fix her. I do. Look 
here... .” He sat on Paget’s bunk 
with his torn clothes and the shaky old- 
man look that had been his payment for 
his youth, and he put the position and 
the covering of it into clear words and 
very forceful. 

But they made Paget blankly angry, 
“T’ll be particularly blest if I do! The 
men would call me an ass.” 

“They may call you a mud-turtle for 
all I care.” Forreste took sight swiftly. 
“What are you going to do, Paget? One 
to ask; two to——” 

Paget lay on the mud floor and grovelled 
there. “ I’ll do anything—anything. Yes, 
I will. Only put that down, you——” 

Forreste thought that it would be rather 
funny to put a bullet through that thing 
that whimpered and called him names, 
Then he remembered that the bridge 
must come first. ‘Get up, you—you 
white grub! Do you understand all that 
I’ve told you? Do you?” 

“Yes,” muttered Paget. 

Forreste dropped the rifle into the 
hollow of his arm. ‘I’m going to sit on 
the rocks to-day and see that you do 
it. I’m good at most shooting up to 
fifteen hundred, y’know. And—and if 
you come feelin’ round after me, Paget, 
you'll get your fingers pricked. Don't 
forget.” 

The night took him with its soft hot 
shadows, and Paget crawled to his bunk 
to lie under the lash of sick fear and 
unstable wrath until the red sun called 
him out. 

‘The Kekaho slunk through the caked 
shingle as it had done yesterday, and for 
an infinity of yesterdays. But Martin’s 
rifle was gone from the slings on the wall, 
and Paget did not forget the face that 
had gone with it. “He is drunk,” he 
said. “Mad drunk. But—he means It 
And he’s not going to plunk lead into me 
for all the bridges in creation.” And for 
this very potent reason he braved unhid 
contempt and rude amazement, doing 
things which carried the open conviction 
that it was “’bout time the boss comed 
back ‘fore the ’ole .show was busted 
up.” 

It was part of Hutchenson’s economy 
to lay on one man’s shoulders rather more 
than he could bear ; and because of this 
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Martin’s foreman was an incompetent, 
working on low wages. 

When Paget ordered the whole care- 
fully connected system feeding the river- 
bed work to be taken to pieces and flung 
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great crane freedom to swing slowly down- 
stream into shelter of the bluff that stood 
at the river-mouth. 

And another, who drove a hurrying 
traction past with a clatter of shingle 


“Forreste clung to the scaffolding, bareheaded, his blue eyes exultant.” 


€verywise, the men swore under breath 
and did it. 

“But there’s going ter be blue flames 
when Martin gits back,” said one, un- 
mooring the heavy chains that left the 


and a haystack of timber, nodded, and 
spat afar into the water. 
“May I see em!” he said. 
all.” 
But any half-dead doubt of Paget’s 
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sanity gave at knowledge that the un- 
sunk cylinder was to be filled with water, 
and choked beyond all fear of rocking 
by the cross-sections. Paget was only 
obeying an unseen force that sat at the 
tail of a rifle somewhere beyond the 
embankment; but the men could not 
know this. 

They struggled sullenly and without 
heart through the dry heat-white day ; 
and it was drawing to evening before 
Craig, crossing a stream for the nineteenth 
time, felt the water mutter and take life 
about his knees. And at the very instant 
a puff of soft wind cooled his right cheek. 

‘*By the Lord Harry,” he said, and 
stood motionless. Then he slapped his 
hand on his thigh. “ He’s wuth the lot 
on us,” he cried. ‘‘ That sawney, foolin’ 
Johnny is wuth the lot on us. Fur it’s 
the wind! It’s the wind!” 

Paget himself headed the storming of 
the trestle-work on the rear flank of the 
bridge. His orders ran full and con- 
vincing. The talk of the milky water 
as it raced past the obstructions gave 
him courage; and the sudden, mighty 
uprising of the nor’-west found him on 
the crowded bridge-way, commanding, 
directing, salvaging over-looked dangers, 
and buckling them into safety. And 
only Paget and another knew that this 
was parrot-talk, and that the cunning 
was not of his brain. 

As a stag bells to its mate across the 
open moor, so the thin streams called, 
rose, widened, and spattered their hearts 
out in dirty foam against each cylinder- 
curve. ‘The nor’-west drove the smoke- 
haze down, and caught up the dry sand, 
whirling it to the sea through the scream- 
ing horror of a cloud-wracked night. 

Paget went to his hut and gave the 
foreman whisky and cheerful words. 
“A few loose trucks will go,” he said, 
“and that forge in the gravel pit. But 
I think we’ve saved the bulk, eh?” 

“Thanks to you, sir,” said the foreman 
in a new respectfulness. And he sent 
the word through the lines that Paget 
was a wise man, and indubitably good 
to work with. 

But while Paget slept to the creak of 
tortured cabbage-trees and manuka, some- 
thing came out of the rocks and crept 
down to the bridge-head where the ramp 
of the wind blew it flat. Then it wriggled, 
as a snake wriggles, across the planking, 
down under lee of the lattice-work, and 
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on to the spider-like trestles. It swung 
from beam to beam by clutching hands, 
showing to the moon Forreste’s white 
face, wild-eyed, and desperate about the 
lips, but strong in purpose to reach that 
water-logged cylinder that was the key. 
note of the whole. He could do nothing 
when he got there. He realised this with 
a sudden childish disappointment when 
his bruised hands slid over the top of it. 
But a power beyond man’s sense had 
brought him. He had come to end off 
his work according to the reasoning of 
his sodden brain, Beyond doubt the 
bridge would go to-night. Then he 
would go with her, taking the broken 
promise of his life, and all the good 
deeds dreamed of and not to be, down 
to the clean welcoming sea. 

The great straining world of earth and 
sky and thundering surf cried out in its 
pain. Through the cloud-wrack the race 
of unleashed wind came down over the 
tussock heights to wrench great matais and 
hinaus from their rock-fastnesses, and to 
toss them into the Kekaho. And she took 
them, and rammed them at the cylinders, 

Forreste heard them come, and he 
heard the crash of splintering spars above 
the shrill octaves of the nor’-west. The 
weight of iron benezth him quivered, and 
stood like a struck thing. 

Forreste clung to the scaffolding, bare- 
headed, his blue eyes exultant. “ We're 
going out together,” he shouted. “ To- 
gether! We're done! We’re both done! 
Oh, God; you'll take us together!” 

But Death was slow in coming. He 
was not there when the wind muttered 
and died in the chill before dawn, He 
was not there when the murky sunrise 
woke to show a boiling sweep of water 
where a village had stood but yesterday, 
and a level line of smooth iron curves 
that met the slap of the water with all 
their new-found power. 

Forreste lay on the trestle, and turned 
his face to the yellow dawn. 

“She doesn’t belong to me any more,” 
he said. ‘‘She’s going to stand up to It, 
and—I can’t. She would be ashamed of 
me now. She’s too strong—too strong.” 

He crawled off the bridge with the soul 
dulled in his eyes. Light winked on the 
glass in Paget’s window, and Forreste 
straightened suddenly. 

“ An’ that brute will get all the kudos,” 
he said. : 

Martin gave it without stint when he 
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left his foundered horse in the flooded flax 
and came at the double down the firm 
tread of the bridge. But out in the surf 
under the evening sky he rather desired to 
take his words back. 

“For the devil might have suggested it 
to Paget ; but it’s not in him to do this on 
hisown. ‘Then what . . . now, if that is 
the man himself he’ll be drowned in some- 
thing under two minutes.” 

It was not Paget. The steady side- 
stroke that clove the smooth water was 
known to Martin of old, and he spoke as 
the dripping fair head bore up to windward. 

“ Forreste,” he said, “have you been 
dead all these days? I’ve wanted you 
badly, old lad.” 

Forreste trod water, and laughed. 

“Next time you light out an’ leave 
Paget in charge of something too big for 
him, fill up your pop gun first, will you? 
I’d have been in a tight fix if that fellow 
wasn’t such a howling funk, y’know.” 

Martin’s face was blank ; then light came. 

“T might have known! I should have 
known! I want kicking because I didn’t 
know. Of course it was you! But 
how 5 

“Bailed him up at night. Told him the 
floods were coming, and filled him with 
the necessary understanding. I never saw 
a fellow quite so sick before. But he 
wouldn’t have remembered an eighth of 
it if 1 hadn’t put the fear of all things into 
him with that rifle. An’ you never left 
one cartridge, you careless old galoot !” 

“He never told me! Forreste . 
Forreste . . . why didn’t you say it before ! 
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Why didn’t I know that Paget couldn't 
think of it! And it’s too late now—it’s 
all gone down to headquarters, and Paget’s 
a made man for ever Fe 

“Much good may it do him! He'll 
buckle up at the next test! Martin, she’s no 
slouch of a bit of work, our old girl, is she ? 
I think she’s come to stay all right, eh ?” 

The quiver in the voice jabbed at 
Martin’s heart. 

“ Old man, we mu. straighten this out. 
You must get the credit. I'll wire to 
Hutchenson.” 

“My word against Paget’s, and my 
character against Paget’s ? Don’t try to be 
so very funny, old chap. What do you 
think ?” 

“ Forreste . . . are you going to pull in 
again ?” 

Forreste’s drawn face was gleaming in 
the wave-trough. 

“No,” he said, slow and very distinct. 
“Even the work of my hands is stronger 
than I am. I—I thought I was going 
down with her last night. ‘That was my 
only chance, and it’s gone now. I must 
go down by myself.” 

He turned and struck out for shore, 
calling over his shoulder: “ So long, old 
chap ; I’m off. You'll find your shooter 
up on the cliff. Don’t scare Paget with it.” 

3eyond the drift of pitiless water 
Martin’s eyes wandered toa star on the 
sea-rim. 

“You don’t care,” he said. ‘“ You 
little beast, you don’t care! But there 
was a bigger light than you put out when 
that boy went wrong.” 
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TREPHON, wayward, debonair, 
In the long ago 
Made him two sweet songs and rare, 
Then, that none should know, 
One of lusty laughter hid 
By the silent meadow-meres, 
And in darkest forest-aisles 
One of tears. 


Maiden April, light of heart, 
Came one primrose-dawn, 

Found the songs, and called apart 
Dryad, bird and faun, 

Sang to them of lovers’ dreams 
Eke of lovers’ sorrow, 

Told how one must laugh to-day, 

Weep to-morrow. 


Ever since those golden years 
When the world was glad, 

April laughs through falling tears— 
April’s smiles are sad: 

Yet to mortals on her way 
Whispers she a secret boon— 

“Joy, O Heart—for Fairy May 


Cometh soon 
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The Vale of Towy. 



















IN PRAISE OF TOWY. 
A POETICAL RESPONSE.* 
BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


or I will gladly come to spend 
The golden hours, with many a friend 
Of the old courteous race and kind, 

By long ancestral ease refined ; 

From granges decked by gracious art 

To feast the eye and touch the heart ; 
From velvet lawns and rose-hung bowers, 
Grey, mouldering, ivy-mantled towers, 
And calm September’s pensive flowers ; 
Hails nestling ’mid the grateful shade 
By quaint-clipped verdant alleys made ; 
And fairer, statelier than these, 

The twilight of umbrageous trees, 

And glancing thro’ the branches green, 
The silvery river-reaches seen. 


Fair Towy! through thy lingering fall, 

Since piercing first thy mountain-wall, 

Hard by Llanthony’s haunted shrine, 

Where faith embodies forms divine ; 

Next guarding with thy new-born wave 

The outlaw’s legendary cave ; 

Then by the lone tarn where of old 

The Fairy plied her oars of gold; 

And Carreg-Cennen’s eagle height 

And frowning towers dashed down the fight ; 

Down the long vale thy waters wind, 

Leaving a beauteous track behind. 

By many a long-descended home 

Of storied lineage thou dost come : 
* Written last autumn for a garden party at an old mansion in the Vale. All the replies were in verse. 
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IN PRAISE OF TOWY. 


To where in secular silence deep 
Enchanted Merlin lies asleep 
Beneath his hill; then broadening down 
Past gray Caermarthen’s high-set town 
Where in rude skiff the fisher yet, 

With gleaming silver fills his net ; 

To where before my loving sight, 

Now blue, now bathed in golden light, 
Before home’s walls thy waters make 

The semblance of a glittering lake ; 

Where on the warm inrushing tide 

The white sails upward slowly glide ; 

Last by Llanstephan’s aéry towers 

Staying thy footsteps, slow as ours, 

Past thunderous surge and wreck-strewn bar, 
To where the calm light beams afar, 

Weary thou sinkest, as shall we, 

In the unfathomed shoreless sea. 


What fairer scene, above, below, 

Has our dear countryside to show 

Than thine, sweet Vale; or thee, dear stream ! 
The exiled soldier’s nightly dream 

By the Indian or the Afric shore— 

Thee, whom his eyes may see no more? 


Yes, I will come, kind Chatelaine, 

To see thy stately home again, 

And hear the limpid Tuscan tongue 

By Milton loved, by Petrarch sung ; 
Admire again the comeliness 

Of girlish forms in Vestal dress, 

And listen to the innocent mirth 

Of the young heirs of Time and Earth, 
Hard by, grey Dynevor’s castled wood 
Rises reflected in the flood ; 

Nigh Golden Grove, wherein of old 
Good Jeremy garnered thoughts of gold; 
With Aberglasney, fair as these, 
Embosomed in ancestral trees, 

A home of still, monastic peace. 
Watching the tranquil years increase ; 
On Grongar still, through centuries long, 
The thrush still echoes Dyer’s song, 
And Nelson’s tower pathetic stands, 
Scanning its builder’s long-lost lands. 
While Drysllwyn’s battered, shot-pierced wall 
Can long-forgotten strifes recall. 

Shall we not love our land as they 

Who held it once? We on whose day 
Though swift the lengthening shadows fall, 
A little while are heirs to all! 

A little while! Nay, nay, enjoy! 

The world is made for girl and boy ; 
Rejoice! tho’ ours the setting sun, 

For these the day is scarce begun. 

Trip gaily, maids, on lightsome feet : 
Life’s music calls, and Youth is sweet. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 


[Zhe preceding story of this sertes—‘* The Summons of Sri Ganesh”’—related the adventures of 
Balwant Rao in his pursuit of a confederacy of murderous robbers, organised and controlled 
by a mysterious head-centre known to his subordinates only as ‘** The Master,” to whom 

y & : : . - 

our kero obtained an introduction as the nephew of one Baldeo, a member of the gang. 

“ ; : D , i gang 

For the time being Balwant Rao, when he appeared to be on the verge of success, was 

iS ’ i . > ‘ _&. ’ 

effectually checkmated by the subtlety of ‘‘the Master,” who contrived to administer to both 
him and Baldeo a dose of poison, to which the latter succumbed, while the former barely 
escaped with his life, thanks to an antidote of which he had shortly before become possessed,] 





HEN Balwant Rao first properly long-drawn anguish of its jolting progress, 
recovered his senses he was And now there was somebody feeling his 
lying in a cot in what was pulse and saying to somebody else in 

clearly the general ward of a hospital. English, ‘He'll do.” He_ recognised 

Of what had hap- standing by _ his 

pened since he ' - bed, Mr. Craik, 

sank into that the magistrate of 
drugged sleep he Shergarh. 

had no clear idea. Mr. Craik heard 

Somewhere in the his story to the 

back of his brain end without inter- 

there was a vague ruption, and then 
remembrance of a asked, ‘Can you 
helpless awaken- fix the date of 
ing in the dark, your poisoning ?” 
followed by a » “Yes,” said Bal- 
speedy relapse want Rao; “it 
into oblivion. was November 

Then he had re- 20th.” 

covered conscious- ‘*The z2oth? 

ness again, and it Good Lord! ‘This 

was daylight. is the 26th, I 

Burning with hope we are not 

fever, racked in too late. I must 

every limb with work the wires at 
excruciating pains, once,” said Mr. 
crawling, creep- Craik, as he 
ing, stumbling, hurried out. 
staggering—he Balwant’s chief 
knew not how— anxiety now was 
by some blind as to how soon 
animal instinct he he would be able 
had made his way to start in pursuit. 
along the jungle- In three days 
path till he re- more he was fit to 
gained the high get up and think 
road, and_ had about moving. 
there fainted By that time he 
again. Somebody had learnt from 
must have come Mr. Craik that his 
along with a cart anticipations had 
and picked him been correct. 








up, for he remem- — Only Baldeo’s 
bered dimly the “He made his way along the jungle-path.” body had been 
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found. The Master had vanished; so 
had Kishna Dass, of Akbarabad ; so had 
Jamna Lal, the Mohiuddinpur agent. 
There was not a trace to be found of 
any of the whole infamous establishment ; 
all were gone, and Balwant Rao had all 
India to look for them in, and no idea 
where to begin his searcl.. 

In making his plans he had decided 
that his first move should be to try to 
trace Kishna Dass, having no fear of 
recognition, for his face was sunken and 
his hair bleached white by the action 
of the poison; and the moment he was 
strong enough to travel he took tonga 
from Shergarh to Fattehpur, the nearest 
railway station. He learned then that 
both Kishna Dass and Jamna Lal had in 
the course of their business been con- 
stantly consigning grain to the great 
Bomacutta export house of Metaxas 
Brothers, whose local agents they were 
believed to be. 

Arrived at Bomacutta, he was informed 
that the firm was entirely at a loss to 
account for the men’s sudden disap- 
pearance. ‘They had been appointed 
local agents on their own applications, 
supported by the recommendation of a 
certain well-known up-country merchant, 
Chhitar Mal of Gandumganj. It was he 
who had previously employed them as 
collectors of forest produce, and he might 
possibly be able to give some clue to 
their present whereabouts. 

Rai Bahadur Chhitar Mal, Balwant Rao 
ascertained, was one of the leading 
natives in the Northern Province, a man 
of great wealth and enterprise, vice-chair- 
man of the Gandumganj Municipality, 
and had been decorated by Government in 
recognition of the liberality with which 
he was always ready to support any 
scheme for the improvement of his native 
city. He might certainly be relied on to 
give any assistance in his power to hunt 


down the scoundrels who had so shame- 


fully abused his patronage. 

Two days in the train took Balwant 
Rao to Gandumganj, and the first man 
that he met in the street directed him to 
the great merchant’s house. Just as he 
was turning to enter the archway leading 
into the outer courtyard, he had to step 
hurriedly backwards to save himself from 
being run over by a carriage that was 
being driven rapidly out of it. He looked 
up and staggered back with a gasp. 


* Business-man and banker. 
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“Who is that ?” he asked a man standing 
beside him, who had salaamed profoundly 
as the carriage passed them. ‘‘ You must 
be a stranger here not to know that,” was 
the reply: “that is Chhitar Mal, the 
great Sahukar.” * 

Instead of turning into the archway he 
went slowly on along the straight road to 
the bazaar till he reached a decent-looking 
sera. He went in then and engaged 
quarters. He had plenty to think about, 
and he needed a quiet place to himself to 
do it in. 

Next morning, disguised as a respectable 
elderly-looking man, he was in treaty for 
the hiring of a small shop that happened 
to be vacant close to Chhitar Mal’s big 
house and with a frontage on the same 
main road. He took it for a-year certain, 
in the name of Bihari Parshad, cloth- 
seller. When he was installed and had 
exposed his wares to the best advantage, 
he presented himself before his wealthy 
neighbour to proffer his services and 
solicit patronage and protection. Being 
graciously received, he seldom thereafter 
missed an opportunity of showing himself 
at the merchant prince’s house in company 
with the many other citizens who fre- 
quently paid their court to the leading 
representative of commerce in Gandum- 
ganj, and he gradually established himself 
on a footing of humble intimacy with the 
great man, 

The latter’s multitudinous business 
affairs took him not infrequently away from 
home, to supervise, as he said, the work- 
ing of his agents in various distant parts of 
the country and to collect his rents and 
interests on the lands and mortages which 
he held outside the Northern Province, 
and Bihari Parshad saw to it that Balwant 
Rao’s men, Bisheshar Baksh and Ramzan 
Khan, whom he had stationed at Chand- 
ranagar and Talikote, the nearest im- 
portant stations up and down the line 
respectively, were generally forewarned 
of Chhitar Mal’s movements in time to 
keep him under unobtrusive supervision 
during these absences. But all their 
watching came to nothing. 

During all these weary, wasted months, 
Balwant Rao was consumed with a fierce 
impatience, and he at last resolved on an 
enterprise that surely hardly another man 
in the world would have undertaken. 

Giving out that his presence at his 
home in the south was urgently required 
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for a few days, he locked up his shop, 
placed a watchman in temporary charge 
of his property, and departed by the night 
mail from Gandumganj. 

Three days later he was soliciting a 
private interview with the Maharaja of 
Shivapur, a prince to whom he he had at 
one time rendered a striking service, for 
which he had refused any sort of reward. 

He was readily granted the privilege, 
and was admitted to ‘‘ the presence” in a 
little open garden pavilion, where his 
Highness was seated alone, cross-legged, 
upon some rugs, his shield beside him, 
his sword across his knees, as his fathers 
had been wont to sit any time during the 
last thousand years, for Jeshwant Singhji 
was a Rajput Chief of the old school. 

After the usual preliminaries had been 
gone through, Balwant Rao explained the 
object of his coming. ‘ Your Highness,” 
he began, ‘‘ condescended some years ago 
to be pleased at a trifling service that I 
was fortunate enough to be able to render, 
and deigned to command his slave to ask 
for a reward,” 

“Thou hast only to name it,” interrupted 
the Maharaja graciously, “and it is thine.” 

“T humbly thank your Highness,” 
continued Balwant Rao ; “‘ your generosity 
is renowned throughout the world. I 
beg that your Highness will be graciously 
pleased to direct the Raj jeweller to give 
me, on commission-sale as from himself, 
a single emerald of the finest water to the 
value of about Rs. 30,000.” 

“What words are these, Balwantji?” 
ejaculated the prince, much mystified. 
“On commission-saie ? Nay, man, thou 
shalt have the finest emerald in my 
private treasury for thine own, and wel- 
come.” And he would have clapped his 
hands to summon an attendant, had not 
Balwant Rao stayed him with a gesture. 
“Pardon your slave’s presumption, 
Maharaj. Not for an instant did I doubt 
your Highness’s munificence. I know it 
too well. But I want this gem for a special 
purpose, which can only be served by my 
getting it on commission-sale with a written 
agreement, and I would fain have it as 
from your jeweller, because my possession 
of it may be a matter to come before the 
English courts, in which your Highness’s 
name should not be involved. I need 
not the stone for my own profit. If all 


goes well I will return it to the jeweller in 
no long time.” 
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So the jeweller was summoned, and 
upon the Chief’s orders gave Balwant Rao 
a magnificent emerald, and drew out 
an agreement authorising Bihari Parshad 
to sell the stone therein described for 
Rs. 30,000, anything more that he could 
obtain to be the commission-agent’s profit 
on the transaction. 

This done, Balwant Rao took his leave, 
and departed for Gandumganj. On his 
his way thither he met, and gave certain 
instructions to, his Chandranagar and 
Talikote assistants. 

Arrived at Gandumganj, he resumed 
his former course of life, and, making his 
salaams as frequently as aforetime to the 
Rai Bahadur, it was not long before he 
found an opportunity of entering into a 
private conversation with him, “ Sir,” he 
began, “with your permission, I should 
like to be allowed to ask for your advice, 
and perhaps your assistance, on a matter 
which to a poor man like myself is of the 
greatest importance.” 

Chhitar Mal, having intimated his 
willingness to listen to anything that it 
might be worth his while to hear, Bihari 
Parshad, after stipulating for, and obtaining, 
a promise of the strictest secrecy, con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Entirely between ourselves, the 
fact is that, owing to certain circumstances 
with which I need not trouble you, I have 
come into possession of an extraordinarily 
fine emerald, and am most desirous of 
selling it, if I can get anything like a 
reasonable price.” 

“When you talk of an extraordinarily 
fine emerald,” put in Chhitar Mal 
patronisingly, ‘‘ I presume you mean extra- 
ordinarily fine for a man in your position 
—something worth perhaps Rs. 1,000 or 
so? ‘To oblige a neighbour, I may 
perhaps be willing to buy it, if the figure 
is reasonable; for that, I suppose, is the 
form you want my assistance to take? 
You could hardly presume to ask me to 
act for you as a da/a/* in such a petty 
transaction.” 

Bihari Parshad showed no signs of 
resenting the man’s contemptuous tone. 
“Nay, Sethji,” he replied, ‘it was indeed 
for the favour of your introduction toa likely 
purchaser that I was hoping ; but the stone 
is no such paltry gem as you suppose. 
It has been valued at over Rs. 30,000.” 

“Rs. 30,000?” sneered the Seth in 
credulously. “And by whom was It 
valued, may I ask?” 
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“ Alas! I am not at liberty to mention 
names, but perhaps you would condescend 
to look at the emerald yourself. See, 
I have it here,” and he extracted a 
small bundle of cotton-wool from his 
irdle. 

Chhitar Mal extended his hand for it, 


“He was readily granted the privilege, and was admitted to ‘the presence’ in a little open garden pavilion.” 


but Bihari Parshad affected not to see the 
gesture, and, loosening the wrappings, held 
out the stone in the palm of his own hand, 
Just out of the Seth’s reach. He watched 
the latter’s face eagerly, and his heart 
bounded within him as he marked the 
man’s eyes flash with concupiscence, and 
knew that his bait was taken. 
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“ An extraordinarily fine stone, indeed,” 


admitted Chhitar Mal in an altered tone ; 
“but one that you will find great difficulty 
in disposing of,” he added quickly, “ unless 
you can give the purchaser a satisfactory 
account of the manner in which it came 
into your possession.” 


“Just so,” said Bihari; ‘that is exactly 
the difficulty that I am hoping to cir- 
cumvent through your kind assistance.” 

* Am I to understand, then, that there 
is something wrong—something, perhaps, 
even criminal—about the business, and 
that you dare to ask me, a man of 
my unblemished reputation, to concern 
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myself in any shady transaction ?” asked 
Chhitar Mal indignantly. 

““Oh, most respectable Sethji! how 
could you think your servant such a 
shameless one?” protested the cloth- 
merchant in feigned agitation. ‘No, no; 
nothing criminal; I have never done 
anything criminal; but it sometimes 
happens that circumstances, which can 
hardly be made public without indiscretion, 
give an opportunity of profit that a poor 
man like myself cannot afford to let slip.” 

Chhitar Mal allowed himself to be 
apparently, to some extent, mollified by 
the explanation, but virtuously insisted on 
further details ; and Bihari Parshad, after 
much fencing, reluctantly admitted that 
the late owner of the emerald had been 
transported for life on account of his con- 
nection with certain property of which 
the gem, though it had not been found 
in his possession, had formed a portion, 
and that after his departure for the Anda- 
mans his disconsolate wife had judged 
well to dispose of it secretly for an ex- 
ceedingly low figure. 

Being assured that the lady had now 
no interest whatever in the emerald, and 
that save and except Bihari Parshad him- 
self, no living soul had any knowledge 
of its present whereabouts—a point on 
which he was particularly urgent —Chhitar 
Mal seemed willing to afford his aid in 
its disposal, of course on suitable condi- 
tions. ‘In what way,” he asked, ‘‘ do you 
expect me to help you ?” 

“Well,” said Bihari Parshad, “I have 
heard that the Nawab Sahib of Jehana- 
bad has a celebrated collection of 
emeralds, and is always ready to buy a 
fine stone of the kind. I thought that 
perhaps you would give me an introduc- 
tion to his Highness. Recommended to 
the court by you I should be sure of a 
good reception and fair treatment.” 

“For such a respectable neighbour as 
yourself,” observed Chhitar Mal, after a 
little reflection, “I am always willing to 
do anything I can, and in this case I will 
do even something more than you ask. 
As it happens, I shall in a few days be 
obliged to go on business of my own to 
Jehanabad, and I will gladly take the 
opportunity of obliging you.” 

“What! you will condescend to take 
me with you?” inquired Bihari Parshad ; 
“that will indeed be doing this unworthy 
one a great favour.” 

“Well, not quite that,” replied the 
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merchant. “I prefer therefore not to take 
you with me from here, as if I were as- 
sociated with you in your venture, but if 
you should meet me on the way to Jeha- 
nabad I will take you on with me and 
give you my countenance at the Nawab 
Sahib’s court—always on the understand- 
ing that you keep the whole matter 
entirely to yourself. I must have a care 
for my reputation, which has never known 
a blemish. Complete secrecy on your 
part is therefore absolutely essential. No- 
body but ourselves must know even that 
you possess this stone, much less that 
Chhitar Mal is in any way a partner in 
your enterprise.” 

Bihari Parshad having given the re- 
quired assurances, and Chhitar Mal, having 
stipulated for a commission of four annas 
in the rupee, or twenty-five per cent. of 
the proceeds of the sale, they parted. 
When they next met Chhitar Mal had 
everything cut and dried. There is one 
main road with two branches connecting 
the town of Jehanabad with the adjoining 
British province. The northern branch, 
starting from the railway station at Banki- 
pur, which is British, runs about forty 
miles south-west in Jehanabad territory 
till it meets the southern branch coming 
from the station at Kali Buzurg (also in 
British territory) about thirty miles away. 
A couple of miles beyond the junction are 
a grove and well, maintained for the con- 
venience of travellers passing to and from 
Jehanabad. 

On the fourth day Bihari Parshad, 
going by the northern road, was to be 
alone and on foot at this grove and there 
to wait for Chhitar Mal, who would i.rrive 
about sunset from Kalf Buzurg and would 
carry him on with himself to Jehanabad 
next day. 

* * . * * 





At the appointed time and place Bihari 
Parshad was sitting in the grove over 
a camp-fire, waiting for the arrival of his 
patron and partner. ‘he sun set about 
six, and soon afterwards he heard the 
pad-pad of a trotting camel shuffling down 
the dusty road. It was nearly dark now, 
and it was not till the rider reined up 
opposite the entrance that he could re- 
cognise him for certain as Chhitar Mal. 
Then hastening forward Bihari Parshad 
welcomed him and assisted him to alight. 
‘TI trust that you have had an auspicious 
journey,” he said, “and that all is well. 
You must be tired after your long journey. 
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I have dinner nearly ready for us both, 
so I will see to your camel if you will 
condescend to keep an eye upon the 
cooking-pots.” 

“Very good. You may trust me to 
see to the food, for I am hungry,” said 
Chhitar Mal; and muttered to himself, 
as Balwant Rao led away the camel, ‘‘ Of 
a truth, the fish leaps into the frying-pan.” 

The camel picketed, the dinner was 
soon ready, and both men, having com- 
pleted the preliminary ablutions, sat down 
to eat it. Afterwards they sat over the 
camp-fire talking. 

“Vou have the emerald with you all 
safe ?” queried Chhitar Mal. 

“Ves, here it is,” replied Bihari Parshad, 
producing a_ little 
ball of beeswax from 
his waist-belt. ‘ For 
greater security in 
case of accidents I 
am carrying it thus 
concealed.” 

“And you have 
kept the whole busi- 
ness_ strictly secret, 
as we arranged, I 
trust? Nobody is 
even aware of your 
intention of coming 
to Jehanabad ?” 

“No one has the 
smallest inkling of 
the matter,” replied 
Bihari Parshad 
boldly. “I value 
your co-operation 
much’ too highly, 
Sethji, to risk losing 
it by infringing any 
of the conditions on 
which you so kindly 
promised it to me.” 

But the conversa- 
tion speedily lan- 
guishedas drowsiness 
overcame Bihari Par- 
shad, till he rolled 
over finally in ster- 
torous unconscious- 
ness. 

The Master—for 
Chhitar Mal_ was 
indeed “the Master,” 
as the reader may 
have guessed ere now 
—watched him with 
an evil smile, 








hoisted Balwant Rao upon his shoulders.” 
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For yet a few minutes longer he 
waited. Then, rising and approaching 
Balwant Rao, he turned over the insensible 
body with his foot. The man lay like a 
log. Stooping, Chhitar Mal transferred 
the emerald from the sleeper’s waistband 
to his own. 

Seating himself by the fire, he took out 
the emerald and, having cleaned it of its 
beeswax coating, held it sparkling in the 
gleams of the dancing flames. Yet the 
blackness of the night lay heavy upon 
him. There was a note of menace in 
the moaning of the wind through the 
branches of the trees. An owl hooted 
ominously somewhere in the darkness 
above him. He started and shivered as 
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a prowling jackal yelped dismally behind 
him, with a long-drawn wail as of a lost 
soul in torment. 

Try as he might to encourage himself 
by fingering and examining the emerald, 
turning it this way and that in the light 
of the dancing flames, it was all to no 
purpose. The sparkle and lustre of the 
shining gem lent no light to the 
gloomy fancies and presages of evil that 
followed one another through his boding 
thoughts. 

As soon as there was sufficient light 
for his purpose he rose and, stealthily, 
casting furtive glances all around him, 
dreading he knew not what upon his 
heels, he crept some way down the 
path through a reedy patch at the back 
of the grove till he found a_ suitable 
thicket of rank grass and bushes not 
too far from the track. Returning then, 
he once more hoisted Balwant Rao 
upon his shoulders, carried him down 
the path to the place he had selected, 
and there, with one mighty — back- 
ward heave, flung the body sideways 
into the middle of the cover. He spent 
a few minutes in obliterating as far as 
possible the marks of his passage through 
the grass, and then, satisfied that the 
casual passer-by could scarcely notice 
the traces he had left, returned to the 
grove, where he quickly captured and 
saddled his camel. ‘The fire extinguished 
and the ashes scattered, he mounted and 
rode back under the bright moonlight 
to where the road forked. ‘Taking the 
northern branch, he thence pursued his 
way to Bankipur, all unconscious that 
another was following his footsteps about 
a mile behind. 

The Master gone, a shadowy figure 
groped his way through the grove and 
through the reeds until he came upon 
Balwant Rao’s body, well hidden though 
it was. Dragging him back into the grove, 
the new-comer set himself to apply friction 
vigorously, and before long saw, with 
intense satisfaction, signs of returning 
animation. 

“Ah! ’tis thou, Bisheshar Baksh ! Thou 
hast done thy work faithfully ; and Ramzan 
Khan—is he on the track ? ” 

The other nodded ; they began to talk, 
and by sunrise Balwant Rao felt himself 
able to sit on the camel, supported by 
Bisheshar Baksh. Knowing well what 
was coming, he had this time adopted 
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the double precaution of taking the anti- 
dote at the same time as the poison and 
of getting rid of the greater part of the 
contents of his dish unperceived by the 
Master. Consequently he had suffered 
comparatively little, and by seven o'clock 
the two were following hotly on the road 
along which the Master and Ramzan Khan 
had preceded them during the night. 

‘The camel was fast and fresh, the road 
good, the day cool, and they were able 
to cover the forty miles to Bankipur in 
less than seven hours. ‘I'wo o’clock found 
them entering the Kotwali, where they 
saw the Master in custody, but to all 
outward appearance undismayed, in the 
guard-room under the watchful eyes of 
Ramzan Khan and a head constable. 

‘**Jai Mahadeo,” gasped Balwant Rao, 
as he sank, tottering and exhausted, on 
toa cot in the corner. ‘You have the 
emerald?” he said, turning to Ramzan 
Khan. Hewas answered by the Inspector, 
who had followed him into the room, and 
showed him the stone in the hollow of his 
palm. 

But the Master was defiant. “ Inspector 
Sahib,” he said boldly, ‘‘I demand to be 
taken at once before the magistrate, and 
to have my witnesses summoned from 
Gandumganj. They will prove beyond a 
doubt that this emerald is mine, as I have 
told you from the first, and there I shall 
expose the miserable conspiracy by which 
these three base-born scoundrels have 
sought to entangle and rob me—Chhitar 
Mal, Rai Bahadur, the great merchant— 
who have been honoured with letters and 
interviews by the Governor himself.” 

‘* All in good time, my brother,” put in 
Balwant Rao. “ Before the magistrate you 
shall certainly go, to-morrow, and after 
that, please God, to the gallows or the 
black water.* But, in the meantime, I 
must needs sleep. Inspector Sahib, I 
trust you to see that the prisoner is kept 
in safe custody. By the way, ‘ Master,’ 
do you remember Baldeo’s _ sister's 
son? 

And in five minutes Balwant Rao was 
sleeping the dreamless sleep of utter: 
exhaustion ; but his last words had pierced 
the Master’s armour, as he had intended 
they should. 

“ Master!” This Bihari Parshad had 
called him “ master.” Then he must 
know something—but how much? And 
Baldeo’s sister's son? Why, that was the 
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man he had poisoned a year ago away in 
Shergarh ! 

But the Master was not the man to 
give way readily, and he bore himself 
bravely when he appeared before the 
magistrate on the morrow, with an air of 
aggrieved but unshakable respectability 
that might have deceived the very elect. 

Yet, as his accuser’s story developed ; 
when he learnt how from the first he had 
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fixed upon the witness, that should have 
blasted him where he stood. 

Aye, it was indeed all over; there was 
no longer any hope. The written agree- 
ment from the Shivapur jeweller had 
knocked away the whole structure of 
fabricated evidence by which he had to 
the last hoped to prove the emerald his 
own. But at least “the Master” should 
not herd with common felons. The 





“The two were following hotly on the road along which the Master and Ramzan Khan had precedea 
them during the night.” 


been befooled by this Bihari Parshad 
over the emerald, and realised how 
blindly he had himself been decoyed 
into the pit he believed himself to be 
digging so cunningly for another ; how him- 
self had been, all through, the duped, not 
the duper ; and later, when the tale went 
back to a year ago in Shergarh, and it 
dawned upon him that Bihari Parshad 
was indeed Baldeo’s sister’s son risen as 
from the dead to confound him,—there 
was a malignant hatred in the glance he 


savour of that iast triumph his enemy 
should never taste. 

While all men’s eyes were fixed upon 
Balwant Rao in breathless attention, 
there was a sudden crash in the dock, 
and Chhitar Mal pitched heavily forward 
on his face. 

They picked him up dead, with his 
ring-finger bitten to the bone between his 
clenched teeth. In the bezel of the ring 
had been concealed the poison by which 
he died. 





SPRING IN THE DALE. 
BY AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


HERE are primrose stars in Bolton woods 
Beneath the tall old trees, 

And fairy windflow’rs pink and pearl 
That swing with ev’ry breeze, 

And shelter’d deeps where bluebells hide, 

: In mists of splendid sheen, 

While down below the river sings, 

Its fern-grown banks between. 


There’s thyme along the moorland’s edge, 
Amid the tangled grass, 

And softest green on heathery slopes 
Where crested lapwings pass ; 


The blackthorn wears a silver veil, 
Wild cherry-buds are white, 
And rooks fly home to rocking nests 

At gentle fall of night. 


Oh! fain I’d leave the city streets, 
Where e’en the sunlight’s pale, 

To tread once more the long white road 
That leads away up-dale ; 

To hear the bleat of milk-white lambs, 
The blackbird’s flute-like strain, 

To gather violets ’neath the hedge 
In Bolton woods again. 
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After a photograph by R. Haines. ' 
The Longfellow Memorial in Poets’ Corner, 




















AMERICANS IN LONDON. 


BY HESTER RITCHIE. 


T certainly would seem natural that 
English and Americans, the two 
branches of the great Anglo-Saxon 

race, should be friends in intellectual 
sympathies and interests. We have many 
meeting-grounds, and many links which 
bind us, and, though politicians may not 
admit it, these do constitute a bond. 

Americans have not only become our 

most welcome visitors, but so many English 
go to America that the information they 
bring back tends to increase our under- 
standing of what the United States is 
really like ; while the impressions which 
we derive over here from our American 
friends are, I am convinced, true to the 
inner characteristics of the nation, and 
this perhaps lessens my presumption in 
writing of Americans as I am now doing. 
It is encouraging to all who are hoping 
to make the journey to remember how 
great an event crossing the Atlantic was 
thought to be only fifty years ago. Any 
one about to go over was looked upon as 
daringly enterprising and was considered 
by his friends to be about to plunge into 
the dark unknown, and the traveller him- 
self did not disguise his feelings of re- 
sponsibility on venturing to the new 
world so far away and so different from 
all that was known. Not only was 
America unknown, but also the inhabi- 
tants, somuch so that it was necessary for 
Dickens to explain in ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” that “La Fayette Kettle,” “ Hanni- 


bal Chollop,” “General Cyrus Choke,” ete., ' 


therein depicted, were not to be considered 
as types of the nation, but were to be 
looked upon as what “ Mr. Pecksniff” 
and “Chevy Slyme” are to the English— 
single erratic individuals, not characteristic 
of the race. The controversy this raised 
is now dead, but it is amusing to observe 
that the more intellectual of our middle- 
aged school of critics complain of the 
want of moral dignity in Dickens’s pre- 
sentation of Mr. Pickwick. 

The reason for going abroad is a 
difficult one to find. According to 
Sterne’s_ “Sentimental Journey,” where 
much amusing and cynical speculation on 
the ethics of travelling is given, inguisitive- 
ness and curiosity are said to be the cause 


of all pleasure-journeying and seeing the 
world. In the first instance this may 
be true, but it does not carry us very 
far. Inquisitiveness and curiosity, if they 
do not lead to sympathetic understanding 
and respect, end logically in’ opposite 
feelings ; and no one would go a second 
time to a strange country, and stop there 
longer than was necessary, for the sake 
of indulging in sentiments of critical 
dislike. Every country which attracts 
visitors from afar should feel the compli- 
ment that is paid. 

Unlike the American, the Englishman, 
though he may not think it, is ruled by 
the ancient traditions and customs of his 
country, from which he never really frees 
himself, and by which he is always more 
or less influenced. ‘The American, on 
the other hand, who is not bound down 
by such inheritances, obtains a greater 
freedom and power of action, which give 
him strength as well as independence, 
and it is impossible not to acknowledge 
this power of liberty which is possessed 
by the American nation. ‘The _ late 
M. Brunetiére, in an article in the Revue 
des deux Mondes, describes a visit he 
paid to the United States. He exclaims 
over the beauties and advantages of a new 
civilisation and says: ‘‘Ayant plus de 
jeunesse en Amerique, la civilisation, 
le pays, le climat méme y étant plus neufs, 
on respire plus largement, on se meut 
plus librement, on vit plus indépendam- 
ment quailleurs. C’est un _ privilége 
de l’ége: Yavenir dira s'il peut se trans- 
former en un caractére Ce race !” 

When Americans come over to England 
one cannot but be struck by their ease 
and absence of all self-consciousness. 
In their manner one also finds more 
cordiality, simplicity, and frankness than 
is customary with us—together with less 
reserve. Artificial prejudice and arbitrary 
convention do not oblige them to hide 
their powers and disguise their thoughts, 
and this sincerity gives great charm to 
intercourse with them. Mrs. George 
Bancroft, wife of the American diplomatist, 
in her letters from England speaks of this 
independence of ideas, and writes: “ In 
the full tide of conversation I often stop 
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and think I may unconsciously be jarring, 
the prejudices or preconceived notions 
of these English people upon a thousand 
points. We speak with more latitude 
and without fear of shocking upon all 
topics, be they either of religion, morality, 
or anything else.” 

There is a very amusing though some- 
what irritating description by a critic which 
illustrates another difference between the 
two races. “I think the true key of the 
Englishman’s eagerness for lions—even 
of the poodle sort—is the dullness of 
the average English mind. I never come 
back here without being struck by it. 
Henry James said it always stupefied 
him at first when he came back from 
the Continent. What it craves beyond 
everything is a sensation, anything that 
will serve as a Worcestershire sauce 
to its sluggish palate, We of finer and 
more touchy fibre get our sensations 
cheaper, and do not find Wordsworth’s 
emotion over a common flower so very 
wonderful. People are dull enough on 
our side of the ocean-stream also, God 
wot ; but here, unless I know my people, 
I never dare to let my mind gambol. 
Most of them, if ever I do, look on like 
the famous deaf man at the dancers, 
wondering to what music I am capering. 
They call us superficial. Tet us thank 
God, dear Charles, that our nerves are 
nearer the surface, not so deeply em- 
bedded in fat or muscle that wit must 
take a pitchfork to us.” 

Americans also possess the art of conver- 
sation to a very remarkable degree ;_ they 
know how to express themselves and to 
give form and shape to their thoughts. 

Their knowledge of our Europe puts us 
equally to shame. How well they know 
their Paris, their Rome, their Berlin ! 

“Your London is so immense, your 
country so small,” was the description of 
England given over a teacup by an 
American visitor, who then recounted 
how on landing at Liverpool, the traveller 
is whirled by train to the metropolis, 
passing in rapid succession through a 
variety of celebrated places and im- 
portant towns, to arrive in the capital and 
find a huge, enormous city with each of 
its different quarters separated by great 
distances which can only be reached by 
driving and driving. London has been 


well described by Oliver Wendell Holmes— 
“a nation of something like four million 
Dr. Johnson’s advice to a 


inhabitants.” 
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friend on visiting London might perhaps 
be quoted here. “Sir,” he observed, “ if 
you wish to have a just notion of the 
magnitude of this city, you must not be 
satisfied with seeing its great streets and 
squares, but must survey the innumerable 
little lanes and courts. It is not in the 
showy evolutions of buildings, but in the 
multiplicity of humane habitations which 
are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity consists.” 

London has no scheme, no settled plan, 
it is gloriously erratic—‘the dreadful, 
delightful city,” as Henry James some- 
where writes of it. 

An American friend told me the other 
day that in London she felt more at home 
than in any of the other capitals of Europe. 
She interested me by dwelling, as a 
specially characteristic feature, upon the 
many front doors which meet the eye, 
and said these helped to produce a sense 
of friendliness and welcome. In the cities 
of the United States the front door does 
not, according to my friend, play such a 
prominent part ; and in London the feeling 
of comfort and of home life which these 
streets of dwelling-houses suggest is made 
all the stronger by the contrast to the 
roaring thoroughfares and to the apparently 
almost inhuman jostling of the people 
hurrying by intent upon their work, 
James Russell Lowell, who for many 
years was American Minister to England, 
compares the flow of life in our streets to 
the tides of the sea, and says this gives 
him an agreeable stimulus even if it 
prompts to nothing. He writes: “I love 
to stand in the middle of the park and 
forget myself in that dull roar of ever- 
circulating life which bears a burden to 
the song of the thrush I am listening 
to. It is far more impressive than 
Niagara, which has nothing else to do, 
and can’t help itself. In this vast torrent 
all the drops are men.” He describes 
in his published letters how much he 
has grown to appreciate and to be fond of 
London ; he says that he has learnt from 
it the advantage to be gained from having 
one great capital: “ ‘Ihis establishes one 
set of weights and measures, moral as 
well as intellectual, for the whole country.” 
Lowell is struck also by English civilisa- 
tion, and remarks that in some respects 
he has seldom found so high a level ; but 
that, on the other hand, ‘in plain living 
and high thinking” America has the ad- 
vantage, and that he has never enjoyed 
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such agreeable society, on the whole, as 
that which he met at the Saturday Club. 
For our climate, too, Lowell has a praising 
word, and finds that it suits him better 
than any he has ever lived in. And the 
scenery he describes in words that must 
be quoted: “How I do love this 
unemphatic landscape, which suggests, 
but never defines, in which so much 
licence is left to conjecture and divina- 
tion, as when one looks into the mysterious 
beyond.” In this same letter he dwells 
with affection upon the haze, by which we 
natives are apt to be a little depressed, 
and comparing it to the clear atmosphere 
of America declares: “It softens and 
civilises (perhaps I should say, artistically 
generalises) all it touches, like the slower 
hand of time. It does ina moment what 
the other is too long about for the brevity 
of our lives,” 

Motley sums up the country near 
London in an epigram: “There is 
nothing in the world like the pastoral 
scenery of English wood and dale and 
hill, the very perfection of common- 
place.” 

Holmes, too, should be quoted again. 
“How thoroughly England is groomed !” 
he exclaims. ‘“ Our New England out-of- 
doors landscape often looks as if it had 
just got out of bed, and had not finished 
its toilet. The glowing green of every- 
thing strikes me—green hedges in place 
of our rail fences, always ugly, and our 
rude stone walls, which are not wanting 
in a certain look of fitness approaching 
to comeliness, and are really picturesque 
when lichen-coated, but poor features of 
landscape as compared to these universal 
hedges.” 

Hawthorne, on the contrary, is not 
favourably impressed by the English. 
He gives vent to the belief that the 
English and Americans are antipathetic. 
“It is very queer,” he says, “the resolute 
quizzing of our manners, when we are 
really and truly much better figures, 
and with much better capacity of polish 
for drawing-room or dining-room than 
they [the English] are. I had been 
struck on my arrival at Smithell’s Hall 
by the very rough aspect of these John 
Bulls in their morning garb, their coarse 
frock coats, gray hats, checked trousers, 
and stout shoes. At dinner it was not 
at first easy to recognise the same in- 
dividuals in their white waistcoats, muslin 
cravats, their black coats, with silk facings 
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perhaps. But after a while you see the 
same rough figure through all the finery, 
and become sensible that John Bull 
cannot make himself fine, whatever he 
may put on. He is a rough animal, and 
his female is well adapted to him.” 

About London his feelings are, that 
there never was a “ dingier, uglier, less 
picturesque city,” but in the end he is 
somewhat mollified, and does praise 
St. Paul’s and our other principal build- 
ings. The English painter ‘Turner, 
against whom he has a special grudge, 
he finally allows to have merits for those 
who can appreciate his genius. However, 
one cannot help feeling some compassion, 
for in his journal Hawthorne chronicles 
one black fog after another accompanying 
him on this visit to London, and it must 
also be mentioned that at moments he 
does become less severe. A bright event 
is when he meets Coventry Patmore, 
who, he says, “appeared to estimate 
highly his American fame, and also our 
[America’s] general gift of quicker and 
more subtle recognition of genius than 
the English public’s. ‘4 

Of the statue of Wellington which 
formerly stood on the classical arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, but which now em- 
bellishes Aldershot, Hawthorne speaks 
with respect, and remarks that it has 
“both a stately and imposing effect ” ; 
but Motley’s amusing description of this 
same statue seems to me more sympa- 
thetic. ‘This is to be found in a letter to 
Mrs. Motley describing what dining-out 
in London is like at the height of the 
season, and how the Duke of Wellington 
mounted upon his horse, “a comical and 
colossal erection,” always seems to him 
“to tower above Belgravia as the presiding 
genius of dinner-parties, marshalling with 
his baton the way that so many thousands 
are to go to table.” 

The list of the American friends of 
England, if the term be used in the sense 
of those who by their writing have influ- 
enced English character, would be a very 
long one. Who that has read “ Huckle- 
berry Finn” does not feel that Mark 
Twain is a friend, and a more than 
welcome one because the things he tells 
us are beyond the range of the English- 
man’s personal experience, whose idea of a 
river is the solemn Thames? But the 
great triumvirate, Emerson, Holmes, and 
Lowell, must be mentioned. As _ to 
Emerson: it is an amusing speculation 
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whether if he had not been the _ in- 
habitant of a continent divided from us 
by the breadth of the Atlantic, his rela- 
tions with Carlyle would not have been 
less serene than: they were. Lowell and 
Holmes I seem in a way to have known, 


though the former I only saw and 
listened to and watched as_ children 


do celebrities, while the latter I never 
even saw; but I have heard so much 
about them from others that I think 
of them partly as living persons, partly 
as heroes of legend. What these three 
wrote and said of England may well be 
a matter of pride: they had _ personal 
knowledge of our character, and knowing 
and liking us could justly criticise. 

To know a thing one must care for it, 
one must be in sympathy with it, and 
then secrets and treasures will be revealed 
which the indifferent cannot find out. 
This is true both of town and country 
in England, and it is true also of 
the mysterious reserved, diffident, self- 
conscious English character, It will 
generally be found that the Englishman’s 
alleged harshness and inhospitality to- 
wards strangers is the complaint of those 
who have seen enough to be unfavour- 
ably influenced by externals, and have 
not had opportunity to realise the 
essentials, ‘There is no doubt a certain 
complacency in the excuses which the 
English make for themselves, but we are 
justified in doing so by the verdict of 
Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes, which is 
also, I imagine, the verdict of those of 
their countrymen who know us. 

The greatest proof of the esteem and 
sympathy binding the two countries is 
to be seen by any one entering West- 
minster Abbey, where in the Poets’ 
Corner, among the monuments’ to 
‘ngland’s greatest authors and poets, in a 
place of honour, close to the monument 
of Dryden, is the life-size bust by Brock 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow which 
was erected two years after his death as 
a tribute to the poet from his English 
admirers. Oliver Wendell Holmes, after 
a visit to the Abbey, writing of this, says 
it was with a thrill of pleasure that he 
recognised ‘the features of his native 
fellow-countryman, in the Valhalla of his 
ancestral fellow-countrymen.” 

James Russell Lowell, also, is com- 
memorated by us in the Abbey—and in 
the gallery leading to the Chapter House 
are three very beautiful windows to his 
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memory. Thenoble figure of Mr. Bayard is 
still present to the remembrance of those, 
among whom I had the good fortune to 
be, who were present at the unveiling of 
the monument, which owed its origin to 
the initiation of his English friends,— 
men such as Lecky, Leslie Stephen, 
George Meredith. Lowell himself had 
been one of the original promoters of the 
Dean Stanley Memorial in the “ incom- 
parable” Chapter House. Six windows 
of painted glass represent various 
incidents connected with the history of 
the Abbey. The eastern window was 
presented by the late Queen Victoria, and 
the south window by Americans as a 
token of their sympathy and esteem. 

Close to the statue of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, a tablet records the fact that the 
body of the American philanthropist 
whose name is a household word, George 
Peabody, lay there for a month before 
removal to America, The juxtaposition 
is appropriate because Peabody, who did 
so much for the London poor, was helped 
and supported in his enterprise by Lord 
Shaftesbury, who had been indirectly con- 
cerned with the Peabody Gift for the 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor. 
We have expressed our gratitude and re- 
cognition of the great work of Peabody by 
erecting a life-size statue to him outside 
the north-east end of the Royal Exchange. 

The “ Roll Cali of Westminster Abbey ” 
records that it is to the researches and 
work of an American, Colonel Samuel 
Chester, that we are indebted for the 
printed registers of the Church—that is 
to say, no one before him had done a 
much needed, and almost necessary piece 
of work, namely, the putting in order, col- 
lecting, and arranging the records of the 
baptisms, marriages, and burials cele- 
brated within the Abbey and its precincts. 
It is strange that we English should have 
to wait for this until 1876, when Colonel 
Chester took the matter in hand and pub- 
lished his valuable volume, to which he 
added important genealogical and_ bio- 
graphical notes. A tablet was placed in the 
Abbey by Dean Bradley to his memory. 

I cannot end my article better than 
with a sentiment from the well-loved 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, who 
writes, “Happy are those who go with 
unworn, unsatiated sensibilities from the 
New World to the Old ; as happy, it may 
be, as those who come from the Old 
‘World to the New.” 
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T was her writing, an old envelope 
with the stamp of other years, 
differently coloured from the present- 

day issue. It was addressed to his father, 
“Sir George Vyse, Bart., ‘The Royal Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.” He hesitated a moment. 
Should he open it? It was his father’s 
letter—and yet he must see it. It was a 
call back into the past—the happy past 
when life was only a dream, when Violet 
Maine had promised to marry him. He 
never wished to get on apart from her. 
He never wished to get into Parliament. 
It would have been enough to live. It 
was good, that scent of flowers in spring. 
The autumns then were grander, the 
springs were finer, the brown country 
lanes, the primrose-studded banks: what 
did the rest matter? ‘They would have 
had the world and thought. 

He stood over the cabinet where he had 
found it, unable for the moment to quite 
realise the truth. Why should she have 
written to his father? ‘The late Sir George 
had never seen her. Violet Maine had 
married a cab proprietor—jilted him for 
the sake of an owner of licensed 
hackney carriages. He could recall even 
now his father’s amused comment: 
“Well, my boy, of course she has given 
you up. She was only playing with you.” 

It was just as if Fate had prepared him 
for what it had in store—the subtle ridicule 
of well-meaning friends. But those times 
Were instinct with romance. 
ih is awfully pleasant,” she had said, 

nowing you, and all that; but they 
Won't let me marry you.” 

o Who won't ?” he had asked. 

: Miss Brown, my woeful aunt.” 

Bother Miss Brown! We will elope 
to-night.” 
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“No, no!” But there were tears in her 
eyes. 

There were many memories. ‘The 
circus that night in March, the joking of 
the clown, the vision of red plush and gold, 
the thought of Paris, of its brilliancy and 
colour. 

‘The June in that year-—fifteen years ago 
now—was the real June ; the leafy parks, 
the twinkling lights like jewels of the night, 
the opera, the scented gardens. 

And then she had gone away. It was 
one September morning that he called. 
It was a wet day. Ah, that rain-swept 
city, the desolation of that little south- 
western quarter, the costers’ barrows, all 
that scene so far from the colour of Spain— 
the legendary Spain of which they had 
been reading! And the inquiry, “Is 
Miss Maine in?” “No, sir.” ‘She will be 
back shortly?” “No, sir.” ‘What do 
you mean?” ‘Why, simply this, sir, 
that Miss Maine and Miss Brown, her 
aunt, paid me last night and went away.” 
“Where have they gone?” “ They 
did not tell me, sir.” The landlady of the 
rooms made him go in and sit down, and 
begged him to take aglass of wine. ‘The 
piano was in the corner—shut. He went 
and opened it. Her fingers had pressed 
those keys. ‘There wasa coloured picture 
over it of the Virgin Mary standing at the 
gateway of an Eastern city with the Holy 
Child in her arms. He seemed to hear 
the notes of the tunes she had played 
there—Weber’s, and an old French air and 
the music from Faust. There was the 
chair she had sat in, but there was nothing 
of her. He turned away and burst into 
tears. 

All these things come back some- 
times—some frozen echo, a sprite of 
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recollection who comes cheerily in during 
some half-minute of solitude. Oh, time 
is nothing to him! In thirty seconds he 
will evoke adecade and more. He had 
loved her handwriting in those days, viewed 
now as a Hinterland of regret. After- 
wards, when the truth came, he was ex 
état de partir, like the first Army Corps, 
no matter where, only to get off the scene 
quickly into the wings. 

The letter was in her handwriting, large 
and bold. Yet he seemed to notice a 
trembling in it: it was less firm, less 
assured than usual. It ran: “ Dear Sir,— 
For his sake I am doing as you desire. 
I will go out of his life; we will never see 
each other again. ‘The only thing that 
I beg of you, the only request I make, is 
that you will not cause him to think 
badly of me, that on your side there shall 
be silence. I cannot tell you all that it 
costs me, all the sorrowI feel. He would 
have been satisfied with little—so little ; 
but you tell me that I should have ruined 
his career. But, sir, Ido not want your 
money. You need have no anxiety about 
me. Rest assured that all will be well.” 

He dropped the letter back into the 
cabinet drawer. That past! Why had 
any one interfered? He recalled her note 
to him announcing the advent of the cab 
proprietor. That night he had dined at 
the Maison Jules in Jermyn Street. Quite 
the Jermyn Emperor was Monsieur Jules, 
affable, with imperial manners, The 
effect of the flowers, the sa//e, were 
blended with that curious impression that 
she had not cared a rap, that he had been 
joué. And it was not so! 

That exclamation: ‘‘ What will become 
of me now?” ‘That saddening view of 
the world, that stifling, desolating melan- 
choly when everything chafed and caused 
dismay! So his father had thought that 
the marriage was not ambitious enough, 
but he had not said so, and afterwards he 
had avoided the subject, and persuaded 
his son to take a trip abroad. He had 
not doubted her; there seemed to be a 
mystery ; she had loved him. Afterwards 
—he would not inquire about that. He 
only thought of her with tears. He never 
went through that little quarter, past the 
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house where she had lived, without lifting 
his hat. He imagined sometimes that he 
would meet her at a corner of a street, 
that the past could be resumed. To pick 
up the thread some day of broken-off 
conversations, to say those things which 
had never been said—that was the idea. 

And afterwards he had _ travelled— 
Havre, the old-fashioned Hétel des 
Phares, the dignified Madame _ Briand, 
with her ‘ Monsieur, vos tdées sont de 
quelque profondeur”; the minor details 
of travel faced with fortitude because she 
had not cared ! 

He glanced round the sumptuous 
apartment ; but the books, the box of 
cigars on the table, the heavy curtains— 
all that he did not see, only a day in 
a vanished June with its brilliancy, its 
dreams, its glow. He saw her standing 
on a country road—a neat little figure 
in a brown holland skirt and a pink 
blouse. 

The valet at the door said with immense 
discretion: ‘Her ladyship wished me to 
tell you, Sir Lake, that she is quite 
ready.” 

*“Ah!—all right! 
carriage is there ?” 

* Yes, Sir Lake.” 

But still he remained there looking at 
that letter. So his father had caused all 
that. But then he checked the thought 
which came. It was his father. He 
could not judge. And yet, though he 
had married, that past seemed to smile 
again through the years with their crowd- 
ing, their gaiety, their laughter, their 
tears, the cloud-flecked sky that spring, 
the strange rencontres, the young and 
riante view. 

“Lake, dear, I am waiting.” And 
Lady Vyse rustled into the room in white 
satin with camellias in her hair. “ My 
dear, I’ve really been waiting for you. 
Are you not coming ?” 

“Ves, dear!—yes!” he answered hastily. 
And he rose up from his chair, crumpling 
the letter in his hand. 

“By the way,” she said, as they got 
into the brougham, “did you find that 
reference for your speech to-morrow ?” 
“Ves,” he replied; “ yes, I found it.” 


all right! The 
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Mayo College. 


THE ETON OF THE EAST. 
THE SCHOOL OF THE CHIEFS AND NOBLES OF INDIA. 


BY IAN MALCOLM. 


With a truly royal eloquence the Amir of Afghanistan has eulogised the splendid educational 
work the Indian Government is doing for the natives of all ranks. He took occasion during his 


tour to range himself on the side of education and progress, and to recognise in them the master- 
forces of the future of Asia. He also handsomely approved the work which has been proceeding 
quietly and steadily for some years past among the colleges established for the training of the Indian 
princes. The ideal maintained in these fine institutions has been fitly expressed by Lord Curzon as 
follows: ‘* These colleges must not be forcing-houses, which stimulate an artificial growth or produce 
a precocious bloom, but open-air gardens, where the plant can follow a healthy and organic development.. .. 
Our idea is, that if a boy is to be a ruling chief or a minister or a magistrate, we want to give him the 
education that will make him a good ruler or administrator or judge; ... if an Imperial cadet or an 
officer of Imperiat Service troops, the education that will make him a good officer and leader of men.” 





“ HE Eton of the East.” Thus 

spoke Lord Lytton, Viceroy of 

India, of Mayo College, which 
Lord Mayo had created for the nobles 
of Rajputana in the year 1875. And, in 
truth, one has to see this wonderful 
institution in order to believe that the 
spirit of public school education can 
thrive at such a distance from the land 
of its birth, among peoples to whom its 
aims had hitherto been entirely foreign 
and to whom its methods must at the 
outset have been absolutely repugnant. 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ”—strange 
maxims to inculcate among the autocratic 
rulers of Native States; and yet that 
product of our English public schools, 
the just and upright gentleman, has left 
his mark upon the receptive native mind, 
which does not now hesitate to adopt 
our machinery in the belief that it will 
achieve “for India a similar result. 
Thus itis that in the Bombay Presi- 








dency we find the Rajkot College, in 
the Punjab the Aitcheson College, and 
the Daly College in Central India, all com- 
bining with Mayo College in Rajputana 
to offer to the aristocracy of India what 
is best in the English system of public 
school life. 

With these aims in view, the Chiefs’ 
Colleges have gone forward with a bound 
during the past few years ; spurred on by 
the inspiring genius of Lord Curzon, 
reformed by the wise counsel of the 
Calcutta Conference, increasing innumbers 
and gaining in efficiency every term, they 
bid fair to leave a permanent mark upon 
the history of native rule in India. 

The Mayo College is situated in Ajmere, 
in the heart of Rajputana, and is therefore 
most conveniently placed for its purpose. 
In the centre of a large park stands 
the college hall, and various boarding- 
houses are scattered about within the 
boundary walls. Each of these houses, 
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with the exception of Ajmere House, 
which is kept up by the Government 
of India, is maintained by a State in 
Rajputana, which makes itself responsible 
for the preservation of the fabric, for a 
native house-master, a religious instructor 
(or Shastri), and for the upkeep of its 
own garden. ‘There are ten such houses, 
capable of holding from ten to twenty 
boys, and susceptible of enlargement 
as the occasion demands. Each house 
is tenanted by boys from the State 
which owns it, and each pupil has his 


own room and kitchen and _ servants. 
The “messing” system has been intro- 
duced, and is_ rather 
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same joy at returning after the holidays, 
the same keenness to beat every other 
school at every game, the same genuine 
misery at leaving. Yet how different is 
the life to which they come from the 
home-life which they have left, and to 
which one day they must return! Imagine 
the majority of them as smali boys, never 
left out of their mothers’ sight—and their 
mothers in strict “ purdah” all the time, 
in the inner court of some distant palace 
in the country: what a preparation for 
the rough-and-tumble of a public school! 
There is often the greatest difficulty in 
persuading these excellent ladies to part 

with their sons: “they 





cheaper ; but Hindoo pre- 
judices are very deep and 
strong, and at present 
parents are inclined to 
prefer that their sons shall 
eat alone, in the orthodox 
fashion. Over each house 
presides a resident native 
house-master, under the 
supervision of an English 


tutor who is made re- 
sponsible for the good 
order of two or three 


houses, and of course under 
the supreme charge of the 
Principal, Mr. C. W. Wad- 
dington, a Charterhouse 
and Oriel man and an old 
Oxford “blue.” It would 
be hard to find a better 
man for this very respon- 
sible position: a good 
scholar and a_ keen sports- 
man, playing every game 








have never left the home, 
never been out of the 
State, never mixed with 
other boys, never seen a 
white man.” And when, 
after the exercise of pro- 
tracted diplomacy, the 
young hopeful is ultimately 
brought into the outer 
world, his mother is utterly 
disconsolate in the full 
assurance that she will 
never see her son again. 
The difficulty is sometimes 
increased after the first 
holidays, when a combina- 
tion of the son’s desire 
and the mother’s will leads 
to an unauthorised  ex- 
tension of the vacation. 
This lasted so long from 
one college which I visited 
that the lad was put under 
arrest and brought gently 








with the boys, riding and 
shooting with them, treat- 
ing them as friend and 
schoolmaster in equal parts, 
he is devoted to them and they worship 
him. Practically he is supreme in the 
College ; but he has a general council, 
composed of representatives of the Indian 
Government and of Maharajahs, whose 
advice is most useful in settling difficult 
native questions of curriculum and 
problems of administration. 

It is impossible to stay for many days 
as a guest in the College without finding 
out how devoted the boys are to their 
school: the loyalty of Etonians and of 
Wykehamists to their ‘alma mater” is 
no whit in front of that of these young 
Rajputs for Mayo College. ‘There is the 


The Headmaster 


Photo by Herzog & Higgins, Mhow, Central 
India. 


but firmly back to school. 


But one converse case 
came to my notice in 
Northern India — of an 
heir-apparent who was not his father’s 


favourite son, and who accordingly feared 
the worst. He ran away to school for 
protection; and nothing would induce him 
to return to his home even for the holi- 
days ! 

The Mayo College admits boys between 
the ages of eight and fifteen, and even 
youngerif the ladcan passa decent entrance 
examination, and keeps them till they are 
twenty if they wish to stay so long. 
Marriage is no bar, and there are conse- 
quently several married boys; but domestic 
felicity is confined to the holidays for 
bachelor and benedick alike, ‘Ihe day’s 
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work is not at all unlike that of an English 
schoolboy, for whose information I will 
now try to describe a whole school day at 
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there are a couple of excellent instructors) 
or kick a football about in the various 
house quadrangles. 


’ 


At 7.30 the Hindoos 






























Mayo College. There are “morning 
bells” at 6.15, 6.45, and 7 a.m., and at 
7 o'clock sharp the boys have all to 
answer to their names at roll-call, which 
is taken by the College monitors. Then 
follows half an hour’s exercise, to wake them 
up thoroughly, during which time they 
generally go to the gymnasium (where 


Tre Ajmere Boarding-house. 


assemble at the temple for bathing and 
prayers, after which they return to their 
houses for an hour’s preparation. ‘The 
older boys are allowed to work in their 
own rooms, whilst the juniors meet in the 
common-room and study under the super: 
vision of their motamtid or house-master. 
Breakfast follows, the chief meal of the 























Representative group of boys from Mayo College (Rajputana) and Aitcheson College (Punjab), taken 
during the Inter-College Athletic Meeting, March 1906. 























THE ETON 
day, and lasts until to o’clock. At this 
hour the school work begins, and the 
classes (I—VIII) gather in their separate 
classrooms in the central building, to 
study until 1 p.m. From 1 to 2 p.m. is 
called the recess hour, when they are 
allowed to do what they like, and the 
occupation varies according to the season 
of the year. In the afternoon there is 
school again from 2 to 4, and then 
recreation until 6 o’clock. At this hour 
the Hindoos all go to service in their 
temple before the evening meal, which 
must be finished by 7.30, when the day 
closes with an hour’s preparation for the 
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articles. Besides this they were studying 
English and Indian history, drawing 


maps, doing advanced mathematics, and 
working (according to the necessities 
of their future careers) at Law, Political 
Economy, Revenue and Land Records. 
Of optional subjects Science was a 
favourite one, though many of the boys 
preferred to take a second language, either 
Sanskrit or Persian. 

And so through all the 
was the same scheme of 
cation, carefully graduated according to 
the ages of the pupils. I think that 
every Englishman making a tour of these 


classes there 
general edu- 

















Room of Thakur Bahadur Suih, of Dhingae Bikaner House. 


next day’s work. I should add _ that 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are half-holi- 
days : there are fifteen whole holidays and 
three vacations during the year. 

It is very interesting to visit the 
various classes at their work, and to see 
the courses ordained for each. The 
senior division is called the Diploma 
class, and is generally composed of boys 
who are just leaving the school to take 
up responsible duties as rulers of Native 
States, or as officials under Govern- 
ment. Their English studies during last 
term included Zhe Merchant of Venice, 
“With the Royal Tour,” and readings 
from important newspaper and magazine 





class-rooms, as I did, would be utterly 
astonished to hear how well and intelli- 
gently the boys read English and speak 
it: very often there is scarcely a trace 
of any foreign accent in a language so 
totally different from their own. All 
the boys are very fond of English stories, 
and nearly every one has a dozen books 
by good authors on the bookshelves in 
hisroom. ‘Treasure Island” and “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” “The Chronicles of 
Count Antonio” and “ Gulliver’s Travels ” 
are universal favourites. Apropos of the 
boys’ rooms, I never ceased being amazed 
at their tidiness. At all times of the day 


this was the case—not a thing out of place, 
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Room of H.H. Maharajah of Punna, Jhalawor House. 


not a particle of dust, not a picture awry. spacious shelves for native dresses, et voila 
The furniture is of the simplest: a long, ‘owt. The decoration of the rooms is 
low bed, a table and chair, a cupboard with “according to taste,” as the cookery books 


Mayo College cricket eleven, 1906. 











say, and varied according to the ages and 
means of the occupants. But there are 
generally a few photographs or coloured 
prints upon the walls: of the King- 
Emperor, the Ruler of the boy’s State, 
Lord Roberts, a family portrait, and a 
college group. 


No account of this College would be 
complete without some reference to its 
athletic side, in which it excels every 
other school in India both in its oppor- 
tunities and achievements, ‘There are 
three cricket and three football elevens, 
each with a capital ground—indeed it 
would be difficult to name a prettier 
cricket-field than the match-ground, with 
its distant view of trees and mountains. 
The first eleven both in football and 
cricket is a very formidable team, and 
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the monitors is exceedingly high, and the 
discipline of the school is left almost 
entirely in their hands, with admirable 
effect. ‘There is, moreover, one salutary 
influence over boys’ conduct in these 
Indian colleges which has no counterpart 
at home, and that is the fear of any mis- 
conduct coming to the ears of the Ruler of 
the State in which the delinquent lives ; 
for the deep respect felt for the power 
of a Maharajah is one of the most potent 
influences in the life even of the youngest 
of his subjects. 

It will be seen then that in the matter 
of public schools India is following closely 
in the footsteps of England. The funds 
are provided from two sources—the Im- 
perial Government and the Native States 
each giving a considerable annual grant. 
The boys only pay about £3 ros. a year, 
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Mayo College Cadet Corps. 


holds a record of matches and wins of 
which any county might be proud. Then 
there is a good racquet-court, a dozen 
lawn-tennis courts, two riding-schools, a 
running-track, and the gymnasium which 
I have already mentioned. Riding is 
not compulsory, but nearly every pupil 
has one or two. horses, since it is essential 
to the life of a Rajput that he should be 
absolutely at home upon his horse; and 
the result is that at no school in the 
world, I should think, can such horse- 
manship be seen. With all these occupa- 
tions of work and play, and with the 
example set by a quintet of energetic 
English masters, who coach the boys in 
every branch of athletics, there is not 
such a thing as a “loafer” to be found in 
the College. As for the boys themselves, 
a better lot of good fellows I have 
hever come across. ‘The tone set by 


towards the Book, Games and Medical 
Fund, and this is the sole expense to 
which their parents are put in the matter 
of school fees. Pocket money is, of 
course, extra ; for it will be remembered 
that each boy has to provide his own 
food and servants. 

Such, in brief outline, is public school 
life at the Mayo College; but, after all 
is said and done and written, the best 
tribute to a school, to its material worth 
and its moral influence, is found in the 
lives and the enduring affection of its old 
boys. 

There can be no doubt that to have 
implanted the public school spirit in 
such a soil, with every assurance that its 
roots are already deep and that its fruit 
is ripening, is an achievement of which 
successive Viceroys may be proud and 
England may be glad. 
































The Tea-table. 


THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 


BY EGAN MEW. 


Some Artifices—and Georgian Silver. 
F one were called upon to advise 

| those about to collect silver, I should 
certainly say, “Do.” Among all the 
varieties of objects of fine and applied arts 
that are now hunted for by the snappers- 
up of well-considered trifles, there is 
nothing quite so solid, so substantial, 
convenient to acquire, and esthetically 
and commercially satisfactory, as old 
silver. When Abraham went out of 
Egypt he was rich in silver, and ever 
since that far-off day the metal has been 
used in the production of the beautiful 
and utilitarian accessories of the lives of 
the wealthy and the cultured. ‘Thus the 
past is stocked with fine pieces, but the 
avidity with which old plate has been 
collected during the last quarter of a 
century has swept vast quantities from 
the markets, and left the would-be 
purchaser of to-day—with modest purse 
—at no small disadvantage in comparison 
with collectors of the past. To aid the 
representative of this large class of 
amateur in England, whether native or 
foreign, I would suggest that he restricts 
himself in the early days to English 
domestic silver of the Georgian time 
down to the period of decadence, say 
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1823, since which date the leopard’s head 
has been stamped upon silver without 
the crown. ‘There might be, perhaps, an 
occasional excursion into Stuart times, for 
a good deal of plate managed to escape the 
melting pots of the internecine wars. 


A Period of Excellence. 


The Hanoverians brought some strange 
customs to our country, but civil peace at 
least was among their paraphernalia. 
Under their somewhat sordid sway com- 
merce prospered, wealth increased and 
the arts of the house took on a fine 
quality and stability that lasted until 
machinery banished good taste from our 
hearths and homes for something like a 
century oftime. But now the skilful work- 
manship of that far— 

... past Georgian day, 
When men were less inclined to say 
That ‘‘Time is Gold,” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure— 


is highly appreciated, and the silver of 
half a dozen generations ago is valued at 
its full price. Although the big collectors 
give big prices, there is still many a 
pleasant chance, many a happy find, 
awaiting the interested and informed 
amateur. Such pieces as those shown in 
the illustrations are still attainable. 
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There are left us, even after years of 
collection many examples of the plenish- 
ment of the tea-table and the dining-room, 
and the less considered parts of large sets 
long since broken up and shattered. ‘The 
illustration below, for example, shows a little 
collection of sugar-tongs, and the gradual 
evolution of this piece of plate from the 
George I. nippers to the bows of about 
1750-and the tongs of the later eighteenth- 
century years, until at last comes the 
bold, bad design which was used by the 
last generation but one. The fashion of 
our time has dismissed the sugar-tongs 
from society, I believe, and thus these 
pieces take their historic place among the 
snuff-boxes, snuffers and trays, buckles, 
and the thousand and one _ interesting 
relics of past modes and manners. 


Nippers, Bows and Tongs. 


In buying antique nippers, bows and 
tongs there are one or two little points 
well to bear in mind. Nippers are often 
without the date letter, and therefore 
difficult to place ; but there is no doubt 
that few were made after the “ bows” 
came into fashion in the middle of the 
century. 

These, although not so charming as 
the nippers, are often very beautifully 
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broken near the bend at the top, and 
the more delicate ornament worn and 


cracked. These faults, and even missing 


pieces, the craftsman of to-day sometimes 
tries to amend, but restored silver tongsare, 
like a good many other restorations, human 
and architectural, to be avoided. ‘There, 
however, are many perfect and admirable 
examples still with us—pieces that have, 
perhaps, lain idle in a rectory pantry for 
a generation or two, or have been stored 
and neglected in family plate chests, while 
the Victorian taste reigned. 


The Passing of the Candlestick. 


Another class of object, by no means out 
of use at present, but which ], at least, fancy 
will soon pass into the collectors’ limbo 
of old treasures, is that of candlesticks. 
Before the new light these will rapidly pass 
out of fashion; but now, at least, they are 
useful as they are decorative, and are 
greatly sought in old silver. They are also 
greatly copied—but unfortunately in a very 
machine-made manner, and usually in silver 
of such thinness that ten years’ wear 
makes them useless. But when George 
was king—any one of the Georges you 
prefer, for all their silver is interesting— 
things were different, and the vast variety 
of candlesticks then made forms a good 
field for the amateur of to-day. 























Nippers, Bows and Tongs. 


decorated, as the examplesin theillustration 
show. 

The demand for these specimens which 
now exists has placed a considerable 
number of mended or made-up pairs 
On the market. After some generations 
of rough use the bows often became 


Although the usefulness of the caddy 
spoon has passed away to a great extent, it 
has of late become a popular object of col- 
lection. Those we give are fairly charac- 
teristic of the two hundred varieties which 
are known to have been made from, say, 
mid-eighteenth-century to the present day. 


32 
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Tea services, although implying rather 
larger outlay, will be found to give the 
collector a good deal of pleasure and 
prove very possibly a good investment. 
The carefully made plain sets of the early 
eighteenth century are often as useful to- 
day as two hundred years ago, whilst the 
“Adam” classic designs of the last years 
of the century of taste can often be restored 
so that one may have the advantage of 
their decorative quality in every-day use. 
Spoons and forks in the Georgian era 
changed a little in design with each genera- 
tion, but there is always about them a 
sense of proportion and stability, and at 
one time great elegance of form and 
beauty of decoration. Asa matter of fact, 
the earlier and more costly “ rat-tails” and 
“apostles ” are not so charming as the best 
examples of Georgian times, and cannot 
be adapted to our every-day needs in the 
same convenient and pleasing fashion. 


Some Books of Reference. 


If the collector will accept the re- 
stricted field between, say, 1714 and 
1823, and make use of the taste and 
skill which have inclined him to hunt 
this particular hobby, he will find matters 
fairly easy. For the making of a cabinet 
of old silver, or the acquisition of pieces 
for one’s own pleasure and use, is rather 
more an exact science, which can be 
learnt, than are most branches of con- 
noisseurship. With old porcelains, with 
ancient gems, with all kinds of antique 
furniture, pictures, prints, and so forth, 
there are many questions of taste and 
many points on which to hang un- 
certainties and doubts; but with old 
English silver there are uncommonly few 
pieces that do not bear the fullest 
marks of period of production, place of 
manufacture, and name of maker. This 
shorthand of the marks can quickly be 
translated with the aid of the handbooks 
on the subject, such as the “ Old English 
Plate,” by the late Mr. Cripps, already in 
its ninth or tenth edition ; and the work 
of Chaffers; Mr. Jackson’s valuable 
“English Goldsmiths and their Marks,” 
in which the research for the signs of pro- 
vincial makers is carried further than 
hitherto had been the case is extremely 
valuable. The same author’s “ History of 
English Plate” is a splendid volume de 
luxe. Mr. J. W. Caldicott’s “ Price and 
Values of Old English Silver” is also a mine 
of general knowledge, and the works of 
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Mr. Starkie Gardner are full of interest. 
But for the purpose of the collector who 
collects for his own pleasure a_ table 
readily to hand, with information within 
the limits of the period I have suggested, 
will serve for the early stages of his quest 
for the silver grail, and very probably such 
a brief summary, which he can prepare him- 
self from the books mentioned, will serve 
him during all the years of acquisition. 


Marks that Matter. 

Since the days of Edward III., when 
the Goldsmiths’ Company undertook to 
protect the public from those who pro- 
posed to sell silver that was beneath the 
standard—r1 oz. 2 dwt. of fine silver and 
18 dwt. of alloy—until our own time, the 
researches of the experts have laid all the 
signs plainly before us. ‘The lion passant is 
a very general mark, first used by the Hall 
in 1544-5 ; each year is distinguished by a 
different letter, each period by a different 
type of letter, each place of assay or manu- 
facture by a different crest or sign. For 
instance, up to 1823, the London mark 
was a crowned leopard’s head ; after that 
the head without the crown. For Sheffield, 
acrown ; Birmingham, an anchor ; Dublin, 
a harp; Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and other towns, some variant of a castle ; 
and many places of importance, Exeter, 
Hull, and so forth, adaptations of their 
city coat-of-arms. In some cases, with 
the passage of centuries these place- 
marks slightly vary, but the reference 
books we have mentioned will guide the 
reader best in such matters. 

The sovereign’s head is another im- 
portant mark in Georgian silver, and is 
used during such time as the metal paid 
a duty under George III., Act of 1784, 
until 1890, when it ceased to appear, as 
the material was freed from duty. In 
1720, under George I., there was also a 
duty, but the king’s head does not 
appear on the silver; in 1758 this impost 
was removed under George II. Thus 
the only sovereigns’ heads on plate here 
are those of George III., his two sons, 
George IV. and William IV., and his 
granddaughter Queen Victoria. But these 
heads enable one at a glance to roughly 
place a piece of plate within that century. 
The George III. head was originally an 
intaglio, and so appeared up to 1785-6 
with the head turned to the left. After 
that date it appeared in relief, turned to 
the right. The Victoria head was turned 
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again to the left. This reversal of the 
rofile of sovereigns is, I think, carried out 
in other directions, stamps, coins, making 
that alteration with a change of ruler. 


Ware Chicane. 


Having well armed himself with know- 
ledge of the straightforward markings of 
silver, and learned by experience the 
current value of good pieces, the collector 
enters upon the more difficult study of 
doubtful objects that crowd the market. 
When there is an unlimited demand for 
any sort of commodity and a small supply 
there will always also be found a body 
of subtle, ingenious, unscrupulous persons 
desirous to fill that long-felt want and 
their own pockets. It must be owned 
that the world of silver has attracted its 
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massive tureen or tray, which with this 
modest addition will fetch a figure very, 
very different from the current value of 
silver of such a character. Such mis- 
applied skill can sometimes be detected 
by the different colour of the silver em- 
ployed, or by some tiny sign of the join 
where the old meets new. ‘The atmo- 
sphere sometimes will after some months 
affect the surface in such a way as to 
show where the hard solder has been used 
to transfer the mark. The use of the 
blow-pipe, too, on such a piece will make 
clear the fraud. However, it is not very 
convenient to go out into an unsym- 
pathetic and fraudently inclined world 
armed with a blow-pipe and gas-jet, and 
so forth. Failing the opportunity to 
make use of such ultimate tests, it is 























Caddy Spoons. 


fair share of these gentry. It is in his 
ability to discover their chicaneries that 
lie the art and glory of the fully informed 
amateur. I cannot hope to protect him 
at every point, but I can mention a few 
facts that experience forces on one, and 
which may serve to guide him among 
the carefully baited traps of the too- 
knowing dealer. Fine pieces — large 
salvers, massive bowls, rich services—are 
dangerous, because ‘in regard to these 
fraud would, at least, be well paid ; but 
the light trifles likely to interest the 
enthusiastic but not wealthy purchaser 
are by no means neglected. It is not 
uncommon for the genuine mark to be 
taken from a worn and valueless piece 
of a good period—such, for example, as 
a broken spoon or old watch-case —and 
insinuated in a cunning fashion into some 





well to accustom oneself to the sight and 
handling of old silver of the period in 
which you are interested. You will soon 
note the position in which the mark is 
placed in regard to the general character 
and size of the piece, the way in which 
the marks themselves are spaced on 
various sorts of objects. Note where an 
original tankard is marked, how a bowl 
is stamped, and the various parts of an 
inkstand or other object, and then when 
buying see how far the marks present 
the same character. Appearances cease 
to be deceptive if you have knowledge. 
The would-be faker of large pieces some- 
times adds a mark that belonged to a 
much smaller piece; this disproportion 
should place you on your guard. Beware 
of thin pieces ; they soon cease to give 
satisfaction. Spoons and other readily 
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saleable examples are often recast in 
silver from the antique original, with the 
result that the mark has a very good 
appearance ; but the difference between 
a wrought and cast piece will soon be clear 
to a student of the subject. Doubtful 
marks are often partly obliterated. Vast 
quantities of silver toys— originals of which 
were made here under James I. for the 
amusement of aristocratic children—are 
made abroad, fitted with admirable marks, 
and sold here—largely to American guests, 
I have been told. 


Our Ancestors’ Plate. 


Presentation plate, too, with charming 
inscriptions to an ancestor, are greatly 
manufactured. ‘These fine specimens of 
the imitator’s work frequently give great 
pleasure to families in search of an 
honourable past. ‘The dealers in them 
are so assiduous and obliging that they 
actually seek out the inheritors of more or 
less well-known names, and put our 
generation in the way of possessing these 
historic pieces, which have for a time, as 
they say, been lost sight of. ‘The inspired 
dealer endows them not only with an 
agreeable existence in the present, but 
with a_ history—a little vague and 
amorphous, it is true—but attractive and 
respectable beyond the common. 


A Grey Fraud or so. 








Fine antique vases have been electro- 
typed so that every indentation, every tiny 
scratch, all outward form and feature 
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are reproduced. But look carefully 
within, You may find unremoved crystals 
half-hidden among the crevices, and small 
marks and signs which will convince the 
knowing that things are hardly what they 
seem. ‘These are all tiny points, perhaps ; 
but trifles light as air are to the jealous 
collector of Georgian silver confirmations 
strong as proofs of holy writ. 

Absolutely fraudulent hall marks are 
rare nowadays ; the penalties are very 
heavy. It is said that the too wily but 
ignorant swindler is often led by the 
ironic fates into somewhat obvious frauds, 
such as the insertion of a sixteenth-century 
mark into a teapot that is supposed to 
be early eighteenth. 

In made-up pieces, where two or more 
parts of various old objects have been 
put together, sometimes it will be found 
that the marks on the parts thus joined 
do not sychronize—in fact, there are 
examples of small inkstands and the like 
articles which appear from the dates to 
have taken thirty years to produce. 

However, these little frauds and cunning 
moves of the false need not affright the 
amateur. A very little study and he will 
be able to “‘ spot ” the lots that are wrong, 
The spurious is only for the unwary. 
And then there are always with us those 
excellent people called by Mr. Caldicott, 
in the book I have mentioned, “ fair and 
reliable dealers,” who are as much at war 
with the humbugs and fakers as is the 
amateur himself. ‘To these useful friends 
the collector can turn for a very present 
help in time of doubt. 
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BY HAMLIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 
IV.—THE 


HE Colonel’s face softened a little, 
but he sternly replied, “I have 
warned you. You mustn’t get in 

the way of justice.” 

“Yes, but wait asecond.” Mason went on 
much as he would have humoured a drunken 
man. “I want a chance to talk. If this brute 
was well and able to make any kind of a 
fight, I'd turn him over to you ; but he isn’t. 
He’s a starving man. His backbone has 
caved in. I wouldn’t shoot him now any 
quicker than I- would kill a sick kitten. 
Besides, your personal feeling shouldn’t 
come in. You have no right to cover your 
own revenge with a warrant. You haven't 
been quite square with me.” 

“Are you done?” asked the Colonel, and 
Jack understood that Mason’s plea had 
failed to reach his leader’s heart. 

The young trailer’s tone hardened. A 
cold and piercing light came into his eyes. 

‘Not quite. If you shoot this man, I 
make you the criminal. Now, I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. You say you’re a deputy, with 
4warrant for this man. Allright. I'll help 
you take your prisoner through to United 
States territory, and turn him over to the 
law, but I swear you shan’t kill a starving 
man in my sight. It’s worse than murder. 





A STORY OF ADVENTURE FOR YOUTH. 


GARLAND, 


RAPIDS. 


You're not in your tight mind, or you 
wouldn’t think of it.” 

“ You don’t know what he has done to me.” 

“T know you can’t afford to kill this man, 
no matter what your personal feeling may 
be.” 

The Colonel’s answer was an attempt to 
take his wrist from the young man’s grasp. 
This action seemed to close the argument 
with Mason. His face hardened into lines 
which thrilled his boyish admirer. “See 
here, old man, it’s yeu and me now. I say 
you shan’t shoot that man, and I mean it.” 

They faced each other in perfect silence 
for a moment, and the boy could see them 
both calculating chances. Mason’s hand 
was like a bracelet of bronze on the Colonel’s 
wrist, but his right hand was free and rested 
upon his revolver. His was the glance that 
masters. So they stood, while the poor 
beast at their feet looked up at them with 
face set in an expression of mingled fear and 
wonder. 

Then the Colonel’s arm relaxed, and 
Mason withdrew his hand. Kicking the 
grovelling criminal in the ribs, the Colonel 
contemptuously snarled, “Get up, you 
monkey.” 

The young trailer drew a deep breath of 
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relief. “You'll thank me for this some day, 
Colonel.” 

To this the chief made no reply other than 
to say to Carrick, “If you try to escape, you 
die.” 

“He won’t run away,” said Mason-—“‘ not 
till we get out of the wilderness.” 

Jack gave up his saddle to Carrick, who 
was too shattered to walk, and in such wise 
they proceeded on their way. 

The whole episode was like an evil dream 
to the boy. It seemed as if he must wake 
up soon, and find himself at home in his 
bed under the low roof of his mother’s attic. 
It could not be that all of these happenings 
were real. He thought of himself, and his 
dream and aspiration while seated in the 
car at St. Paul with George and Owen, and 
it seemed that he was growing old under 
these iron-grey skies. 


That night, just at sunset, they emerged 
once more from the drear forest—this time 
into a clear space on a long, rocky ridge, 
and for the first time since their camp on 
the snowy divide they were permitted a 
glimpse of the far-stretching landscape. 

Mason was exultant. “There is the 
third fork,” he called, and pointed away 
across a wide and deeply wooded valley to 
where, in a dark blue cleft, a faintly seen 
river ran. He swept his hand to the west. 
“And there is the coast range, boy, and the 
gap which the river makes in breaking 
through.” 

Jack had no words to express the joy, the 
elation, the sense of gratitude, with which 
that glorious rampart of peaks filled him. 
He no longer dreamed of gold, he dreamed 
of escape. The happiest fortune in the 
world at that moment would have been a 
berth on a ship sailing southward toward 
his home. 

Meanwhile his companions were talking 
quietly. ‘We can go in to-night if we can 
keep the trail,” said the Colonel. 

“ There’s no moon,” replied Mason, “and 
it’s a good deal longer across the valley than 
it looks, and it’s swampy besides.” 

To Jack the landscape was fair, the forest 
below a carpet, and all their toil and danger 
fairly ended. A fresh, amiable western wind 
was blowing ; the sky was filled with glow- 
ing clouds, and it seemed that they might 
leap down upon the valley beneath and 
traverse it as if it were a velvet robe. 

But all this was delusive. Mason, a 
practised trailer, was right. Beneath the 
blue mist of distance were savage canyons, 
impassable as gates of bronze, moats filled 
with rushing, ice-cold water. Concealed by 
that carpet of fir-branches lurked a thousand 
bog-holes, while impenetrable thickets of 
elders and willows lay in wait for them. 
The mountains were cold and silent, and 
winter, swift in his southern flight as a swan, 
seemed about to shadow them. 
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They camped that night on the bank of a 
swift and powerful stream, which Masoncalled 
the second fork. They were now so weak 
and disheartened that this river, which fell 
away into a monstrous gorge below them, 
was terrifying. Not one drop of this water 
wasatrest. It resembled a mighty mill-race, 
However, another outfit had crossed before 
them, leaving directions pencilled on a tree 
for those to follow. “We will cache our 
canoe on the willows on the other side,” 
they had written on a big chip; and so 
Mason said, “Ill ride across and get the 
boat, but I think we’d better camp here till 
morning.” 

They passed a miserable night, but they 
still had a little grouse and some salt, so that 
each had at least a morsel of food. Very 
little was said ; it was a question of enduring 
the slow passage of the hours. To Jack 
the roaring of that stream had all the 
quality of the voice of a beast of prey. It 
was not as wide a stream as some of those 
he had crossed, but here they were thrown 
upon their own resources, and neither of 
them knew very much about handling a 
boat. 

The Colonel kept a watchful eye on his 
captive, and once Jack heard him say, “ If 
you make a motion to escape, you die.” 
Jack despised the man, he was so abject, so 
nervous, but nevertheless he pitied him, for 
when Mason, in the early morning, left them 
to ride the horse across the stream to bring 
back the canoe, he fell into a panic. Per- 
haps he expected to be killed, but the 
Colonel seemed quite unconscious of his 
nervousness, and watched with great anxiety 
Mason’s attempt to swim the river. 

The boy’s sympathies went out to the 
horse which the trailer was forcing into the 
water from a bar high up stream, in order 
to allow for his drift down the current. It 
did not seem possible for him to reach the 
other shore, and the boy knew perfectly well 
that his hero was risking his life for his 
fellows. The crossing was indeed a struggle. 
Down, down, went the faithful horse, till 
only his nose could be seen, while his rider 
dismounted, and, floating by his side, was 
entirely lost to view. Jack, tense with 
anxiety, could not but consider the Colonel 
singularly indifferent, for he uttered no word 
of comment, no shout of encouragement. 
Whether this arose from weariness or from 
his faith in Mason’s skill, the boy could not 
determine, but it hurt him. 

At last, with a brave halloo, the trailer 
touched bottom, and the exhausted horse 
crawled slowly up the bank, weary and 
glistening with the water. Taking his lesson 
from the Indians, Mason paddled the canoe 
far up the stream, keeping close to the bank, 
and then, turning suddenly, bent furiously to 
his paddle, and came shooting diagonally 
across, the boat dancing high on the waters 
running sidewise like a pitching broncho. 
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In a few seconds the run was over, and the 
poat beached safely at his partner’s feet. 
Stepping out, he coolly said, “ Now, boy, I'll 
take you and the plunder over first.” 

Carrick’s face contorted with fear. ‘‘ Oh, 
no, no, no! Don’t leave me,” he pleaded. 
“He'll kill me if you leave me.” 

“ No, he won't,” replied Mason confidently. 
“He’s given his word, and he'll keep it. 
Get in, boy.” 

Our hero was of no use whatever in the 
crossing. As he looked down into the swift, 
grey stream, and listened to the thunder of 
the fall below him, he grew rigid with fear ; 
but Mason bent to his rude paddle with a 
shout in imitation of the red boatmen. His 
spirit was unconquerable. “I’m no canoeist,” 
he said; “I’m a broncho buster. But a 
canoe is a kind of broncho, anyway, and I 
win out.” 

He did. They landed without mishap, 
and, leaving Jack, he returned to fetch the 
Colonel, who, taking his seat in the canoe, 
forced Carrick to help drive Jack’s horses 
from the sand-bar into the water, This 
trip was more difficult than either of the 
others, and when they landed Mason showed 
signs of great weariness. His chest heaved 
with his tremendous exertions, and the sweat 
lay in huge drops. on his brown face. “If 
I'd only been reinforced with a bird!” he 
said. “Well, now that you're both over 
here, | want to tell you that I found a notice 
with this canoe which warned me to be 
careful. The canyon below here is fifteen 
miles long and filled with rapids. No man 
has ever gone through it alive. However, 
I’m going to make one more trip for our 
friend over there.” 

“No, you're not,” said the Colonel, rousing 
up. “I will not permit you to risk your life 
for such a hound. I’m going to pot him 
with my Winchester.” i 

“No, you don’t,” said Mason. “TI pro- 
mised that chap I’d come back and get him, 
and I’m going to do it.” 

“ But the man is a robber and a murderer. 
You must not risk your life for him. T’ll not 
have it. He isn’t worth it. T’ll fix him so 
he won’t be worth your trip.” He caught 
up his rifle which lay near. “As sure as 
you start over, I will kill him.” 

Mason interposed: “Now, see here, 
Colonel, it’s your word against mine. You 
promised : 

“Where is the wolf?” asked the other 
man, searching the shore with flaming eyes. 
~He’s gone! I told you to take him. 
Now he’s escaped us both. You said he 
wouldn’t run, but he has.” His voice rose 
in a fury of rage as he scrutinised the bank, 
his rifle ready, 

“Put down your gun,” said Mason, as he 
took up his paddle. “He can’t get away. 

I'll bring him.” 

“There he is!” cried Jack. “He's 
found another canoe.” 
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“ Sure thing !” exclaimed Mason. “ He’s 
going to come across alone and save me 
a trip.” 

With only a small pole in his hand, 
Carrick was indeed shoving out into the 
river, and as the current caught him, and he 
began to spin about, he faced his former 
captors, uttering a defiant cry. E 

“ He’s going down the river,” growled the 
Colonel. “ He’s escaping.” 

“Not by that road,” Mason quietly 
responded. “He's signed his own death- 
warrant.” 

At that instant the Colonel threw his 
rifle to his shoulder to fire, but Mason 
pushed it aside, and the bullet went wild. 

Turning fiercely upon him, the Colonel 
shouted, “ What do you mean? Don’t you 
see he’s getting away?” And with a 
warning glare in his eyes, he again raised 
the rifle. 

Mason took hold of the gun barrel and 
mildly replied, “You don’t need to do that, 
Colonel ; he’s as good as hung right this 
minute. He’s on the edge of the first fall.” 

“T take no chances,” the avenger grimly 
replied, but even as he spoke the fugitive, 
with a scornful gesture, dropped to the 
bottom of the boat, which had already 
entered the rapids and was rushing to 
certain destruction. Even as they looked, 
the little vessel, dancing like a leaf, shot 
against a huge rock, turned completely 
over, and in an instant was swallowed up 
by the angry flood. 

The Colonel lowered his rifle and stood 
in silence for a long time, pondering, with 
eyes on the river. 

At last he turned with a curious smile, 
and said with a cheerful sigh, which amazed 
the boy, “ Well, that ends my job. Now, 
Mason, it’s up to you and me to get in with 
this boy. He’s stood this trip like a veteran, 
but I can see he needs all the help we can 
give him.” 


As long as he lives Jack will remember the 
flush of joy which came into his heart as he 
heard Mason cheerily shout, “ Here we are ! 
Saved at twelve!” Our hero was behind 
riding on his poor, tired horse, and for a 
moment could detect no sign of hope, no 
cause for Mason’s shout. Then he saw 
the Colonel stoop and pick up a muddy 
newspaper, while Mason pointed trium- 
phantly at a beer-keg. “The sure sign of 
civilisation,” said he ironically. “We 
can’t be many miles from a town and a 
steamboat.” 

They were a sorry-looking group as they 
stood there. Their cheek-bones showed 
strongly, their clothing was torn and faded. 
Their ears were swollen with the poison of 
insects, and their hair was long and matted. 
The Colonel was especially emaciated and 
weak. His hands trembled as he tried to 
read the newspaper. They were all hungry, 
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and had been travelling since dawn without 
even a swallow of coffee, so confident was 
Mason that they were to reach a settlement. 
He had persisted in saying that a small cloud 
of smoke to the north-west was the vapour of 
a steamboat. His courage seemed never to 
falter, and his vigour was almost cruel. The 
three horses were, however, a little stronger, 
for the reason that better grass had been 
afforded for a day or two. 

With a few words they discussed proba- 
bilities, and then Mason set off, followed by 
his two horses. The Colonel came next, and 
Jack and his pony followed. He had walked 
part of the time, but was now so weak that 
he dared not release his hold on the lead- 
rope, and on the up-grades he held to 
the pony’s tail, and so managed to keep 
pace. 

Mason had an eye on him, however, and 
no brother could have been more tender. 

After leaving the keg the trail descended 
sharply into an_ ever-thickening forest. 
Herds of worn horses appeared grazing on 
the scant herbage, and at last they caught 
sight of a great grey, rushing river, then of 
a row of faded tents along a well-worn path. 
They had reached the end of “the Long 
Trail” ! 

Across on the western bank a few rough 
shanties were visible. These were the 
stores of Telegraph Creek, the town they 
had sought so long. After eighty days in 
the wilderness they were still two hundred 
miles from Teslin Lake. Jack’s provisions 
were gone, his money much depleted, the 
question of his future undetermined, but his 
joy over the sight of a house filled his mind 
to the exclusion of all else. 

The outfits camped on the bank soon put 

Mason in possession of the desperate situa- 
tion. This was the Stikeen, but the water 
was so high and so swift that to ford it was 
impossible, and the trailers were all waiting 
for some one to come from the other shore 
to take them across. Most of them were 
without provisions, and all were gloomy and 
discouraged. Jack, hungry as he was, pitied 
some of these poor fellows, for they were so 
much thinner and hungrier than he. 
Mason turned to his boyish partner. 
Jack, you’ve stood it like a Piute,” he said, 
“and if there’s any grub to be had in this 
camp, you'll share it,’ and with a word of 
similar encouragement to the Colonel he 
went among the camps in search of food. 

The older man was actually staggering 
with weakness. Nevertheless, he slipped 
the saddles from the horses, while Jack 
began almost mechanically to build a fire, 
pausing once in a while to look across the 
river at the village, hungrily thinking of the 
savoury biscuit and bacon to be had there. 
He had nothing to cook, but he did not 
despair, and the fire was built. 

A couple of ragged young gold-seekers 
came up to say, “You'll have to run your 
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horses back over the hills—there’s no feed 
within two miles of here.” 

“Ts there any grub in camp?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“ Mighty little, and the fellows who have 
any won't sell. _We’ve been here a week 
waiting for the river to go down, and it gets 
worse every day. One feller tried to swim 
a horse yesterday, and went down-stream. 
Nobody wants to try it now.” 

“Why don’t they come across with a 
boat?” 

“They did try it once, and nearly stove 
up their old tub. The wind and the current 
are too strong. We've sent signals to the 
people at Glenora in hope they'll do some- 
thing. We'll have to eat our horses soon.” 

Mason came back more disturbed than 
he had been in all their trip. “ Not a scrap 
of grub to be had without holding somebody 
up for it. Looks like we'll have to go into 
camp and eat roots like the rest.” 

Somehow Mason was always able to put 
heart into our hero, and faint and nerveless 
as he was Jack smiled. “I'll boil our flour 
sack—there may be a little flour in it. We’ve 
got some coffee anyhow, and some sugar.” 

“Hello!” said Mason, “I forgot about 
that. Watch me make a trade! Men will 
swap when they won’t sell.” And _ taking 
some sugar and coffee, he hurried away, 

The Colonel explained to Jack. “You 
can’t expect men to sell their provisions 
when they don’t know any way to replace 
them. It’s selfish, but it’s natural enough.” 

Jack thought that he would be willing to 
help people as hungry as they all were if he 
had the means, and he set the coffee-pot on, 
for the wind was growing cold, and a warm 
drink was better than nothing. 

Mason reappeared holding high a big 
lump of “kettle bread” and a small piece 
of bacon, ‘“ We’re made, partners!” he 
shouted. ‘I found a fellow who needed 
coffee worse than he needed bread. Now, 
Jackie, I’m cook to-night. You look used 
up.” And with a command to his partners 
to keep out of the way, the indomitable 
trailer set to work to toast the bread and 
broil the bacon. 

As he worked about the fire Jack studied 
Mason, observing how bony and haggard 
he had become. He had grown a long, 
ragged beard, his trousers were worn to the 
knees and flapped about his legs, his shoe- 
soles were tied on with strings. He had 
walked every foot of the last two hundred 
miles. Iron and bronze as he was, he 
showed this wear. He had assumed the 
brunt of everything, with a word of cheery 
defiance of every danger. 

Ah! how sweet was the smell of the 
bacon to the boy, and the coffee! And 
when they munched their crusts—the first 
crumb of bread for nearly a week—they 
looked at each other from eyes swimming 
with tears of satisfaction. 
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“This gold-hunting,” remarked Mason, 
“isn’t my kind of work. I never was a-foot 
before, and I don’t intend to be again. I 
wouldn’t mind hunting gold if I could 
rope it.” 

As the night fell most of the pros- 
pectors drew together at one big camp-fire 
and talked, exchanging anathemas of the 
terrible sloughs and streams of the lonely 
land over which they had crawled. Others 
built signal fires and waved blazing brands 
as signals to the men of the town over the 
river, firing guns at intervals to convey their 
message of distress. 

Mason and Jack went down to them, and 
the trailer said, “ No use, fellers ; we’re here 
till morning, sure. No man will cross that 
river to-night.” 

Nevertheless, they kept on with their 
appeals. : 

It was a wild and savage flood that night, 
and its voice, mingling with the roar of the 
wind in the trees—the wind of autumn 
sent achillto every heart. The summer was 
gone, and they were still very far from the 
gold-country for which they were in search. 

Several of the men round the fire that 
night were from Montana or Washington 
State—men whose superior skill had enabled 
them to out-foot the others; they were 
decent fellows, but they were gold-seekers, 
intending to go to Teslin Lake, and they 
were not disposed to barter away their small 
stores. Some of them were even more 
destitute than the Colonel’s outfit. How- 
ever, they all talked hopefully of the morrow. 

Jack went to sleep that night beneath his 
scant clothing with a weight of returning 
doubt upon him—the country seemed so 
vast and the chances of finding gold so few. 
The measured rifle-shots were still going on 
as he lost his hold upon the world. 

Morning brought not much promise of 
change, and Mason took the lean horses 
back to grazing ground on the understanding 
that they were to signal him if the boat 
came. As the day went on the wind rose, 
roaring up the river, lashing the hurrying 
waters to foam, while the hungry and 
impatient trailers sat upon the bank in rage 
and despair. 

At last, toward noon, in answer to their 
frenzied signalling, a man appeared on the 
hill, and, after looking at them for a long 
time, descended to a boat which cowd be 
seen behind a rock and began bailing it out 
An hour later two others joined him, and 
they all worked leisurely in an effort to 
render the boat sea-worthy. They were in 
no haste. At last, after interminable delay, 


they started poling up the stream and made 
launch, while the trailers cheered and waved 
their hats. 

It was a mad struggle, but they succeeded 
in catching behind a clump of willows and 
swinging to shore to the glad hurrahs of 
the hungry trailers, 
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As he joined the others in a rush to see 
the ferrymen, Jack perceived that the master 
of the craft was trembling with fear or 
exhaustion, or both, but that his Indian 
oarsmen sat calmly on their benches, 
grinning at the white men who shouted 
words of praise at them. 

The Colonel, as one of the oldest and 
calmest of the trailers, was spokesman for 
the gold-seekers. He said to the boatmen: 
“We ace mighty glad to see you. We are 
out of provisions, and some of our men are 
actually starving. We want you to take 
one or two of us across to get some food 
and medicine. That’s the first thing we 
need to do.” 

The pilot of the boat, a strong young 
Englishman, shook his head. “I'll take 
you over, but I don’t come back for any 
man. It’s taking death chances.” 

The Colonel expostulated. “ But, man, 
we must have food ; we’re eating roots and 
berries.” 

The boatman looked back at the river, 
and his face was pale and set. “ You'll 
have to get somebody else to do it, then, 
Look at that river !” 

It was an angry flood, and the Colonel 
could not much blame the man for refusing. 
As they were still arguing Mason came up, 
his eyes glittering with excitement. ‘“ Who's 
going over to get some grub?” 

“Tam!” said the Colonel. 

“No, youre not!” the young’ trailer 
answered. “I’m going. Now, all you 
fellows that want a little grub pony up a 
dollar, and I’ll go across and see what can 
be done.” 

“ How'll you get back?” asked Jack. 

The master of the boat spoke up. “I'll 
take you over, but I won’t come back. If 
you cross, you take your chances on getting 
back.” 

As Mason looked at him in dismay and 
contempt, one of the half-breeds spoke up. 
“Til come back, Give me two dollars. I'll 
come back.” 

“ll take that bet,” said Mason. “I 
want one other man #4 

“Take me !” cried Jack. 

“Not for a minute. No, I want a fellow 
who knows boats.” 

A young fellow with a long black beard 
stepped out. “Tl go.” 

“Are you used to boats ?” 

“*T was raised on the St. Lawrence.” 

“Good boy ! It’s us to the slaughter. Jack, 
you stay here, and be ready to go and get 
the horses if the boat comes. I’m going to 
try and get that steamer at Glenora to come 
and take us off. I can see its smoke from 
the hill; if it is there I’ll fetch it or send 
somebody that will. I don’t see any other 
way of crossing this creek.” 

As Jack stood and watched the boat whirl 
and dip in the mad cross-currents of the 
river, he was glad he had not been called 


















to make the trip. The whole camp 
stood gazing at the ferry as it neared the 
other shore. Its pilot was plainly trying to 
reach a mighty whirlpool which lay behind 
a towering rock, and through the Colonel’s 
glass Jack could almost share the fierce 
struggle with the oars as the men strove 
to catch the edge of this back-water. They 
struck it too high, and were whirled like 
a feather out into the current so far below 
the rock that they could not enter the 
haven ; but by desperate effort they managed 
to beach the boat behind the next projection 
of the bank, while ali the trailers shouted 
in congratulation. Mason turned and waved 
his hat gaily and set off up the hill to the 
village, leaving the half-breeds to bail out 
the boat and prepare for the return. 

Jack was now a long way from the hum- 
drum life of Cedarville, but he took a pride 
in the thought, and wished that Owen and 
George had been there to see that struggle. 
He was still hungry, distressingly hungry, 
for he had eaten but a small portion of bread 
for his breakfast, but the courage of the 
half-breed boatmen and Mason’s_ calm 
acceptance of his dangerous mission made 
him forget his own suffering. 

“Itll be a harder struggle than before,” 
said the Colonel— “the wind is rising.” 
And with a knowledge of this, they all 
waited for Mason’s reappearance with grow- 
ing concern. 

At last they saw him coming down the 
hill, his back bent with his burden of food. 
At sight of him the waiting gold-seekers 
went crazy with joy, and shouted useless 
words of cheer into the wind. They went 
out like bubbles in the blast, but they were 
worth the utterance after all. 

Their faces fell as the boat failed to start. 
“The cowards!” they cried out. “They 
won't bring him over. See! they refuse to 
start. It’s all them dirty Injuns. They 
promise, but they never perform.” 

“How would you like to try it?” asked 
the Colonel. “I wouldn’t blame them if 
they refused altogether. They’re risking 
their lives, remember, and for two dollars !” 

“Our men are taking the same risks.” 

“True ; but they have a higher incentiye 
than money. I don’t suppose those half- 
breeds have any cause to love us.” 

“If they come, we’ll make it worth their 
while,” exclaimed one generous fellow. 

“ They don’t know that. You might shout 
and tell ’em.” 

“Shut up! They’re coming !” called alook- 
out. “They’re going to pole up stream.” 

It was true. The brave fellows had swung 
off and were pulling and poling up the river 
—Mason on shore with a line, the others 
pushing. Slowly they worked their way up 
current till they were far above the camp of 
trailers—far up toward a terrible reef over 
which the water tumbled, white with wrath : 
there they seemed to hesitate. 
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“Here they come!” cried Jack, his heart 
beating with the excitement of the struggle. 

The boat left the shore sidewise, shooting 
obliquely into mid-current, and the play of the 
oars was like the flashing feet of some frantic 
animal struggling for life. Mason was hold- 
ing the tiller, and the half-breeds were 
paddling like madmen on the upper side of 
the boat to keep it to its course. On shore 
was silence, strained and anxious. 

So swift was the rush of the boat toward 
the rocks that Jack’s heart froze with new 
fear. ‘“ They’ll be broken to pieces,” he said 
to the Colonel. 

“ They have a chance,” he replied. 

A shout was heard, the paddles went into 
the air, and the boat darted down the stream, 
below the rocky, dangerous stretch. Another 
shout, and the oars began to play, and witha 
sudden swoop the clumsy craft swung-to close 
in shore, and Mason, rising in his seat, threw 
a looped rope with the cowboy’s dextrous 
hand and caught firm anchorage upon a 
stump of tree, and, bracing himself, brought 
the boat to shore. 

Then how they did cheer, and crowd 
down to lay hold of the boat, to shake 
Mason by the hand, and to praise the boat- 
men! ‘You Indians are sure all right with 
the paddles,” said one fellow. 

“You can have my dollar,” said another. 

The brown men smiled, their broad chests 
heaving with their labours, while Mason 
stepped ashore to be fairly mobbed by the 
men. He fought them away shamefacedly. 
“No more of that,” he said ; “take care of 
the Injuns.” 

A purse was quickly made up for the two 
brave fellows, who were also invited to 
remain to the feast which the flour and the 
bacon assured. 

As the provisions were being apportioned, 
Mason said, “I left the Canadian in camp 
to wait for the boat, and hired an Indian to 
take a letter to the mounted police at 
Glenora ; he said he’d make it in an hour. 
It’s only twelve miles by trail. We ought 
to get away to-night if the police do their 
duty with the captain. They can’t let us 
starve here.” 

Jack set about cooking the flour into 
kettle-bread, and soon had the bacon 
smoking. How good it all tasted! After 
all, things might be worse. “We have 
passed the worst of our journey,” one young 
Canadian said, “ and we’re nearing the gold- 
fields. There are bar diggings right here 
on this river, so they say.” 

It was wonderful to see the bacon and 
bread transmuted into smiles. The camp 
was soon merry, and every man set out to 
watch for the steamer with confident mien. 

But it did not come. The day wore on 
toward mid-afternoon, and still no sign of 
it. Then the men began to question and 
grumble. ‘Did you put it strong enough ?” 
they asked of Mason. 
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“T told them we were out of grub, and 
that our horses had no feed.” 

“You should have gone down yourself. 
That Injun may not deliver the letter.” 

“T thought my trick was to get back here 
with some food,” replied Mason patiently. 
“ That Canadian boy was clean used up by 
the time we got to town. Don’t lose your 
grip. We'll have that boat here soon 
Anyhow, there’s nothing to do but wait. 
I’ve found that worry don’t fat a man nor 
curses keep out cold.” 

Their horses were now all picketed near 
at hand, and each man had his pack roped 
and ready to throw on board. Jack had 
hardly more than a bundle left out of all 
the goods with which he was burdened at 
Quesnell, and the Colonel and Mason had 
but a tarpaulin and a blanket a-piece. 

The hours of waiting were so long they 
seemed to stretch out like rubber bands, 
and it was nearly five o’clock before the cry 
“There she comes !” arose. 

Above the grim firs that clothed the hills 
tothe west a soaring banner of smoke 
proclaimed the rescuer’s approach. Soon 
she could be discerned labouring hard 
against wind and stream, and then the 
waiting gold-seekers became wild with joy. 
They shouted, they fired guns, and cheered 
in relays, standing on the boulders on the 
edge of the river in order to attract the 
boat’s attention. ‘They seemed to be afraid 
she might not discover their whereabouts. 

Slowly she came on, stopping now and 
then, backing, sidling, feeling her way up- 
ward, for she was higher than any steamer 
had ever gone before. She paused sagely, 
as if to contemplate the savage reef and the 
rocky beach on which the trailers were 
stranded. With dense clouds of vapour 
belching from her funnels, she pointed her 
nose toward the shore, and while her wheel 
beat the icy river into spray, she swung 
cautiously in, and hung in the current so 
near that her captain’s orders could be 
plainly heard. 

She caused every man’s heart to swell with 
emotion, and to Jack she seemed a great 
wild bird as she struggled with the rush of 
the furious flood, straining her way, inch by 
inch, toward a mooring-place. She con- 
quered at last, and, swinging in, lay against 
the inhospitable shore, and, while her cable 
was made fast to a tree, began to breathe 
great sighs of relief, tired but triumphant. 

Then with a rush the trailers besieged 
her, shouting words of thanks to the.captain 
and the mate, who pretended to careless 
ease, as if this were an every-day way of 
earning money. 

The skipper, a_ bluff, square-bearded 
Scotchman, sarcastically said, “Save ye 
breath and get aboard—all that would go to 
Glenora. I can’t ’bide here long.” 


He charged a good round price—twenty 
dollars for each man, and ten dollars for each 
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horse ; but what was the use of grumbling? 
They all rushed aboard with their dunnage, 
and then brought on their horses-—poor, lean, 
worn creatures. In a half-hour all, every 
man and horse, were aboard, but the boat 
did not start, for clouds were passing, and 
the wind had suddenly changed and was 
blowing athwart the river. The captain to 
the Colonel said, “ I’ve no mind to be thrown 
against yon shore.” 

“ You're wise in that,” replied the Colonel, 
“but the smell of your kitchen is madden- 
ing to us. The question is, Do we get 
supper ?” 

“ By paying for it, yes.” 

“ But the law of hospitality should make 
the boat serve us supper,” argued the 
Colonel, whom the men _ had asked to 
present this burning question. “Think of 
it, man: some of us haven’t had a square 
meal in three months.” 

Mason put in a word. “You're getting 
full fare from each of us, and for many of us 
it’s nearly our last cent. It would be only the 
square deal ; in fact, it’s the right thing.” 

“See the purser !” exclaimed the captain 
impatiently. 

“Victory !” shouted Mason to the men 
below, and their rush to dinner disturbed 
the horses beneath them. 

It was good to thrust one’s knees beneath 
clean linen on a table once more, to have 
real bread baked in an oven, to have a 
knife and fork, and salt-cellars and saucers, 
and pie! The men ate long and hard, with 
a gusto that was like that of Christmas or 
Thanksgiving. 

“ After all, there’s something in civilisa- 
tion,” remarked Mason. ‘‘ When I get old, 
I’m going to eat at a table every day.” 

While they were lingering at their dried 
apple-pie, the boat swung off, and began to 
drop down the river, and in security and 
luxury the trailers sat to watch the lights of 
Telegraph Creek go by. Then the darkness 
came on, and they could see only dark 
wooded hills, without light or life. 

A cold wind was blowing, and the stars 
were bright almost as a winter’s night when 
they landed at the wharf at Glenora. The 
horses had to be unloaded and picketed out 
before the men could sleep, and as the 
steamers berths were not offered to the 
trailers, so muddy and ragged were they, all 
went ashore and made their beds wherever 
they could picket their horses. 

Mason and Jack shared the same blankets, 
and so kept fairly warm, as they lay down in 
a kind of corral which stood on the bank of 
the river. Nothing could be seen of the 
town but a big warehouse. Allwas mysterious 
and dark and silent, save for the dogs bark- 
ing like sentinels, and the noise of the boat's 
peaceful snoring at her moorings. 

The horses were uneasy, and sleep was 
difficult for their masters, but so tired was 
our hero he would have slept in the midst of 
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a stampede of horses. To-morrow seemed 
far away, and the night deep. 

He was awakened by Mason rolling him 
gently with his foot and saying, “ Hurrah for 
Teslin Lake !” 

Stiff and sore, and rubbing his eyes, our 
hero rose with Teslin Lake very far from his 
thought. His first glance was to discover 
where he was, his second to measure and 
gain comfort from the town which was the 
point from which he had planned to start on 
the last stage of his trip to the head-waters 
of the Yukon. 

The more he saw of it the more dis- 
appointing it became. He had thought of 
it as a swarming, thriving city of departure, 
the head of a steamboat line ; in fact it was 
a quiet, almost squalid village of tents, 
Indian shacks, and small stores. He had 
expected to find it full of brisk and breezy 
miners ; it seemed almost solitary, and the 
look of the street—there was only one—was 
disheartening. 

Mason turned to the boy and _ said 
humorously, “Guess we must have got 
into the wrong pew. This don’t look like 
the ‘jam’ we read about, does it? Can't be 
more than a hundred people here. Only 
thing that’s up to the bills is feed ; hay is 
twenty cents a pound, and oats ten. I 
reckon we'll not feed the horses more than 
once.” 

“T guess all the others went in by way of 
Skagway,” remarked the Colonel. “ This is 
only a back door.” 

Their first task was to find pasture for the 
horses, which they did by going down the 
river, ‘Their next was to find some place to 
get their own breakfast. 

Together with others of theit companions 
on the long trail they went up the narrow, 
irregular street, a ragged, bony, swarthy 
company, looking for a place in which to get 
a “square meal ” for a small price. 

It was evident that the camp was on the 
decline. Everywhere outfits were ticketed 
“For sale,” and stores displayed the signs 
“Selling out at cost.” 

“This will make it easy for me to outfit,” 
said Jack bravely. 

Mason stniled at him. ‘So it will—there’s 
comfort in their distress. You'll need all 
you can carry ; the trail is a loo-loo, so they 
tell me.” 

The keeper of the eating-house looked 
them over with pity mixed with contempt. 

Say, what did you fellers think you was 
doing on that trail ? ” 

“Saving money.” 

“Well, I hope you saved it. You look 
like you hadn’t saved your skins,” he 
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answered shortly. “ What you going to do 
now ?” 

“Too soon to think of that. Some of us 
had planned to go to Teslin and raft down.” 

The man studied them again with shrewd 
eyes before he replied, “ Well, I advise 
you to quit. It’s getting late, and the 
Hotalinqua is low, and you'll get froze in if 
you try it.” 

Jack’s heart sank as he realised the weight 
of the landlord’s words. It was getting late. 
The cold wind, the frost of the midnight, had 
warned him that August was really over 
and winter near at hand. His whole 
summer was gone, his outfit wasted, and 
his money depleted. Again a fear of this 
terrible land swept over him as he heard 
Mason say, “No, here is where I get out. 
I didn’t come into this country to pick gold, 
and the cattle business suits me fine. Little 
old Montana is good enough for this Injun.” 

As they walked out into the street Jack’s 
heart was big with sorrow and despair. The 
thought of losing Mason, of going ahead 
without him, was intolerable. 

“Boy, you’ve been buncoed,” said Mason, 
as they walked up the street. “As a little 
pasear in the woods, this trip is a success ; as 
a route to the Klondike, itisaterror. You'd 
better hit the back trail.” 

Jack did not reply, for they came at the 
moment upon a long string of ragged, dis- 
couraged men waiting for the post-office to 
open, and he took his place in the line, 
eager to hear from home. 

Mason walked on. “I don’t expect no 
news from home,” said he. “I'll look about 
the town.” 

The men around Jack were, in fact, not 
miners, but a lot of disheartened carpenters, 
farmers, and mechanics, mainly from the 
States, all victims of the long trail, and most 
of them ready to quit and go back “to God’s 
country.” Some of them had come up the 
river on the ice in the spring, and had been 
in the camp all summer, dreading and post- 
poning the trip over the short trail between 
the port and Teslin Lake ; and now it was 
autumn, and their supplies were eaten and 
their money spent. ‘They added to Jack’s 
depression by their frank words of defeat. 

However, as he got his letters from home 
and read in them faith and good cheer, his 
courage returned. A _ stubborn resolution 
rose in his heart. “I am _ hardened to it 
now. I'll go in alone, if I have to; but oh, 
if only Mason would go with me !” 

In this lay the hope that buoyed him 
up—he could not think that Mason would 
desert him after all his tenderness and 
loyal care. 


(To be continued. ) 
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PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 


THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS., 


DO not recollect when or where I 
first met the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, but one day has impressed 

itself into my memory, perhaps because it 
connects her with Eastbourne and my old 
home there. 

She had asked my husband and myself 
to luncheon at the hotel where she was 
staying. We found her quite alone in 
her private sitting-room, for Mr, Burdett- 
Coutts, who was to have been present, 
had been detained in London. 

We, as every one else, had wondered 
at her marriage with one so many years 
younger than herself, but when we saw 
her slight erect figure and listened to her 
pleasant and _ interesting conversation, 
there appeared nothing incongruous in 
it ; for neither in appearance nor manner 
did she give us the impression of an 
ancienne dame. 

On this occasion she was dressed with 
almost Quaker-like simplicity, the little 
shawl across her shoulders being some- 
thing like those worn by the French 
fisher-women ; her long, old-fashioned 
watch-chain with the seals attached alone 
reminding one that she belonged to a 
past generation. 

The conversation turned to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in which Society she was greatly anxious 
to interest the people of Eastbourne. I, 
at the time, was as anxious to interest her 
in a scheme of mine for starting a créche. 

She spoke in clear soft tones, in trite 
little sentences. 

“ Especially the cruelty to poor horses,” 
she said, “‘ makes my heart ache. When 
I witness an act of cruelty towards one, 
the life of that unhappy horse rises before 
me, and I see, so to speak, its whole 
career: the young foal gambolling by its 
mother’s side in the green pastures ; then 
perhaps the valuable racer or the high- 
stepping well-groomed horse of the wealthy 
landowner, and then, alas! drawing a 
heavy load, perhaps cruelly beaten as it 
staggers along, or, even more worn out 
still, sold for a few shillings to one of your 
bathing establishments.” 

Here I was not entirely in. sympathy 


with the Baroness—and besides, I wanted 
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my créche. Only a few days before I had 
gone to bathe with a young sister. The 
tide was far out and we had divested 
ourselves of most of our clothing before 
the driver came to convey us to the sea, 
Never have I beheld a more repulsive 
countenance than this man possessed, 
His face, with the features all askew, was 
like a full moon in a nightmare ; and his 
horse, I should not like to hazard how 
many hands high, was huge. Nor shall 
I ever forget the galloping of that gigantic 
steed as with elephantine tread it raced 
madly along, swaying and oscillating the 
springless vehicle in which we were being 
flung from side to side ; for surely since 
the time of Noah the bathing-machine has 
remained the relic of the ark ! 

“T’ve bin an’ gorne an’ done it now 
with this ’ere circus ’oss !” communicated 
our driver to a confrére, as with leaps and 
bounds his horse dashed into another 
machine, shattering the step-ladder and 
locking its wheels and ours together, 
fortunately causing both horses to come 
to a standstill. 

I was still aching from the bruises as 
I related my story to Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
She listened attentively, and then turning to 
my husband with an amused smile, said: 
“Yours must indeed be a spirited town, 
Mr. Cavendish, when even your bathing- 
machine horses bolt !” 

Then he told her of a spirited Eastbourne 
lady who had seen a milkman ill-treating 
a horse from her sitting-room window, and 
without waiting to put on either hat or 
cloak had gone out and remonstrated 
with him, and as he refused to give his 
name had followed him to the dairy to 
which he belonged, and having summoned 
him, had had him heavily fined. 

The Baroness appeared greatly inter- 
ested. ‘I think we ought to get hold of that 
lady,” she said, and then turning to me 
added, “You help me in this, dear, and 
I will give you money for your creche.” 

It was chiefly owing to Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts that a branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was organised at Eastbourne, 
where it is now in a flourishing condition, 

IANTHE CAVENDISH. 











FATHERS-IN-LAW. 


BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


thing to have. (But it is a bad 

thing to be.) Numbers of men 
become engaged to girls, simply because 
they are pleased with their prospective 
fathers-in-law. : 

It is very rarely in these days that one 
hears complaints of fathers-in-law. And 
if you come to think of it, this is an 
astounding thing, because there is no 
school for what one may call legal 
paternity. Legal paternity is not the 
right name to call it, but it is the nearest 
approach to a prize-word that I can think 
of. 

In our time everything that can be 
taught zs taught ; numbers of things that 
cannotbetaught ave taught. For instance, 
there are professors who, for an adequate 
fee, will teach you (or, indeed, me, or 
possibly a person of inferior intellect) to be 
agenius. The mere fact that you have 
sufficient money, or that I can borrow 
sufficient money, to pay the professor for 
the first instalment of his course, convinces 
him that we show convincing symptoms 
of developing the particular brand of 
genius by which we propose to make our 
names household cuss-words. 

But no one, either here or in America, 
advertises a system of lessons, oral or by 
correspondence, for teaching proficiency 
in father-in-law-ship. (This is a better 
word than legal paternity, but it plays the 
dickens with one’s style.) Neither is 
there on the market a convenient hand- 
book which gives any assistance upon 
this important matter. Therefore, it re- 
dounds enormously to the credit of our 
current fathers-in-law that they perform 
their difficult duties with such complete 
success. And, mind you, being a father- 
in-law is a very different thing from being 
a father. 

The most terrible people are fathers. 
When you see a weedy-looking man with 
the sort of top-hat that is worn by station- 
masters, with accordion-pleated trousers—- 
possibly of sponge-bag design—with a 
frock-coat that should be worn by no self- 
respecting male, with a red rose in his 

uttonhole, and wheeling a perambulator 
containing one or more offspring, you may 
safely assume that he is a father. Of 
this you may be quite sure—he is not 


A FATHER-IN-LAW is a_ good 
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a father-in-law. If you, yourself, are a 
father you can prove this. Ask your 
father-in-law next Sunday to wheel your 
children out in the perambulator. Offer 
him a red rose to do it with, if you 
like—and see what he calls you. 
Still, I don’t advise you to do this—if 
your father-in-law has a weak heart, or 
unless your life is insured. Numbers of 
people have fallen upon evil days through 
trying to prove the falsity of my statement. 

From birth, the child has, or ought to 
have, regarded its father with respect. If 
the father has any faults, the child has 
learnt the prudence of overlooking them. 
It may even have been taught by its 
mother to regard them as actual merits. 
This is one of the hardgst tasks for 
mothers, and yet they very often succeed. 

But, on the other hand, the father-in- 
law receives into his family a man of ripe 
age, more or less a stranger to him, who 
judges him on his own merits; who is 
shocked to find that the father of the 
divine Yolande, the exquisite Isabel, the 
companionable Nelly, is an habitual 
wearer of elastic-sided boots, and that he 
smokes, on occasions, a cigar with a band 
on it; that he wears a bowler with a 
black tail-coat, or performs other eccentric 
feats calculated to make the angels weep. 

And yet, this man naturally desires to 
exercise a certain influence over his son- 
in-law. ‘To give him advice on Northern 
Contangoes ; to define succinctly his views 
on the ultimate use of radium in the poor 
man’s home ; to explain precisely why he 
considers Mr. Beerbohm Tree a better 
actor than Mr. George Alexander—if that 
is the view he takes. 

It is his purpose to exercise authority 
that he has not actually acquired. And 
here is a task of astounding difficulty. 
And the fathers-in-law of England may 
be congratulated upon the fact that they 
have come through it so admirably ! 

xcellent though they all are, it is as 
well that you should select your father- 
in-law with a certain amount of care. It 
is advisable that he should be a man of 
means. You don’t want to be in the 
position of refusing the old man temporary 
assistance, do you? And have you ever 
been asked for assistance that was to 
be other than temporary? Permanent 
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assistance is never applied for. If a 
father-in-law develops the practice of 


applying habitually, at intervals of a week 
or so, for temporary assistance, the wise 
son-in-law ships him off to Australia, 
and thereafter never mentions his name. 
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Stay! It may de that all the un- 
desirable fathers-in-law ave resident in 
Australia, and are therefore never men- 
tioned by their sons-in-law. If this is so, 
my argument is ail wrong. 

Therefore, I will not pursue it further, 





THE BALLAD OF A RUNAWAY HAT. 






WITH ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO MR. JOHN DAVIDSON'S 


“RUNNABLE 


STAG.” 


BY ACTON STANLEY. 


HEN the Duke took leave of his 
holiday maid, 
And the Count went back to the 


Counting House, 
There sprang up a breeze on the Hove 
Parade * 
That shrieked for a mad carouse, carouse, 
That billowed in mad carouse. 
And the hat of warrant, the hat, the hat 
Went sailing away on the Brighton Mile ; 
* Best West End finish ; the leading style,” 
The hat, the runaway hat. 


Then the cries rang out, “My hat! My hat!” 
And “After it, mate!” cried the crowd 

behind. 

But ’twas only in satire—the man was fat, 
The hatless one, and was short of wind, 
His pudgy old frame lacked wind. 

But the thought of the price of the hat, the 

hat, 

The runaway hat from H—— & Co. 

Lent zest to his forces—and Forward Ho! 

For the hat, the runaway hat. 


And he covered the length of the Hove 
Parade, 
Past the Sussex and Jameson’s, with words 
of red, 
And he puffed and bounded and cursed 
and prayed, 
Till at last the runaway hat dropped dead, 
The runaway hat dropped dead. 
The hat of warrant, the hat, the hat, 
The runaway hat new-bought that morn, 
“ Best West End finish ; by Royalty worn.” 
The royal and runaway hat. 


But just as it seemed that the chase was done, 
The breeze flipped in and led up the hunt ; 

And a portly bounder scarce able to run 
On feet unaccustomed to bear the brunt, 
To bear the unusual brunt ; 

Is after the runaway hat, the hat, 

The runaway hat with its ruffled crown, 

“Best West End finish ; just in from town,” 

The right, the runaway hat. 


By perilous twists o’er dogs and feet, 
*Tween chair and carriage and brake and 
horse, 
The pace grew hot for the wind was fleet 
And a runaway hat never keeps its 
course, 
The hat ever changed its course. 
Ahead, ahead and fast and far 
It fluttered and bobbed on the Brighton 
Mile. 
“ Best West End finish ; the leading style,” 
The hat, the runaway hat. 


Till it swirled and eddied and danced with glee 
As it watched its owner afar, afar, 
Coming up at a pace that was good to see, 
While the loafers shouted “Aha! Aha!” 
They pointed with “ Ha! ha! ha!” 
But the hat of warrant, the hat, the hat 
Bowled gallantly on through the Brighton 
dust, 
Till there sprang from the land a mighty 
gust— 
(The hat, the runaway hat !) 


But a fateful hope thrilled the hunter's 


breast, 
And he thrust out his daisy-roots once 
again 
As he laid for his quarry with God-sent 
zest, 


And saw in a vision of easing pain, 
In a vision of ceasing pain— 
The hat that rose in the air for yards! 
Fifteen, fifteen and more and more, 
Over the front, while a fat man swore 
At the hat, the runaway hat ! 


One fat old gent with a “ stitch” in his side, 
A crowd of urchins both gallant and free, 

Beheld it swing out on the evening tide 
And sink to its rest in the Brighton sea, 
To rest in the Brighton sea. 

The hat, the buoyant hat, the hat! 

That blew to its bed in the Brighton sea, 

To a haven secure fron its owner’s D—— 

The hat, the runaway hat. 
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THE TERRORS OF THE NORTH SEA. | | 
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BY J. E. PATTERSON. 


The loss of the Berlin at the end of February, with its fearful tale of suffering and death, turns 
one’s thoughts to the heroism required to face the hardships of those shoals and waters for permanent 
employment. What does the country at large know of the winter trials of the fishers of the wild 

forth Sea? Nothing. In the nature of things, of life as we live it, matters could not be otherwise. 
Let us imagine a short average voyage of one of those little craft that form the nurseries and the 
living of practically all our lifeboatmen, and of thousands of other seafaring heroes of whom the 


nation never hears a word, 


LICK, clack! click, clack! click, 
clack! are the iron reiterations 
of the capstan-palls, worked not 

with capstan-bars as in a merchantman, 
but with crank-handles that send a perma- 
nent chill up the arms of the hands that 
hold them. ‘Thus the seventy-five ton 
“dandy” smack, Pride of the Fleet, is 
hove from her moorings to the lockpit, 
at 2 a.m. on a bitter March morning. For 
as Kingsley wrote, 

Men must work, and women must weep, ... 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


Outside there are fish, and a_ living 
thereby ; even though at times a scarcity 
of the former, or a long spell of hard 
weather or hard luck, makes the latter a 
poor one. Inside the river's entrance 
there are mouths to feed, bills to pay, 
chimney-pots to fall about one’s head in 
a breeze, and no money to be earned 
except by the landsman, and by that 
watery half-and-half creature, the ’long- 
shoreman. 

From the first day of October to the 
last day of April, life in sailing smacks 
(and there are still plenty of them) on 
that bitter North Sea is a hard struggle 
against the elements. But all the same, 
from the cradle to the grave it is a 
miserable hand-to-mouth existence spent 
on land. Here are frettings and weary- 
ings, coughs and _ hollow “cheeks, petty 
jealousies and family bickerings. Out 
beyond the mouth of the river there are 
chilled limbs and the straining of hardened 
muscles, freedom from the callousness of 
competition and from the envy of one’s 
fellows ; out there one finds a glow to 








the cheek, health for the mind and body, 
and the joyous feeling of a craft bound- 
ing underfoot. Here are lingering sick- 
nesses and slow death; out there is a 
speedy severance, if the end comes there 
—then a long, long rest from it all. 

So to the harvesting of the sea go the 
lively little Pride of the Ficet and her 
crew. With all her lower sails set she 
scuds away, before a sou’-westerly breeze, 
for the tail-end of the Dogger. Hatches 
on, her decks cleared up, the watch set, 
land out of sight—and morning breaks, 
cold, blustering, drizzly. Eastward comes 
up the sun, angry-red, from a dull, broken 
horizon that bodes hard toil and trouble later 
on. A fair wind, and plenty of it—rather 
too much for comfortable working —drives 
the smack quickly to her fishing-ground. 

The gear is got ready, “shot” in 
threatening weather at sun-down, and 
hove up again at midnigl it—not with a 
good “bag” to greet the eyes of its 
big-booted, oilskin-wearing haulers, whose 
fingers are numbed and stiffened with the 
cold, whose arms ache to limpness; but 
with a torn trawl. The “belly” is split 
from footrope to “ flapper,” rent by some 
cruel obstacle on the uneven floor of the 
sea—likely enough by the pieces of a 
smack that once sailed saucily cheek-by- 
jowl with the Pride of the Fleet, ut finally 





went to the bottom with all hand ls. The 


“third hand,” who has had charge of the 
watch whereof he himself was the only 
human item, accordingly gets a “ wigging ” 
from the skipper for not noticing the 


“pull-out” when the trawl came foul of 


its devastating barrier. Yet, in justice to 
him, owing to the freshness of the breeze 
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at the time, a heavier drag on the warp 
would not have attracted a sharper man’s 
attention. Growls are useless. Even in 
North Sea fishermen there is a rough, 
first-hand philosophy. 

Work is to be done at once; and to 
make willing hands there must be some 
smoothness in dealing. The cook-cabin- 
boy (poor shivering mite of humanity !) 
and a deck-hand (only two or three years 
older than the boy) are told off to fill 
the big, curious wooden “ needles ” with 
twine. In the fitful glimmering of candles 
in deck-lanterns, the task of lacing up the 
rent is tackled. Meanwhile the Pride of 
the Fleet drifts along with her tiller lashed 
and her fore-sheet a-weather, one of the 
crew going to the lee-bow occasionally 
to take a better{look over the dark, 
white-capped waters ahead. When the 
temporary “mending is done, the trawl 
again goes down, this time off the star- 
board side with a lee tide running. 

Morning comes once more ; and those 
weary toilers of the deep are rewarded 
with a “bag” of plaice, in which there 
is'a good sprinkling of turbot, brill, and 
cod.’ After the fish is put below and iced, 
and the crew has breakfasted, all hands 
are kept busy at properly mending the 
torn trawl till mid-afternoon. Thus the 
work continues during some days. Then 
comes a change. Alas, that such changes 
should come! But we may not question 
an all-wise and omnipotent use of the 
elements, beneficent even in _ their 
destructiveness. From sou’-west to nor’- 
east the wind has veered, backed and 
veered again, chopped about, taken on 
a squally nature, and made trawling a 
thing of impotent anger, hard disappoint- 
ments, and vain efforts. The fish-room, 
which promised soon to be in a pleasing 
state-of fulness, lacks a few good hauls 
to. make returning home a profitable 
undertaking. 

Again it is the second half of night. 
The gear is-down. Squalls have turned 
into a freshening breeze that whips the 
water’s surface to-streaks of foam, sends 
biting sprays across the smack’s low 
decks, and threatens to be a gale before 
day breaks. ‘The mate, now the one-man 


watch, goes below, awakes the skipper, 
quietly tells him what the weather is like, 
then returns to his duty on deck. 
feet hastily thrust into a pair of “clumpers’ 
(heavy, lumbering : slippers, made by cut+ 
ting the tops off old sea-boots) the skipper 


With 
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follows, to examine the weather for him- 
self. The result is that familiar disquiet- 
ing loud call in the cabin: 

** Haul, haul, haul the trawl here O!” 

And out from their stuffy bunks tumble 
the sleepers, dressed in all but boots and 
sou’westers, as fishermen ever are when 
sleeping aboard in winter time. Within 
three minutes the warp is at the capstan. 
‘That heaving apparatus (not the steam- 
driven thing of a thoroughly equipped 
vessel) is manned ; and click . . clack, 
Jnea > CUE 0 4 CIACR e540 CCR 
clack, around it goes in the whistling wind, 
the intense cold and the pitchy darkness ; 
with now and then a quick clatter of its 
palls, when a fathom or two of warp is 
run in as the Pride of the Fleet rolls to 
wind’ard. And over it all from time to 
time come those keen, whipping, icy 
sprays, the very hiss of which sends 
a shiver down the workers’ backs. 

Is it a cause of wonder that the North 
Sea fisherman is hard as the winter weather 
of his working grounds? Fairly kept on 
plain, wholesome food; from early boy- 
hood trained to the hardships of his calling; 
wind-beaten and sea-buffeted into robust- 
ness; by nature forced to privations and 
long strains, he stands (as, in effect, the 
Duke of Connaught once saidof a group 
of Grimsby fishermen) the acme of health, 
the personification of indomitable energy, 
let his faults in the by-walks of life ashore 
be what they may. 

So the Pride of the Fleet’s little crew 
grind, and grind, and grind at the capstan ; 
now getting in their trawl-warp, then 
losing fathoms of it as a heavy roller 
lurches the smack to leeward; now 
encouraging each other with the fact of 
their having regained the lost and got 
a little to the good; then setting their 
teeth hard together and gripping the 
capstan-top, as can be done only by men 
who expect instantly to be torn away—to 
Heaven alone knows where—in the 
curling, numbing embrace of an inrushing 
sea. 

Ah, the lives that have paid for the 
silver “caller herrin’,” for the plaice and 
the haddock and the cod! Not all the 
money-glutted markets under God's sky 
could pay for a tithe of them! Think 
of it; dwell on it, ye who eat your fish 
in comfort, and give heed but poorly to 
the humble men who caught them i 
such dangers as these—dangers that are 
all too common at this time of the year 
Continued on Supplement, page he 
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Better a thousand times that you bow 
your heads and reverently pray: “ Adda, 
Father, be good to ‘Ihy fishermen. 
Christ himself worked amongst them, 
voyaged with them, loved them. ‘Thy 
other wanderers over the deep can up 
helm and bear away, when _ breezes 
freshen into gales. But they, the fisher- 
men, they must lie and wait on their 
grounds for better weather; or venture, 
work, and go down working.” 

Common dangers by day are terrors 
by night. Darkness still lingers about 
that smack. The breeze is stiffening. 
Canvas, shortened at midnight, must now 
be further reduced, The warp is secured 
at its capstan, so that it will not run 
out ; all hands tackle the work of reefing, 
and putting out a smaller jib, Only the 
outlines of things can be seen at a 
handspike’s length away. 

Above the blatant rushing of the wind, 
the angry snapping flap of sails, the 
banging of booms, and the swish of 
sprays, there are hurriedly shouted orders 
from unseen mouths, and similar answers 
from others, ‘Towards the end of this 
* task the boy is sent below to prepare hot 
coffee, as a stimulant to the final heaving- 
up of the gear. Blessed chance! or is 
it the doing of a pitying Providence? 
Scarcely has he disappeared in the com- 
panion-way, when a huge sea, unnoticed 
in the darkness, rushes aboard and sweeps 
its destructive ‘course about the spot 
where the boy was working. 

A roar ; a mingling of warning cries ; a 
crash of frenzied, unabatable waters—and 
all is pell-meil, confusion; the wild, 
hurling, seething, pouring, irresistible 
march and counter-march of that illusive 
element ; darkness, foam, and the tearing 
of canvas, the breaking of spars, the 
screaming of the wind, the gurgles of the 
struggling, and the shriek of the dying! 
Ocean’s devastating pandemonium in a 
snap of time! The furies of Hell let 


BY 
ws it the crimson of your dress 


That lent your cheek that lovely glow? 
Or was it—may I risk a guess ?>— 
Not a// the crimson of your dress, 
But some rebellious thought, confess, 
Ensanguined that reluctant snow? 
’Twas not the crimson of your dress 
That.Jent your cheek that lovely glow ! 
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loose to feed Heaven! 
bare living. 

God be merciful to, fishermen! Out of 
the hurly-burly come those whom it has 
grudgingly spared—skipper, mate, third 
hand, a deck hand, and the boy below, 
Of the other? Ask those wild, unsated 
waters—the unstoned grave wherein are 
merged some millions of men. Ask the 
benign Providence why ‘‘ those whom the 
gods love best die young.” Would that 
those gods had better loved some of us! 


All this for a 


Men must work, and women must weep; 
For it’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning, 


There is still the gear to heave up, the 
trawl to haul, and the vessel to put in 
final trim for her battle with the raging 
elements—£60 to £75 worth of owner's 
property to save, perhaps the smack and 
their own lives as well. So to it go the 
reduced crew, inwardly murmuring a 
rough prayer for the one they have lost 
and for their own hazardous. safety. 
Through the remaining hours of dark- 
ness, the steadying gale, and the ominous 
thundering of seas that providentially roll 
by with no further harm than the wild 
hiss of their flying crests, the crew heave 
and haul, haul and heave, till dawn —grey, 
ragged, and biting—breaks sullenly over 
that scene of demoralising desolation. 

The trawl at last lies on deck, chafed, 
torn and empty. . A hand short, the small 
boat and the top-mast gone, and the 
mainsail split from luff to leach, make 
further fishing hopeless. What can be 
done to weather the rage of Nature is 
done at once. There come other seas, 
other threats of a quick descent to the 
wild sea’s floor ;"then a lessening in the 
gale, and up goes the helm. 

Three days later the Pride of the 
Fleet, crippled and _ pitiful, crawls into 
harbour ; her death symbol flying — the 
flag at half-mast. 


Look not so pitiful, I pray ; 

And I will school my soul to bear 
My burden as weak mortals may. 
Look not so pitiful, I pray! ! 
I’'d rather see. thee bright and gay, | 

And laughing, sweet, and debonair. 
Look not so pitiful, I pray ; 

And I will school my soul to bear. 
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You cannot secure the 
Metrostyle in any in- 
strument other than the 
Pianola and the Pianola 
Piano. 





The great musical value and intense interest 
of the Metrostyle is that it enables any one 
to play the whole or any part of a compo- 
sition exactly according to actual interpre- 
tations provided by Paderewski, Grieg, 
Chaminade, etc. They, and many other 
famous musicians, recognise that the Pianola 
is in the highest degree responsive to the 
markings they have made on the music rolls 
indicating their actual performances. 


The PIANOLA 
PIANO 


is the highest development of modern piano 
construction, being a combination of one of 
ihe world’s leading pianos with the very 
best of all piano-players, the Pianola with 
the Metrostyle. It can be played by hand 
in the ordinary way, and any one can play 
it by means of music rolls. 
The Pianola Piano is made in several 
models. The Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) 
in three models. The Pianola Piano (Weber 
Piano) in two models. All of which can be 
seen and played by any one who cares to 
call. 

Your present Piano will be 

taken in part exchange. 





Write for Pianola Piano Catalogue, A.B. 









THE ORCHESTRE LLE CO., 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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’ 
Photo by Reutlinger. 


Redfern's latest model. 










ITH “proud pied April” at our 

\ — doors, who can be sad? 
Even the cities wear a youthful 

air, and none carries it so jauntily as Paris ! 


The season opened, of course, with the 
Concours Hippique, where all the jeunesse 





Photo by Henri Manuel. 











SPRING FASHIONS FROM PARIS. 





A cloak from Boué Seurs. 
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dorée of Paris showed its powers equestrian 
before the eyes of a true Parisian audi- 
ence. The toilettes that one saw there 
are now to be seen in all the fashionable 
rendezvous, and their variety is never- 
ending, for they range from the strictest 

tailor- 
made to 
the most 
fantastic of 
visiting 
gowns. 
The smart- 
est _ tailor- 
made is 
undoubt- 
edly the 
one made 
with long 
basques 
falling full 
behind, 
and flying 
loose in 
front to 
show a 
delicious 
lining of 
lace or bro- 
cade. For 
more prac- 
tical wear 
nothing 
seems 
cuite so 
popular as 
the _ tight- 
fitting, 
short «bas- 
qued coat 
over a 
prettily 
trimmed 
vest, and 
a tunic 
skirt; or 
fora young, 
slim figure, 
a. fa 11 
pleated 
skirt in a 
striped 
material, 
with a little 
sack coat, 
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Photo by Reutlinger. 


Mme. Megard in Anne Karénine, 


Gown by Redfern, 


very short behind. With either of these 
neat costumes, nothing looks better than 
the small hat known as the “bonnet 
de police.” A fresh-looking girl I saw 


the other day was wearing a striped 
brown and fawn coat and skirt over-a vest 
of white and green, and with it she had 
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a ‘* bonnet de police” 
in brown porcupine 
straw, trimmed simply 
with two ostrich 
feathers in white, 
slightly tinged here 
and there with green, 
and fastened at the 
side with a huge grey- 
green pearl button. 
For the races, for 


restaurant dinners, 
and for all those 
other —semi-evening 


toilette occasions in 
which Continentallife 
abounds, the gowns 
are charming. Our 
first illustration shows 
one in puce-coloured 
mousseline - de - Soie. 
Round the flounces 
of the skirt runs a 
line of green velvet, 
which colour is also 
introduced into the 
bertha and waistband 
of the corsage. The 
same model has been 
ordered for a private 
dinner-party to be 
carried out in pale 
yellow mousseline, 
blue velvet, and silver 
lace over-worked with 
gold. The cloak, 
which is signed by 
the same artist, is also 
a favourite model. 
In this instance it is 
in blue and silver with 
a huge collar of roses 
andsilver marguerites, 
but I have also seen 
it made up for 
Madame de B-—, 
one of the best- 
dressed women in 
Paris, in pale yellow 
with a collar embroi- 
dered in deep rose- 
pink and _ yellow 
flowers, and the whole lined with the 
most beautiful lace. Lace linings are, 
indeed, being much used in the great 
houses, but it is not every woman 
who can afford to hide her lace under 
a cloak, especially as it still forms the 
staple trimming for nearly all dresses and 
Continued on Supplement, page 10. 
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YUTANTS 
ARTIS 


Of Skin, Hands, and Hair 
Preserved by 












Cys 





For preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, for cleans-’ 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, and stopping of 
falling hair, forsoftening, whiten- 
ing, and soothing red, rough, 
and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings, and chafings, for san- 
ative, antiseptic cleansing, as 
well as for the toilet, bath, and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are priceless. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London. 27 
vharterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Austra 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul. Cal- 
cutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan. Maruya. 
s.Tokyo: South Africa, Lennon, Ltd.. Cape Town, 
ete; U.S. A, Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole 
Prope. Bostoa, og Post-free, 48 pp. ticura 
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A Complete 


Viyella 


(Regd.) 


Costume. 


Coat, Skirt, and Hat, of the 
new ‘ Viyella’’ Costume 
Cloth. 














y 


The New ‘‘Viyella’’ Costume Cloths are obtainable 
in fashionable designs and colourings from the leading 
drapers; or name of nearest sent, on application, by 
Viyella (p.M.), 25 and 26, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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blouses. The love of lace is ingrained 
in most feminine natures, but in the 
Parisienne it is often a perfect passion, and 
one is inclined to think her extravagant, 
for even the woman of very moderate 
means rarely wears imitation. In reality, 
however, she saves in the long run, for 





Photo by Henri Manuel. 
Dinner-gown by Boué Scurs. 


instead of buying cheap new trimmings 
every time she has a new costume, she 
uses up her good old ones which have 
come back fresh from the cleaner’s and 
look like new. It is the same with blouses: 
unquestionably French women wear more 
expensive blouses than we do, but they 
last longer and look well to the last. The 
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prettiest I have seen lately are in spotted 
net tinted rose colour or blue, or deep 
cream, and they are trimmed with narrow 
lace, narrow velvet ribbon, and tiny velvet 
buttons. They are made with long sleeves, 
as are most of the latest models in useful 
and even in fragile materials. 

Tea-gowns or, as 
they are called here, 
robes @intérieur —run 
much in the same lines 
as the beautiful Venice 
lace gown which Mme 
Mégard wore in Anna 
Karénine, the 
simple lines of the 
mantle lending  them- 
selves exquisitely to all 
softly falling materials 
or even to rich em- 
broideries. Another of 
the same actress’s gowns 
in the same piece has 
been the keynote of 
many beautiful toilettes 
this season. In the 
illustrations we show of 
it the explanation is 
complete except — for 
colour, which without 
the coat is entirely black 
except for the yoke of 
lace, the frills at the 
wrists and the band of 
chinchilla. On the coat, 
also in black, a rich note 
of colour is introduced 
in the embroidery of 
rich pink roses and their 
foliage, with here and 
there a thread of gold. 
The long sleeves in this 
gown were almost the 
first to be worn in 
Paris, and their suc- 
cess was stupendous. 
It is an old saying that 
the habit maketh the 
man, and it is a true 
new one that the 
dress goes far to making the actress, 
and Mme Mégard would be the last 
to deny that in her exquisite interpre- 
tation of ‘olstoi’s Anna she drew no 
mean amount of inspiration from Red- 
fern’s knowledge of the psychology of 
clothes, 


long 


M. E. CLARKE. 
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Le Sectional « fe 
NS Bookcase - 
OF Now, for Your Books. 
No other home will suit them as well as a 
® ‘*Gunn” Bookcase. Workmanship and 
material are alike excellent. The detach- 


able glass doors run silently on rollers, the 
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For INVALIDS. por Sing Be ‘ded vertically oF ho 





zontally. 
Prepared from Finest Meat. THE “GUNK” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE IS 
THE BEST. DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
AN INFERIOR MAKE. SEE OUR BOOKLET 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE POST PRE) BE. 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. — 


+ 


Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on Wm. ANGUS @ C0., 
application to Limited, 


BRAND & CO., LTD., |B” 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


























ENERGY FOR 
THE GAME. 


Whether it is just football or the 
more strenuous game of life— 
energy and vitality are the factors 
of success. The rich natural 
salts which are the energising ele- 
ment in food are present in their 
most easily digested form in deli- 
cious Turog, the Bread you ought 
to eat. Remember to ask your 
baker for, and insist on getting 


Turog 
Bread 


If your Baker is unable to supply you, 
write for name of nearest agent to— 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, LTD., 
Dept, 323, CARDIFF. 
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